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PREFACE. 



the list iweih) an inornitnis of iiMtcrial 

on the educational s)^tpms of } yiufjc ami \m« r tea I11I5 been 
colkcled and published h) %*iriou» CkHi lumciits, as well m hf 
pri%ate persons I litherto, th» re has bicn no atleiiipl 

made to collect and pic^cnl this matural in a s)Hlemalic form 
to the English reader, although M I tsasseiir has done this 
for the French, and seven! writer^ have performed a similar 
duty for the Germani reader. 

The preparation of this lork has proved a heavy lask^ and I 
trust that my effort will be received an tiniisi alleinpl lo 
place bcfoie my readers a compku a d accurate afcounl of 
the present position of education in tlu four piinnpil coiinlries 
of the world. 

There w one point I am anxious to mikt clear I have 
placed as my aim, not the compihlun of set^ of comprable 
and scieniificall) aceuratc statistic^ fur I icC04n!se the fiililitfi 
and, indeed, impossibility of such a la^^k as that My purf^K 
has been rather to utilise statistics as a means to an 
that end is the presentation of \ reasonabl) clear and wdb 
liefined set of psclures illustraiing the s> stems of cducatioii 
wdrfe ill these coiinlries Slatisias arc used as guides 
g|ii 3 ®ea Nothing more readily lends itself to abuso tl«^ 
Sltllltical liiforniatioiii and therefore, Ihrougtioiil tliii Ittoli 
lie fa^t li emphasised that a direct compirisori of sfito4t 






pRrr \f I' 


with system, by means of slalislics oiih, h mice unlific ami 

misleading. 

Finally, I \\oukI point out tli.it lhi% ImmiL has bieit miiUen 
primaiily forgeneial rtadcis— for poopk mlio, tikiiig an ititel 
ligent and keen mtenst in Iho man} pussiii^ cdtiiiiiiaoil am! 
concomitant social problems of modun sonely in llnglatiils 
are anxious to have a roherent and mltlligihle arcoiinl of 
how these problems arc being dealt mith h) sister picipli*?. 
Consequently, I have not deemed it necessary to append *i 
detailed list of the man} authorities cooailkd The statistics 
in the text, unless specifically staled ollnnyse, are taken from 
official sources or from compilations avowedly based iijioii 
Government publications, and although no special value is 
claimed for them purely as slalistics, nor can I hope 
to have escaped the \tr> human tendency to err in dealing 
with them, jet it is believed that as used hire they are reliable 
and clear. 

I feel under a debt of obligation to many writers, but 
the book would not have been written had not the Aiimial 
Reports of the Commissioner of Education, Washington, and 
the Special Reports of the English Board of Education placed 
a mine of information at the disposal of the student The 
American Commissioner’s Reports are for brevity referred to 
in the text as CR, whilst the two volumes dealing with 
Arherican Education, and entitled Edumiimi m Me fimiii 
^ prepared for the Paris Exhibition, are similarly referred 
as 

I ^ Bqi; direct help m the preparation of the book, I am iiidcMe^ 
; wifei while to the Rev. W. Tudor Jones, and Mr. W* A 
my thanks are due for help in other ways# Finallfi 
; fot]4^kiK|e in many directions, I would like to Ihanl f rln** 
A- E. Twentyman. SU K* H 
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CIIAl’TKR I. 

IN rRODrCITOX* 


Although it has often been pointed out that existing divisions 
of time into centuries, etc., are purely arbitrary, and conse- 
quently possess m reiationsiiip to the concurrent phenomena 
of life, it will always remain not only convenient but attractive 
to the philosopher to see evolution in centuries and phenomena 
in decades. Many have been the often ingenious and always 
interesting suggestions put forward to characterise the pheno- 
mena of the dead century. 

^ It is doubtful whether more lemarkable transformations have 
ever taken place than those which took place l^elween the 
years 1800 and 1900. It is certain that since man made his 
appearance no such variations in environment have confronted 
him. The life of man, which Is commensurate with his circle 
of experienced has been made infinitely more subtle and 
extensive, lliis complexity has compelled a corresponding 
increase of sensitiveness in the organism. The increased 
sensitiveness is being attained but slowly and somewhat inter- 
mittently; yet it must be attained if full life is to ensue. The 
oiganism of the child of the twentieth century will, for its very 
lifers sake, be immeasurably more responsive and complex 
lhatt that of the eighteenth-century child. 

The time required to ** train ” the latter child to sensilive- 

t **Jly elactlioa we add the chikTi* ex|>eneiice the experience of the 
hhiasa wee. Ills own ex|»dciice is ntxesmiily one«sk!ecl and sfiallowt 
tlfl of the rice IS thousands of years tkep, and it is ronndeci to fiiintt*.” 
5 % ^mm% 
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ness and responsn ene&s was but a frattioii of the time that 
wili be requned to traiii the formen This period of adjust- 
ment, of training, increases fioin the chick to the niammai, 
from the Bushman to the Ar}an. lire child of the peasant 
must be content with what training he can receive up lo the 
age of ten or eleven; the progeny of the peer will receive 
training up to manhood, 

great states/* sa}S Riiskin, “childieii are always trying 

to lemain children, and the parents wanting to make men 
and women of them, in \ilc states tlie children are always 
w^anting to be men and women, and tlie parents to keep them 
children.” 

Looking back over tins last century, it is almost impossible 

for us to realise how people lived and thought a hundred years 
ago. With no railways or stcamlioats, telegraph or telephone, 
few daily papers, the limits of travel often circa ms<Ti bed by the 
county, occasionally even by tlie parish, Iiow^ small and siinple 
must life have been 1 Witli the mechanical iinentions of the 
last century came the possibility of a fuller life, a richer experi- 
ence; and consequently the need for a fuller training was 
immediately felt It may perhaps sound paradoxical to say 
that the English Education Act of 1870 was brought about 
by the invention of the steam-engine ; nevertheless it is a 
remarkable fact that the necessity for national training was fell 
simultaneously in many different countries of the world 
It is true that in certain countries systems of training were 
in vogue before the appearance of the steam-engine Still 
they were, if not moribund, certainly not flourishing ; and 
in no sense were they comprehensive and national, as they are 
to-day. Stephenson's work made the world larger and smaller* 
The world of the individual grew larger, and that of the race 
smaller. ^ The steam-engine filled life with greater possibilitiia* 
The environment of the individual became not only wideir bui 
fuller ; and for health's sake a more sensitive responsivencfS 
was felt to be indispensable. 

^ The nineteenth century wili certainly be remarkable for tiif 
growth of the National School, and may with some reason be 
dhameter^d as the Century of Education— the priod in 
^hich the necessity for a training of all dlixens of the S^fcl 
recognised and provid^ for. Wherever we l^t* 
I Jw^cther Jo Europe or America, we see the mo? @ii|f i^l ^ 

. Iraioing taking place* Such a necessity hk 4 if |i 


till 
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tiue, been already recogtnsed by a few great imtvih: for 
example— the early American settlers, tvho feared lest good 
learning should be buiied in the graves of their fathers, and who 
held a simple faith m the ditine efficacy of education with the 
same earnestness that they cherished their religion; and 
Luther, who held it the first duty of citi/xns lo educate their 
children ; ^ Knox, too, the father of Scotch educalHm ; and 
Mulcaster, the great linglish schoolmaster. 

But these were only messengers to prepare the way* The 
movement itself, the realising of medieval day-dreams, was 
confined to the nineteenth century. 

It wxis a remarkable movement in many ways, simultaneous 
yet curiously different here and there. Characteristic im of 
its environment, the movement assumes many aspects accord- 
ing to its social mi/it I'o understand the significance of the 
picture the setting must never be overlooked. It is not which 
IS the more beautiful picture, but which picture harmonises 
best with the background, that w^e must consider. The 
Matterhorn rising from a plain of meadow^s and prairies 
would make an incongruous, grotesque picture, but standing 
amid its peers, girdled by glaciers and kissed by clouds, what 
more beautiful ? So it is that in watching the movement for 
national training and comparing its different aspects here and 
there, our Judgment on its comparative value must depend 
upon no a j^rwri set of conditions, but upon its suitability 
to the miiim peculiar to it The (question is not which is the 
best system, but which is the most suitable system. 

The purpose of this book is to observe the result of the 
movement as it has taken place in the four principal countries 
of the world, England, hrance, Germany, and the United Htatea, 
It is our aim here to paint, with as light a brush as possible, four 
pictures showing how these four countries, like good mothers, 
endeavour to prepare their future citizens for life; and to do this 
we shall avail ourselves of all means at our disposal for making 

* ** Each cilyA he said, i** su!>,tcied ta great expense e\ei> year far the 
Ci&aiU action of roa<L, for fortifying Us rarnparis, and for buying aniifc anct 
soldtcfs. Why sht)wlt! it not si|»esKl m equal mmt for tlic sue# 
’ pirl of one or two schoolimsiers ? The pros|X‘riiy of a city does fik 
depend solely on its imlural riches, on the M>b«liiiy of iis oft lie 

fi^rtce of its iimnsions, and on the abundance of arms in iis arseftali, liil 
tie sitfey and sir«ft|lh ©f a city rewde also?® all in a good ctlftctlioii, wl^ 
ffftifilbh# it with instructed, reasonable, lioiimirable, and welldraln^ 
^ (Cofi|fayr4 Msmry ^ p. 115, Payiw,) 
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the pictures vivid and true. There is, however, a limit to our 
ettorts. When in-stituting a rompari.son of this kind between 
systems of national training, one is apt to forget that the really 
vital elements in such a comparison cannot be directly coni- 
pareeJ. We can placet in juxta{)Osition tables and statistics 
showing the comparative costs of .schoolhouscs, payments of 
teachers and other ofTicors, the relative amounts paid for edu- 
cational purposes by each citi.ien, amount .spent on each child’s 
training in the school, the legularity with whidi the children 
attend, the relative effiaency of the school hivvs, the relative 
faci ities for higher training, and many other items j Init the 
really vital question is not touched by such fiffiires. The 
question is, “ Which of all these various systems of national 
training makes the best citizens?” and when the question is 
put thus one sees that its answer depends enlirely upon what 
the phrase best citizen " may connote. The phrase in France 
or Germany does certainly not connote the same attributes as 
America, s.o_ that it is immediately evident liow 
« ‘'"possible, it IS to answer such a question as 

of E^nd? ' ‘^y.stein-that of toman" ot 

In ^7 perhaps make such a question sensible, but as 
Sis va?y. characteristics persist, so long will national 
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Republic deliberately Inaugurated its system of schools so that 
every child shoaki become a citiisen and a soldier; the^slalcs- 
meii of England cried for schooh so that the State inighl be 
saved. States, as a rule, do not educate out of pure love and 


charity, but from sellish motives, mainly r<‘ar and rivalry, and 
—shall it be said P—pai simony I Schools are mucfi chea^r 
than prisons— thus the annual cost of maintenance of a child 
in our schools is /^2 ns.; in the gaol, ;,^2B 7s. ; in the 
convict prison, ;£’43 ids. This fact has appealed with strange 
force to many admirable folk who would ifKlignantiy deny 
that their educational instinds were prompted by parsi- 


monious motives. 


The political nature of the srliool is empliasised by its corre^ 
spondence to the many aspects of the national life. Just as 
the nation is too often made up of different strata, so are the 
schools. Moreover, the greater the number of strata the 
greater is the variety of schools. In monarchical countries, 
in military states, these ** castes*^ are numerous and sharply 
defined — so are the schools. In democratic states the reverse 


holds. Further, in these military states the orderly habits of 
the people are refiected in the national system of schools. 
There is none of that overlapping, spasmodic effort chtrac- 
teristic of the democratic state. The people have been trained 
in habits of disciplined obedience, as in Germany, or the 
peculiar genius of the nation for order and symmetry thus 
manifests itself, as in France. Whichever it be, the result is 
a beautiful harmony and smooth working, that, united, excite 
the admiration of the uncritical observer, irvho is apt in 
his enthusiasm to forget the price exacted for so perfect a 
machine. 


In Germany the caste feeling In society is intense, and 
is still of immense political force, sufficient to compel the 
existence of special schools for special classes. In America, 
on the other hand, as a political force it has practically dis- 
appeared. 

As for France and England, it is difficult to generalise* In 
some respects society in England is as sharply defined m in 
Germany; in many respects both France and England fall % 
away from the democratic ideal of one school for all. The 
irMatioos are perfectly clear and unmistakable, and chmtf 
correspond with the divisions of social life. In Ameri^ 
to have the Common School, intended for and ulilised % 
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classes of society. It h line lliir 

Arnold and other observers have notieed that’ this* state 
jnt requires considerable modification. The «mS classes 

2 tSI^/ 1 religious reasons, really for social reasons 
mv be Hb.o Notwithstanding thK it 

casrmvT"^TL'’'''’'’‘-’? T Conventual schoJltas Se 

ciemocatic ideal doe.s not exist i," 

for^thi"pS? ToiTTheri^'^'°°'* ,f 'finally intended 

“academic fST ^ ‘’‘■T Pr«fer to send their children to 
academies for the sons of L'entlfiiifn ” or “..oi - . , , 

daughters of gentlemen '1,1 schools for the 

In Germany we have the complete antitiu.sis of ^tmertz-n. 

sS^rS iUs af difficult fw a lid ‘to'' ‘>'Po of 

to another as in Gerntan swilflife f il tf ''/T 
of society to another " T^re ts the Vnii" '? ®f 

.„d an«„ otes, the Reolscholo for“e”»J"o,S 

■may U supposed. laS the r mmmMmm m 

^ pedagogy to-day was once i Uy L thf German wriie» m 

I t|s«il i aii thi h that a iZl Zm^L Z r f ^ 

t tWeweie statkics to l« comLS f f 

m England) do actually receive Kek PTOp<>rtio« of clildttll IlitH 

^ .|mblic elementary Sk t«d fkl or a pan of ||, fm t|^ 

imaalj^^p&r/sjol ik F^* 333h «d IS aII^, 

" ■ ■’ j'" !.'■’•!' I li'ii".! ii 1 , , I j.:!.iif!^!L!i1I 
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the triumphant progress fiom the elementary school to the ottherslty 
without fear c»f obstacle or*-gnen sta>ing jHjwer — ^of failure** {Gitmm* 
Lifi m 7mm mid p. iiS|. 

But cf, Bolton {77ie Seamimy Sydem qf GV/w<i#/j p, ijt ** They 
fthe secomlary schools] articulate |x>orly with the petipleV schools^ ftiiil 
unless the transituni fioin the people’s schools to the iiywiiasm Is manic 
earlyi il is impossible for boys traineil in the former tociuer the laliet 
and Russell (Oermau //^dur SiAmk^ p* i JS) says s ** The cleiweotitff »Qfll 
secondary scIhxiIs are ciiiue inde|»encient ot each other* « # * not out 
In ten thoasaiMi finds liis way from the highest clais of the elenienliif 
school into the Cyianasitim/* (See also p. 420, where the nnthof i» illl 
i»0« emphatic.) 


and business classes, and the Gymnasium for the learned 
classes. Intermediate grades have msen in^C»erman society, 
and so special schools for such interinediate classes have 
arisen, such as the Real* and Pro-Gymnasiiiiu 

One phase of the democratic ideal In education is the 
** educational ladder/' As Mr. Kidd has pointed out, in the 
democratic state it is of opfioriami} that is the one 

desideratum, A large proportion of the population^ in the 
prevailing state of society take part in the rivalry of life only 
under conditions which absolutely preclude them, whatever 
their natural merit or ability, from any real chance therein, 
Tliey come into the wodd to find the !)cst positions not only 
already filled, but practically occupied in perpetuity; for under 
the great body of rights which wealth has inherited from 
feudalism, we to all intents and purposes allow the wealthy 
classes to retain the control of these positions for generation 
after generation to the permanent exclusion of the rest of the 
people. Even from that large and growing class of positions for 
which high acquiiements or superior education is the only 
qualification, and of which w^e consciiuently (with strange 
inaccuracy) speak as if they were open to all comers, it may 
be perceived that the larger proportion of the people are 
excluded — almost as rigorously and as absolutely as in any 
past condition of society — by the simple fact that the ability 
to acquire such education or qualification is at present the 
exclusive privilege of wealth” (Kidd, Sodai Ewiuiim^ p. 
234,) 

To speak of equality as between the peasant's son and the 
peer’s son is absurd. It is the primal duty of the Staie^to 
provide every child with equal opportunity for developing 
the powers he has been endowed with. Nay more, the Slate 
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reason*^" 'iS f«r any other 

State is, “I educate to liL ” l-:4 y c iti L H rT,'-" 
nuggets of intellect Jc scattered hj State must fl,r 

Ihe demoOTtic Meal ViliSf and'gra'tify?™ ’ *In F°"l"' S' 

despite the cleavages of modern sor ieif i il . t^' ^ ^-ngland, 

‘ are being utilised'morerri^rbf^lf;,^^^^^^^ 

"“‘in'??’ P™’‘-^/Smtc^sSS 

M ... Wa .'/£?';?£ '/-Ti; X cs: 

1 -r ?»««„» .hw, i - 

t,, ^|sofagoo<lq„Muy™ay„otat kst t«fn 

I ; ?! } «n even 

|/< , %i«s and adamaTof ^olcolh ^ ‘h® «"* ofThe 

I 1 «*«tger, and flash from the turban of the slave .f ‘he housings of the 
l it MF at last attain to the virtues and ih . if ' ®‘’.® ^ hristmn mother, 

jft! ! i »^e to lead forth her soTs Svmo “ heathen one, and g 

fU 1 1 ' .4U:4r. ' These are my Jewels.'"_£C>42 

^ ^ tasualiy idealised ihl common aclwl i« fm 

' ”- 39 “ "k o?Sn chSn?n!^fr 

;l '« “y. ™ 

i!:;'' -tftafssiofl r* ,.v. a« attended hyjhe 3dritvTin&‘^rl^t».*?f .J 
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down- m cloubtim they will be -so will di>a|i|Hai tk hum 
between the wioiw types of (kwnwn s<lnmls 1lw ckinaiMl 
for the immot, howi^t^r* he M^parnln! from icf- 

tain other cries for politiral leforni huiril in anil 

only as the l%itherlaiKl progrcssis in dunoi ra<y tan liiH wfeal 
of one school for all tr realised, Ihe fonis of umsm-atwni 
ire inlcnsely strong IkiIIi hi England and Ciiriian)% but llie 
direction in which nioilern life is moving n char* Wlirtlirr it 
be far or near, the time is coming when the dogma of eijiialil| 
of oppNorlnnity will be the reeogmsed i reed of the Jsiale, tod 
only then will its rone oiiiilani helm » one mIiooI for alb- 1 m: 
the social rule* 

In Europe this ideal is most neady appr(w< hed in Wile% 
where the prinmry schools are ulihscil by nearly all the popii 
lation, Tilt* pupils pnieecd to secondary schmihi wtierei 
for an almost nominal fee, their training is carried cmi to the 
doors of the university. Here ef|yalily of opjiortunily ^hai 
beert practically realised 11ns little land, lost for gciieraliont 
in its mighty mountains, has come into the battle of life 
equipped with a system of schools which m the admiration of 
its richer neighbours. Poor and iveak she wa% yet «it!l of her 
slender store she gave freely, gladi), ftw in her iMMiplr is llial 
Wlh fii education which can see far ihroiigti the* avemiet of 
lima. Like the Germans, the Welsh purple arc iikahsis and 
dreamers of dreams, lliey have mattnalisal one of those 
dreams. 

The political and social idud of tijiial i»ppoilunily in 
education is nol, however, without stnous dilfiuilties. The 
educational ladder and am terms miifli oftener 

used and euhigised by politicians ifian by pedagc^iiet, lioth 
have from a purely pedagogic slandpomi vci) s4*fioin olijmioiifti 
and these ofijcctions are common to both, ami liaic kw felt 
wherever the systeinjias been cariied out, as in Aiiitwa ttid 
Wales, We shall discuss these ohjertioiH mote fully kicr oil ; 
let it suffice here to ki} that the ladder is let the few bfight 
mlndSi the school is for all It would seiin inijKissible to 
COHibbe peifecilythe needs of the ft w ami the many. Tli« 
feW| il is urged, need a training entire^ difTeting from Ihil 
uea-s'^ary to satisfy the vofaoonal needs ot the iiitiiy. In 
America and in IVales, the eomjMraiivelv kle age at whtA 
purely setondary studies are taken up by the pupils proei^iig 
from tire primary scIiooIh, bm \mn found a serious htiicto^ 
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to proficiency; and the attempt to anticipate and obviate ihis^ 
by grafting secondary studies on to the primary school course, 
has not been attended by altogether happy results. Slili, while 
admitting the force of thpe pedagogic objections, it must bp 
confessed that they are in no sense fatal, anti only call for 
uirtiier investigation and experiment The instinct of peoples 
IS mvanably light; this climbing to the stars cannot be 
avoided. The movement is often unconscious, yet absolutely 
true. By ^toil and tribulation are the ideals of life reached 
Nations, like individuals, become belter iinronscionsly. In 
this aspect we see American ideas leading the world. We 
see the idea of equality of all men before the law giving 
place to the fuller faith of c‘<juality of opportunity. With the 
coming of that faith disappear the arbitrary distinctions of 
society and rank, the vestiges of feudalism and militarism, the 
narrower types of patriotism, and all the relics of bygone 
barbarism that, like voices from an open tomb, jjaralyse our 
movements and fetter our faiths to-day. 

^ % e shall find that this democratic faith has a wonderfully 
invigorating. power. It transforms in a generation the scum 
ot iiuro|je into full-blooded, keen American citi/.ens * The 
atmosphere energises the slowest, and compels the best. 
Instead of the stolid equanimity with which the European 
peasant acquiesces in the doings of his superiors, there is 
developed the critical assertiveness which is prepared to under- 
take any resj^nsibility or duty, and to demand the recMniti«Mi 
fi at all costs. Concurrently is develop«i 

that fatal belief ” of the American people that everyone is 
capable of anything, which undoubtedly results in that mass of 
charlatanism and quackery that so often stinks in the nostrils 
of true admirers of America. 

These are, however, faults not so much of democrady as of ' 
national characteristics. We shall see later on that whereas 

Dakota and Minnewila more than three-fourths of the dodu. 
Ltriv’twl in Wisconsin almoM three-teihs ; in® 

Dakota nearly three-fifths. ; in Mamchiisett*. 
Khode Island ^nnecticut, New York, Michigan, MonlanaTArS 
N^ada, and Cahfornia just over one-half; in New Jersey, Illinais and 

Nebraska, Colormio, "Sol ^ 
two-fifths ; m Pennsylvania and Ohio just atmve oiio- 
( * ‘*®-*ird; in Kansaaand Missouri just ^ 

J one-fourth. 

'r i i ^ 

"■'"Ih I 

! . ,.v' ' iti 
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^ * ** cic?t4o|»meni in Cffitii*iny K, in furR |sixi«tiiiig nncftnl 


(krniany h in mm rt\s{>iTls the most sm lalniH ammi} in tlw 
workl,'^ in Atnrrira the cliKrtrinc of nidivnliwlii) the 
cliiiraclerbtir of the Anglo Sason-* lias arenred its fiilk\i am! 
most coinplrlc dc?t*lo|iiiiiiiL 

France and Cierinany afford a fine f onlia^l to Lngiiiifl anil 
America in this resptri. The fonmr .ifc vnal, the latter 
individual in the fwmtr the mdnidual de|wiids Ufion llic 
State; in the latter the Mate dqKniK ujmn the iriciiiiduti 
Our opinion as lo the relative statue ol the of iraifiiiii 

found in France or Kngliml will d« tviul Ufwn our |iidgiiiriil 
as to the relative value of the* sonah^iir m indiiidiwli%ltf typs 
of society. Though luiiih is gatmtl li> mm y| ro o|rrai«ffi» 
niuch loo is lost; the Stale gains* hui the imliiidual km%, 
moreover* what is gained is not alt to the and wliai m l<»i 
is nearly all lo the bad. The cdyrational cftit iciiry of l»eriiiaiii| 
is not an unmixed blessing ; the wanderings of the Siiioti 
have not been altogether {irofitless* Ihe antagonism of the 
individual against the social unit has laid ihc foiindaiioni of 
empires. 

In comparing the training of riti/eiis, lliereforet llioie 
national idiosyncrasies will need Ici be very rarefully Oili* 
mated. For example, any system of training which wotild 
tend to crush national aptitudes and tharactcnsiirs tnusl 1» 
condemned; whereas any system, mmle tlumgh it Im?, which 
tends lo develop these must receive comtJKiKLiliOiu *ro talc 
a concrete example. The discipline of the Ckriuan sriiocil w 
admirable, so is the general system of traimrig- /cr Gtrmm 
ckiidren; yet tlieie can be no doubt that ^urh a s|sieni would 
be the very wwst for English or American thildren. It would 
kill those very characlerislics which make llie Anglo Saioii 
what^ he is to»day, a wanderer on the face of the earth# 
praclip!, resourceful, and selbidiant lypially imiiotiilik* 
does it appear lo lie to ciiiiivate Saxon quabliei iii Gernian 
children. 

We shall endeavour in this book to kl etch vy^lcfii tlimd 
upon its merhs, for it must not lie loigocieii that any iittiiiiiiil 
syslciii of training to lie successful must meet iiaiioiial 
If the Frencli sysleni seems lo m intemiely buremiicwitte 
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centralised, it is in that respect thoroughly characteristic of the 
national genius. Each nation has, it is believed, the system 
best suited to its idiosyncrasies. It is !)y development along 
its own lines that each system will reach the ideal, not by 
adaptation of other systems. Evolution, not revolution, is the 
order of development 
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It is in the earliest years of childhood, and at the mothers 
knees, that those atlribuies which akogethtr make up character 
first show theinsei\es and receive their needed careful tending 
by a mother’s hands. In the hmne are developed those varia- 
tions of character which make the national life so full and 
rich and varied. The school has a precisely opposite effect^ 
its tendency being to modify the variations of character 
engendered by the home, by the mother. And the better 
the school system, the more effective is its influence : 
in Germany, a hundred }eais of compulsory education has 
succeeded in producing a remarkable uniformity in the 
character of the common people. The ideal school is the 
home, and the best and greatest of teachers is a good 
mother. Such homes and such motheis are ideals to dream 
of, not to look for. Life is one long falling away from ideals. 
If only all homes and parents T^ere ideal, how much trouble 
and money and heart-searching should wc be saved I But the 
ideal is far fiom practicable. One can imagine in old days, 
when life was simple and needs few, that tlie good home 
sufficed for the preparation of hfe. As Longfellow sketches it, 
the training of Hiawatha was safe in the hands of his simple 
mentorsd But as the complexity of modern life increased, so 

^ **Thcn the liltle IluwAlha 
Learned of cverj bird its 
Learned their imntes and all their s^eciets, 

How they Imih iheir ntst^ in summer. 

Where they hid themselves m wmier. 

Talked with them whenekr he mtl them, 

Called them * Iliawaiha% CTnckens.* 

Of all tlie Iwasis he learncil the language, 

Learned their names and all their secrets, 

I How the beavers latili iheir lodges, 

t Where the s^airrels hid their tenrn% ^ I 

. ^3 i 



was the need of a more extensive and intensive training felt, 
even in the happy family, How much more was the need fell 
in the average family ! When, further, the growth of the factory 
system necessitated the absence from home of the parentSi the 
need for some more ehicient and comprehensive system of 
training began to piess upon the family with peculiar force. 
We have travelled fax from the period when t!ie needs of 
the child could be satisfied by the mother. The factory 
system among the lower classes, the social duties, etc , of 
the upper classes, have tended to deprive the thildieii of 
tO'day of much of the mother’s lo\e and care that old-world 
children enjoyed. 

Nevertheless, the social community could not passively look 
on at this without doing sonfething to obviate the dangers of 
such a situation. The State for its own sake must supply the 
training that the parents mil not or cannot give ; and so arose 
the system of providing other homes and foster-parents for the 
children of the State. Such a national system unfortunately pro- 
duces a certain amount of antagonism between the individual and 
the community, which antagonism is very naturally the keener 
the better the parent. Many parents, and those often the best, 
feel an unreasonable antagonism to the work of the schoold 
it must, however, be at once admitted that the rights of the 
community as a whole cannot in this matter of training be 
lightly set aside; the State, for its own welfaie as a social 
organism, must see to it that its future citizens are properly 
trained. The pity of it has been, and is, that other bodies 
besides the individual parent and the Slate consider that they 
too have a right to a voice in the training of the child, and the 
history of education has hitherto resolved itself mainly into 
one long struggle for the body (and the soul) of the child 
between Church and State. Church and State have struggled 
for the school as a proselytising ground. 


How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 

Why the rabbit was so uiind, 

Talked with them whene’er he met them, 

Called them ‘ Hiawatha’s Brothers,^ ’’ 

I ^ Indeed, so dislin|mshccl an educator as Mr, Baldwin has comiiltl^ 
■ hiififeW to the following statement It is perfectly rcflaift ilti tw# lift 
ev#)^ tires cMIdren are irretrievably damaged or hindered in their 
aniaw’^f^l .development In the school ; but, he adds, ** I ai» mt 
they wonM face any better If they slaved at home,^* {MmMi 
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At present education is called for also alan ally of the Slate 
and the Churchj and it is public school education which is 
meant The Slate intends to lead school cduration m its ally 
into the field against destructive cunents that are threatening to 
undermine its power ; t!ie Church tries to recotK|uer by means 
of instruction in religion what it has lost among the people. 
All such efforts are in vain* for though the school may I* 
expected to instil into the life of the young generation new 
thoughts that may serve as guiding lines when this generation 
has become adult, its influence will prove powerless if it is 
pressed into the service of existing instiUitions that oppose 
popular currents. 

““it IS always objectionable to call upon the school io aid in 
a fight, for the school is a donum of peace. Here the artist, 
and not the warrior, is to work. On its threshold the waves 
of contention and stiife must break, for immature minds grow 
best in the atmosphere of peace, until they are strong enough 
to participate in the labours of the day as ethical and religious 
persons filled with the love of national {Dr« Rein, 

Beufsehe Rmme^ September 1895; C’.A, 1S94-95, p. 323.) 

This instinctive antagonism of which we have spoken between 
the school and the public is increased in Germany and France 
by the professional detachment of the teacher. The English 
parent, too, often instinctively feels that the infiuence of the 
school is decidedly opposed to that of the family ; indeed, 
io the case of the large public and boarding schools, the 
influence of the parents and home on the pupil is practically 
nil, and the whole altitude of the school is strongly antagonistic 
to the home and the world outside. iSIoreover, it would seem 
to be the settled policy of the teacher to encourage this cloistral 
attitude of the public school towards the world outside. As 
Quick bug ago wrote, ‘*One disastrous tendency has always 
shown itself in the schoolroom- — the tendency to sever all connec* 
tion between studies in the schoolroom and life outside/^ ITie 
fact Is, our schools are to-day the direct descendants, in spirit and 
ip Irulh, of the old monastic schools, and in many re$|>ecls their 
attitude towards life has been unaltered by the irilervenlfii| 
centuries. They deliberately excluded life and introduo^ 
atmosphere of the cloister. Asceticism was Iheir id«!, 

A supreme contempt for all externalities was their one conslftil 
Jitlihide. 

,r ? f |4uch of this spirit remtins to the present day in Ep|lafi|i 

.'i /I 

> ' r . r'"’. ^ ^ ’ ki j ^ ^ i M ^ t i * ! A ^ t It , L 
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Germany, and France. The I.jc&s of France are only equalled 
' conventual schools, of that country in their .supreme 

indiffeiencc to the claims of the outer world. How such 
anachronisms peisist would appear to us marvellous did we 
not daily sec ourselves the victims of ahsuid customs and 
grotesque rituals. _ This ignoring of the claims of environment, 
this attempt to give the child another environment than the 
natuia! one, is chaiacteiistic of boarding insiiiutions ail 
oyer the world. Hie inietmit has in th.at way a most per- 
nicious effect on the training of ilie child. Nowhere is this 
system so thorough and so comprehensive as in i'Vance. In 
^ ^ proportion of our hoys, and a negligible 
Pvifi-T aie being reared on this system, so that the 

hi tht K rendeied comivaratively harmless 

by the healthy atmosphere of the house and the school. 

■ , effects ol this conventual training were long ago 
pmted out. “I conclude,” wiote Fenelon, “ that it is Clr 

you could select. ... If a convent is not well governed, she 
heir toToilJlLr" 

hear the woild spoken of as a sort of enchanted iialace. and 
nothing makes a more pernicious impression tlian that decep- 

admirS"%fd distance with 
' ^ exaggerates all its pleasures without 

* showin^ ^ts disappointments and its sorrows. ... So I would 
I worldly convent even more than the world itself. If on 
( the contrary, a convent conforms to the fervour and regularffi 
^ , of Its constitution, a girl of rank will grow up there m a uS^ 
Ignorance of the world. ... She leaves the conrent 

^ suddenly returns to the full light of dav 
Nothing IS more da^/Iing than this sudden transition than 

i ' . • wyrl ’p j 6?! “f “^tomed.” (Com- 

Eed However, I-dnelon’s advice is still 

■■"'^•^'i'Sofeted- «I wlfl" of France are thus 

V* ^ ™ fourteen when I was sent to school in 

white-curtained Idoiwi-i 
' to dress and wash myself as I had hSirl 
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neck with water* when, to my astonishment, a nun approached 
me, noiselessly lifted my dressing-gown from the bed, and 
holding her shocked glance averted, nmrmmcd, *La padenr, 
mon enfant, la pudeur/ as she covered my dripping neck in the 
folds of my dressing-gown. * . * However, this is all changed, 

I am happy to. say.' French nuns have had to move with the 
times, and accept the modern instituiioii of baths. I hope 
they have also grown to accept the institution of men. When 
I was at school we were strictly forbidden to lift our eyes to a 
man's face. When the old doctor "of eighty passed through 
the courtyard, if one of us ha[>pened to be about there was an 
instant cry of alarm, ^ Baisscz les yeux, mesdemoiselles. II y a 
du monde.' Du monde always meant the wolf iti trousers and 
coat, and we were invited ever to tremble, blush, and lower 
our eyes in the dreadful creature's presence." (Miss Lynchi 
French Life in Totvn and Country^ p. 132.) 

Fortunately for us English people, our devotion to athletics 
and the development of the house " system have saved our 
public schools from becoming penitentiaries of the French 
type.^ Still even we need more life in our schools; the 
old-world atmosphere that still envelops them and estranges 
them from home and life must be got rid of. ^ ^Ve need more 
sunlight around the heads of our boys and girls. School life 
should lead up to the life of the world outside, not by adopting 
a utilitarian curriculum for the school, nor even one tinctured 
by doses of cottage gardening and manual training. The 
experience of the French people in endeavouring by these 
means to modernise the school has not been altogether for- 
tunate. The change needed is a deeper one than that; it is 
more than a change of curriculum that is needed; it is a 

' i strength of the English character has not been developed, m & 

cWthCil by sonie, by the whipping dtme in English schools and homes* ,It 
partly by race heredity, from the stnrdiness of the Saxon arte! Hofniiwt 
founders of the race, partly from the general practice of working hard fwilt 
- youth up, and largely fwm the fact tliat the English pla) grotnuls arts to 
..used, .and are the. scenes of the .severest .struggles .for... 
power that are witnessed in any pan of the world* Tli€; 
hfidf-mch or half-length, the valorous struggle for Icaderihip OH' 

^ iS .rlfert— these are the things that have preserved and developed’, 
fcree and bravery, In spite of the fact that England in her aclie^il 
bas done fully her share of whipping. A ky or girl wlw spend*', 
in ftec strong play as the English boy, works out the eUntt 
hk'or. her b* liugli'es, : in M ' 
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Germany, and France, The Lycees of France are only equalled 
• ^ conventual schools of that country in their supreme 

indiffeience to the claims of the outer world. Flow such 
anachronisms persist would appear to us marvellous did we 
not daily see ourselves the victims of absurd customs and 
grotesque rituals. ^ This ignoring of the claims of environment 
this attempt to give the child another environment than the 
natuial one, is characteristic of boarding institutions all 
oyer the world. The inierjiat has in that way a most per- 
nicious effect on the training of the child. Nowhere is this 
system so thorough and so comprehensive as in France. In 
England only a small proportion of our boys, and a negligible 
number of our girls, aie being reared on this system, so that the 
hv moreover, is lendeied comparatively harmless 

by the healthy atmosphere of the house and the school 
• conventual training were long ago 

pomted out. “I conclude,” wrote Fenelon, “that it is beS? 
for your daughter to be with you than in the best convent that 
you could select ... If a convent is not well governed, she 
will see vanity honoured, which is the most Lbtile of alt 
the poisons that can affect a young girl. She will there 
hear the world spoken of as a soit of enchanted palace, and 
nothing makes a more pernicious impression than that decep- 
tive picture of the world, which is seen at a distance with 

exaggerates all its pleasures without 
showing Its disappointments and its sorrows. ... So I would 
fear a worldly convent even more than the world itself. If on 

conforms to the fervour and regularity 
of Its constitution, a girl of rank will grow up there in a pro- 
ound Ignorance of the woild. . . . Ihe leLs tL consent 
like one who had been confined in the shadows of a deep 
^vern, and who suddenly returns to the full light of day 
Nothing is more dazzling than this sudden transition than 
one has never been accustomed.” (Com- 
p i 68.) However, Feneion’s advice is still 
depfetei- ‘'°"'^C"t-schools of France are thus 

Fraice to\cauTre%h?t f ^ 

I acquire the tongue of courts and diplomacy On 

torv^fomcT^fH white-curtained dorroi- 

St tf wal id I had beei 

insular convents. I had 
deposited my dressing-gown on my bed and was splashing tny 
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neck with water, when, to my astonishment, a nun approached 
me, noiselessly lifted my dressing-gown from the bed, and 
holding her shocked glance averted, murmured, ‘La pudeur, 
mon enfant, la pudeur,’ as she covered my dripping neck in the 
folds of my dressing-gown. . . . However, this is all changed, 
I am happy to say. French nuns have had to move with the 
times, and accept the modern institution of baths. I hope 
they have also grown to accept the institution of men. When 
I was at school we were strictly forbidden to lift our eyes to a 
man’s face. When the old doctor ‘of eighty passed through 
the courtyard, if one of us happened to be about there was an 
instant cry of alarm, ‘Baissez les yeux, mesdemoiselles. II y a 
du monde.’ Du monde always meant the wolf in trousers and 
coat, and we were invited ever to tremble, blush, and lower 
our eyes in the dreadful creature’s presence.” {Miss Lynch, 
French Life in Town and Country^ p. 132.) 

Fortunately for us English people, our devotion to athletics 
and the development of the “ house ” system have saved our 
public schools from becoming penitentiaries of the French 
type.^ Still even we need more life in our schools^ the 
old-world atmosphere that still envelops them and estranges 
them from home and life must be got rid of. We need more 
sunlight around the heads of our boys and girls. School life 
should lead up to the life of the world outside, not by adopting 
a utilitarian curriculum for the school, nor even one tinctured 
by doses of cottage gardening and manual training. The 
experience of the French people in endeavouring by these 
means to modernise the school has not been altogether for- 
tunate. The change needed is a deeper one than that; it is 
moie than a change of curriculum that is needed; it is a 

^ “ The strength of the English charactci has not been developed, as is 
claimed by some, by the whipping done in English schools and homes. It 
comes partly by race heiedity, from the stuulmess of the Saxon and Norman 
foundeis of the race, paitly fiom the general practice of woiklng hard from 
yonth up, and largely from the fact that the English playgrounds are so 
univeisally used, and aie the scenes of the severest struggles for supremacy 
in skill and power that are witnessed in any part of the world. The 
winning half-inch or half-length, the valorous struggle for leadership on 
track or liver — these aie the things that ha\e pieseived and developed 
Xinglish foice and bravery, in spite of the fact that England in her schools 
and homes has done fully her share of whipping. A boy or girl who spends 
as much time in free strong play as the English boy, works out the effects 
of a great many evils from his or her life.”— J. L. Hughes, in Lkkem m 
am Edmai^r^ p. 82. 
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change of atmosphere. Education is the unfolding of the dis- 
position of the pupil; it is the creation of attitudes so to 
speak. Thus a scientific training is valuable, not because ot 
the knowledge accumulated, but because of the attitude en- 
gendered ^ It is culture, not knowledge simply, tlio.t is^ the 
ultimate aim of education ; that is to say, education is a 
process of assimilation, not accumulation. No one realised 
the tyranny of knowledge in education better, or preached it 
more eloquently, than Edward Thiing. He begged teachers 
to “banish the idolatry of knowledge, to realise that calling 
out thought and strengthening mind are an entirely different 
and higher process from the putting in of knowledge and the 
heaping up of facts ” ; and he urged them to “ choose deliber- 
ately a large amount of ignorance, and fling omniscience into 
the common sewer if ever they mean to be skilled workmen, 
masters of mind, lords of thought, and to teach others to 
be skilled workmen” (Rawnsley, Life of Ihring, p. 34)- It 
is the attitude of the school towards life that needs to be 
revolutionised, not the curriculum alone. That is what we 
mean by saying that it is a change of atmosphere that is 
needed. This revolution of attitude in the school will 
engender a change m the child. Nature and naturalness will 
take the place of the formal studies and formalism. 

The school should be a republic of childhood where the 
right of each individual to full development is recognised. 
The purpose of education is to place the child en rapport with 
his environment, and this is done by training him in responsive- 
ness and in power of organising his experience. Education is 
a growth of self-consciousness. 

Instead of a free republic of childhood, the school of to- 
day is modelled and controlled on the lines of a regiment. 
Indeed, under present conditions it could hardly be otherwise. 
The immense classes, varying from forty or fifty to over one 
hundred children, entrusted to each teacher preclude educa- 
tion, and indeed even instruction, to a great extent. 

1 “ Education does not mean teaching people to know what they do not 
know; it means teaching them to behave as they do not behave. It is not 
teaching the youth of England the shapes of letters and the tricks of 
ntttnbers, and then leaving them to tmn their arithmetic to roguery and 
thw literature to lust. It is, on the contrary, training them into^the perfect 
, exercise and kingly continence of their bodies and souls, by kindness, by 
* watching, by warning, by precept, and by praise ; but, above all, by 
»i ^mple .” — Crown of Wild Olive, sec. 144. 
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Most of the mechanical drudgery and routine of the school 
are due to the size of the classes. Until the class has been 
reduced to quite half the present size, it is useless to look for 
scientific principles at work in the school The school is 
compelled by its numbers to restrict its efforts to instruction, 
and that of the most formal kind The three R’s can be 
taught by mechanical methods, and to large classes of children, 
but education is impossible under these conditions. Perhaps 
some day we shall see the futility of placing in the hands of the 
child these intellectual weapons without giving him the culture 
which would prompt their use in after-life. 

We have considered the privileges of the community, which 
indeed are now universally recognised ; but the corresponding 
duties are not quite so readily accepted. If it be the privilege 
of the community to provide mental food for its future citizens, 
surely its duty in providing physical food for those who need it 
is equally obvious. Moreover, the absolute futility of providing 
mental food without physical nourishment has only to be stated 
to be accepted. It is indeed of crucial importance that the 
intelligence of future citizens should be cultivated, but it is of 
vital importance that their bodily powers and physical stamina 
should be fully developed. A nation to be great must make of 
its citizens good animals. An ill-fed, halfistarved child will 
never reach the full stature of a good citizen. A man's pro- 
ductive capacity is dependent upon his powers of feeding and 
assimilation. The duty and privilege of the State to provide 
sustenance have hitherto been only very intermittently, if at 
all, recognised. 

In London, Manchester, and other large towns voluntary 
agencies are doing something to provide food and clothing for 
those little ones whom the State compels to attend school, 
but what is done is done as charity, and is fearfully inadequate. 
Some of us know how utterly futile, how extravagant, our 
present system is in which we attempt to educate these starving 
children of the State. A little while ago a child of five was 
introduced to me; he rarely sleeps at home, preferring to spend 
the night in a Covent Garden basket on the chance of an apple 
for breakfast, rather than watching faver and muvver " chew* 
ing the sole crust of the morning. During the last ten years 
the School Board of London have thrice endeavoured to deal 
with ihe matter, but the results hitherto have been nil ; and 
were it not for such charitable funds as that organised by the 
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Referee newspaper, the lot of these hungry children would be 
indeed sad. As it is, these funds suffice to feed rather more 
than half the total number of children who need food The 
last committee of the Board came to certain conclusions, here 
enumerated, but nothing further resulted 

*‘(i) It should be deemed to be part of the duty of any 
authority by law responsible for the compulsory attendance of 
children at school to ascertain what children, if any, come to 
school in a state unfit to get normal profit by the school work— 
whether by reason of underfeeding, physical disability, oi other- 
wise— and that there should be the necessary inspection for 
that purpose. 

‘*(2) That where it is ascertained that children are sent 
to school ‘underfed,’ it should be part of the duty of the 
authority to see that they are provided, under proper con- 
ditions, with the necessary food. 

“ (3) That the authority should co-operate in any existing or 
future voluntary efforts to that end. 

“ {4) That, in so far as such voluntary efforts fail to cover 
the ground, the authority should have the power and the duty 
to supplement them. 

“(5) That where dinners are piovided it is desirable that 
they should be open to all children and should be paid for by 
tickets, previously obtained, which parents should pay for, 
unless they are reported by the Board’s officers to be unable 
by misfortune to find the money \ but in no case should any 
visible distinction be made between paying and non-paying 
children. 

“ (6) That where the Board’s officers report that the under- 
fed condition of any child is due to the culpable neglect of a 
parent (whether by reason of drunkenness or other gross mis- 
conduct), the Board should have the power and the duty to 
prosecute the parent for cruelty, and that, in case the offence 
is persisted in, there should be power to deal with the child 
under the Industrial Schools Acts.” 

In Paris the municipality supplies all children with a midday 
at the rate of about a penny a day for those who may wish 
to pay, and gratuitous for the others. No distinction is shown* 
* and the children themselves are unable to say who do and who 
pay. The meal is set in the assembly hall of the 
^and is of a simple yet nutritious nature. A similar 
t is in force in the city ©f Brussels, supported by 
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charitable, supplemented by communal funds, ^ In a few 
American cities, too, something is done in this direction. In 
Germany and in France generally the children of poor parents 
are exempt from whatever school fees there may be ; and 
further, the school authorities must provide the children with 
proper clothes to attend school, as well as any books, etc., that 
may be required.^ England sadly needs such a law. It cuts 
one to the quick to go into a poorly w^armed school on a raw 
winter’s morning, and see the bare feet and pinched faces of 
the little ones, many of whom have come to school without 
breakfast. The ragged children seem to shrink from contact 
with their better-clothed brothers — as social lepers they are 
excluded from polite society 1 How terribly keen this repul- 
sion must be, when it is considered that, naturally, children, 
like dogs, are democrats. 

On the next page is a table showing approximately what is 
being done by various continental cities for these little social 
lepers. It was compiled by a committee of the municipality 
of Brussels, where the question of providing food and clothing 
for needy school children, entirely from communal funds, has 
excited considerable discussion. (See also Miss Montgomery’s 
article in voL ii. Special Reporfsi) This problem of our 
derelict city children, the flotsam and jetsam of society, is 
of a most crucial nature. Until it has been solved, i 

the great recruiting ground of vice and criminality remains ! 

untouched. \ 

It is these children who form the lost tenth — the submerged '' 

tenth — of our citizens, and are a permanent curse to themselves 
and their unfortunate country. Until we cut out this cancer from 
the social life, the body politic will evidence all the symptoms 
of organic decay. These lost ones must be claimed for and by 
the State. Their natural parents have sacrificed their rights i 

by their neglect; let, then, the foster-parent, the State, take 
them as its children to feed and clothe as well as to tram. It 
is much too expensive a luxury for the State to allow matters 
to drift as they are now. Dickens saw this long ago : I can 
find — mmt find, whether I will or no — in the open streets 
shameful instances of neglect of cbildfen, intolerable tolera- ; 

tion of the engenderment of paupers, idlers, thieves, races of : 

wretched and destructive cripples both in body and mind ; a 


^ That is the law, but less than half of the French communes have 
any fimds for this purpose. 
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SOME SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 23 

misery to themselves, a misery to the community, a disgrace 
to civilisation, and an outrage on Christianity. I know it to 
be a fact as easy of demonstration as any sura the 

elementary rules of arithmetic, that if the State would begin its 
work and duty at the beginning, and would with the strong 
hand take those children out of the streets while they are yet 
children, and wisely train them, it would make them a part ot 
England’s glory, not its shame— of England’s strength, not its 
weakness— would raise good soldiers and sailors_ and_ good 
citizens and many great men out of the seeds of its cnminal 
population ; it would clear London streets of the most terrible 
objects they smite the sight with — myriads of little children 
who awfully reverse our Saviour’s words, and fe not of toe 
Kingdom of Heaven but of the Kingdom of Hell. 
XJnmnmmial Traveller^ ^ 

However, this moral obligation of the community has been 
opposed mainly upon two grounds, both deserving of the most 
serious consideration. First, the enoimous expense which such 
a system would entail ; and second, the danger of weakening 
what is already far too weak— the parental responsibilities ot 

the individual. . , . . t 

There are in this matter only two logical positions— namely, 
the individualistic and socialistic. Unfortunately, most modern 
States occupy neither position \ they sit on the fence accepting 
something of both alternatives : possibly this position, though 
not logical nor comfortable, is the only one at present prac- 
ticable. , TJ 1 

Life is, after all, largely a matter of compromise. Ideals are 

to be aimed at— never hit. It is the striving after, not the 
attaining of ideals that is the motive force behind human 
endeavour. Ideals recede farther and farther as we advance ; 
they rise towards the stars as we seek them. Like the spirit 
of some Alpine climber, who sees peak after peak rise as he 
rises, so do the ideals of life beckon men to the stars, ^ 

The weakening of individual responsibility by the socialistic 
efforts of modern communities is bound to have a most 
disastrous effect on the State, particularly on such States as 
England and America, whose very existence depends on the 
careful fostering of the individualistic characteristics of the 

^^Unfortunately, while we argue children starve, and having 
^ gone so far as it has in providing mental food (ot its children, 
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^ “ It is my delibeiate opinion that if, standing on the threshold of being, 
were given the choice o^ enteung life as a Tien a del Fuegan, a blabk- 
of Australia, an Esquimaux in the Arctic Circle, or among the lowest 
such a highly civilised country as Great Britain, he would make 
fhh hotter choice in selecting the lot of the savage/^ — H, Georle^ 
chap, li, ^ 


fortunate and unfortunatej the modern State cannot now, for 
its own sake, refuse to piovide that necessary physical nourish- 
ment which alone can make the mental food palatable and 
nourishing. Compulsory education involves more than some 
imagine. 

The two problems touched upon in this chapter are of 
immense social and political impoitance. Their outlook is, 
however, veiy diffeient. It is impossible for the most optimistic 
to view the growth of our cities, with its concomitant growth 
of poverty, without the gieatest alarm. Such extremes of 
poverty as one may find in London, Paris, Beilin, or New 
York to-day are new in the history of the world, and equally 
new are the other extremes of huge wealth lying side by side, 
cheek by jowl, with fearful poverty. This violent and unnatural 
contrast will produce violent and unnatural lemedies. At least 
that is the history of violent contrasts all the woild over. The 
problem is in no sense an educational one, and will never 
become so until the primary social problem has been solved. 
*“To educate men who must be condemned to poverty is but 
to make them restive ; to base on a state of most glaring social 
inequality political institutions under which men are theoreti- 
cally equal is to stand a pyiamid on its apex” (H. George, 
Progress and Poverty, Introduction). Education is neither a 
panacea nor a source of social evils. The sooner the true 
nature of the problem is recognised and its only remedy applied, 
so much the better for the community. The State recognises 
^ its duty to the defective, the insane, and the criminal — it must 

recognise its duty, too, to the naked and hungry. 

Although so much remains to be effected, yet we must not 
forget what has been done to ameliorate and improve the moral 
and social condition of the children of our lowei classes. It is 
not so many years since Elizabeth Browning’s impassioned 
appeal made English people realise the wretched lives of the 
^ little ones; it is not so long since public-houses reserved special 
rooms for the use of their child-customers. 

Both in industrial France and Germany to-day mothers will 
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dip bread into brandy and give that for their tiny ones to 
breakfast on, whilst in America boys aie, it is said, sent to 
tmant schools to keep them from the drinking saloon. Even 
here at home the wriiei met a few days ago a hriglit little Irish 
lad, under five, who is habitually given whisky by his grand- 
parents, 

“To what an alarming extent alcoholism is prevalent among 
school children is bt ought out by an investigation recently 
made in a national school at Bonn. It appears that i6 per 
cent, of the pupils never drank milk, and had indeed lost the 
taste for it altogether. Among 247 boys and girls seven or 
eight years of age, there was not a single one \\ho had not 
tasted wine, beer, or brandy, and only some 25 percent, had 
never taken spirits. About half the children took alcohol in 
some form once or twice per day regularly, and twenty children 
received a drop of brandy from their parents in the morning 
^ for strength.^ Such children, of course, were mere ballast in 
the first few school hours. In all cases where alcohol was 
consumed, the childien showed lack of attention and genera! 
listlessness. Strange to say, the girls were more often given 
drops of biandy than the boys, probably for the sake of 
^strengthening' their delicate constitutions or their weak 
nerves. The evil certainly lies wuth the parents, for no Iiealthy 
child begotten of parents who are not regular drunkards 
naturally acquhes the taste for alcoholic beverages. It is in 
the homes that this most acute and far-reaching form of the 
evil must be combated, and that can hardly be done by legis- 
lative enactments/' {T/ie JPraciual Teachn) 

The other problem is mainly an educational one — namely, 
how best to bridge ovei the gap between the school and life. As 
the years roll on that old-world detachment of the school from 
the world outside will, we think, disappear— that mutual sus- 
picion between teacher and parent will give place, let us hope, 
to a better understanding of each other's duties and a con- 
sequent co-operation in the duty of child-training. The truth 
will be recognised that it is only by harmonious working of 
both parent and teacher that the best result can be obtaineti 
The recognition of the high nature of their task will command 
mutual respect and sympathy. For what is this task upon 
which they are engaged ? It is the training of citirens— strongs 
•f ^ sturdy men and women, men of high physical and moral 
t , stamina and women of pure beauty. In England, m in France 
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German}^, and America, the existence of the Stale depends 
upon a continuous supply of trained citizens — of men and 
women prepared for the buiden of civilisation and ready to 
cany on the great woiL which the lace, guided by some in- 
stinctive consciousness, is doing What this ‘‘ increasing 
pmpose” IS it IS impossible foi us to say Man climbs in- 
stinctively , he cannot see the end , yet though the end is hid 
It IS well to know what are those qualities necessaiy to the 
good citi/en, what the foundation is upon which the con- 
tinuous piospenty of a nation is leaied 

**Its foundation is laid in pure domestic life, in commercial 
integiity, in a high standaid of moral woith and of public 
spirit, m simple habits, m coinage, upughtness, and a certain 
soundness and moderation of judgment which spiings quite as 
much from character as fiom intellect. If you would form a 
wise judgment of the future of a nation, obseive carefully 
whether these qualities are inci easing oi decreasing 

“Obseive especially what qualities count for most in public ^ 

life. Is cbaiacter becoming of greater or less importance? ^ 

Are the men who obtain the highest posts in the nation men 
of whom in private life and ii respective of party competent 
judges speak with genuine lespect^' Aie they of sincere con- 
victions, consistent lives, indisputable integiity? ... It is by 
observing this moral current that you can best cast the horo- 
scope of a nation.” (Lecky, The Pohtual Value of History ) 
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igland, 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOE SYSTEM OF ENOEANH, 

The English system of training citizens is the resultant d 
many convergent forces England is the land of compromise* 
The National Church is a compromise, the political comti- 
tution is a compromise, the system of training citizens is a 
compromise; indeed, one might add that the national chametar 
itself is a compromise. How far this tendency to compromip 
is a national defect or virtue does not concern us here, it will 
suffice for us to have recognised it. It is a concomiiant 
attribute of that intensely individualistic tendency of the Anglo- 
Celt which excites the admiration of the philosophic foreigner^ 
particularly of those keen yet genial critics of ours on the other 
side of La Mancbe. The tendency to compromise makes true 
individualism possible. The truest freedom is only possible 
through saciihce. Pure peisonal freedom involves in practice 
the grossest tyranny. It is by the lecognition of mutual 
obligations that English freedom has developed into the 
fairest form of liberty.^ Nevertheless, the symmetry of the 
structure is lost by constant compromise. There is a lack of 
technique, of finish, of artistic unity in the picture of English 
education which detracts from its value as a picture* It is not 
my intention to outline the history of education in England ; 
but, to understand the present system of primary schools, it is 
necessary to say a word as to their origin and development 
The English people resent State control and interference more 
than any other civilised people. This plain English folk, with 

1 We would hardly suspect this public tendency, after taking a tlktent 
view of the British constitution ; but on a closer view it is the first thing 
we see. It appears to be an aggregate of pu\ilegcs, that is, of sanctioned 
injustices. The truth is that it is a body of contracts, that h, of recognised 
rights. Every one, great or small, has his own, which he defends with all 
his might. ... By this sentiment Englishmen have conquered and pre- 
served public liberty.’’ (Tame, TIisiory q/ MngUsh JJtcmmn, vot i 
p. up.) 
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Germany, and Amave cut the measure of the official They 
upon a continuoB were, him believers in the power of pxivate 
women prepare/Voluntary effort to meet all the exigencies of 
carry on the Up to 1870, education in England was left 
stmctive crthe efforts of private individuals and societies, 
purpose^’ ited, of late years it is true, by monetary grants from 
stinctivei 

it IS V? obligation of the State to provide a training for its 
goofais was not lecognised. England was the last great 
txuuntry of the world to admit the principle of Stale tiain- 
ing, and she only admitted it then because it was shown 
conclusively that the voluntaiy system had bioken down com- 
pletely, and quite failed to meet the demands of the times. 
The alternative was either State training or the imperilling of the 
life of the State by the growth of an ignorant and uneducated 
class of citizens. Reluctantly the duty was undei taken, and the 
system of Board Schools inaugurated. Nevertheless, the high 
tide of communistic endeavour was tinctured by tradition and 
controlled by compromise. The Act of 1870 was a tiiumph 
of the spiiit of compiomise. At this time, when, as we have 
said, every other civilised nation had established for some years 
a system of State-controlled national schools, only one-third 
of the children between ten and twelve years of age, and two- 
fifths of those between six and ten years of age, who ought 
to have been at school, were actually there. England had 
indeed no truly national system of education, and it was no’f 
evident that the voluntary system had failed. This fact— th^ 
fact that England more or less deliberately handicapped her- 
self in the battle of the nations by delaying the provision of 
intellectual weapons for her citizens — must never be foigotten 
when compaiing the English school of to-day with its rivals. 

The extraoi dinary fact lemains, however, that she is de- 
liberately repeating this suicidal policy in the matter of 
prganising modern secondary training for her citizens, For 
Such a delay is of a most serious character. The first 
^ twenty or thirty years of such a national system of training 
perforce be sacrificed to what one may term the 
I paechanics of training, as distinguished fiom the spirit of ihp 
, J''|raining. These decades are needed for building schools and 
I liaaking fhe^system comprehensive. They are also needed fot# 


» lding pdrmis, that is, wise, true paients — paients who l^" 
l^a^li^penence have learned to appreciate and value t<j ^ 
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full the advantages of education, and who are determined that 
no saciifice on their part shall be wanting to complete the 
training of their children. Such parents will allow nothing to 
come between the child and the school. It is only when 
school attendance has become automatic, as it has done in 
Germany, that the system may be said to have left the 
mechanics of education behind. In these matters England, 
as a whole, is to-day where Germany was in 1S70, and it is 
only in the laige urban areas of England that bright oases 
show what, it is hoped, the whole will be in another twenty 
years. 

As a result of the Education Act and of previous efforts, 
England possesses to-day a thoroughly compiehensive system of 
priipary schools. In 1900 theiewere in England and Wales 
nearly a million places provided for the future. There were 
places provided for 6,544,092 childien ; the number of childrent 
enrolled was 5,705,675, and the number in average attendance 
reached 4,687,646. 

’ The brick and mortar ” period of education has been, let 
us hope, passed m England. One is compelled to admit that 
iht practical type of mind which waxes enthusiastic over a fine 
building, regardless of the spirit within, is distinctly chaiacter- 
istij) of both England and America, though not unknown in 
France and Germany. It is a phase in the evolution of the 
ideal. 


The public primary schools of England may be divided into 
two categories — schools in which dogmatic religious teaching is 
taught, and schools in which it is not. parenthetically it may 
be stated that in practically all English primary schools 
undenominational religion or Bible teaching forms part of 
the^ curriculum. Bible reading without co 7 mnent would be 
ludicrous were it not pathetic. There are no godless schools 
in England, The former class of schools — i.e,^ in which dog- 
matic religion is taught— includes schools connected with the 
National Society of the Church of England, the Roman Catholic 
schools, and the Wesleyan schools. The latter class is made 
up of Board schools, which are controlled and partly financed 
by the local ratepayers, and in which no dogmatic religious 
teaching may be given, and of the so-called British schools, 
which are undenominational schools, supported to some extent 
^ by private effort. English schools aie sometimes classified as 
^ Board and Voluntary, but the latter term is ambiguous, is 
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still less coirect to classify the English denominational schools 
as private (as is done by the American Commissioner of 
Education in his annual leports), seeing that they have been 
defined by Act of Parliament as public elementary schools, and 
are open to eveiy child of the State irrespective of religious 
opinions. If these aie private schools, then every primary 
school in Germany is a private school. 

Of the public elementary schools in England and Wales 
there are 11,777 connected with the Church of England, 458 
Wesleyan schools, 1,045 Roman Catholic schools, and ij079 
British and other schools. There are therefore i4?359 Volun- 
tary schools, to 5,758 Board schools. There are being educated 
in the Church schools 2,300,150 children, 156,666 in the 
Wesleyan, 316,769 in the Roman Catholic, and 269,421 in the 
British schools. Thus there is a total of 3,043,006 children in 
the Voluntary schools. In the Board schools there are 2,662,669 
children enrolled; so that the number of schools connected 
with the Church of England is about double the number of 
Board schools, though the umber of scholars enrolled is 
greater in the latter. 

This is due to the Board schools being largely urban, and 
the Chuich schools largely rural. The competition of the 
Board school with its superior public resources has practically 
killed the Church urban schools, excepting some of the best of 
them. Many of these last have long and glorious histories 
behind them, which have enabled them to appeal successfully 
against the superior attractions of the neighbouring Board 
school 

The rural school in England generally makes a sad picture. 
At the base of its troubles is poverty of funds. The one thing 
needed to improve rural education all over the world is more 
money, and England is no exception. The premises are 
old, sometimes insanitary, desks antiquated and unhygienic, 
apparatus and equipment meagre, and staff composed largely 
of unqualified persons — young women who have been promoted 
from dressmaking to citizen-making, and children of a certain 
age but uncertain culture. But there are many brilliant excep- 
tions to this picture, and there is no better school in England 
the Church country school, where the clergyman and his 
^re constant visitors and helpers, and where the local 
and his lady add their quota to the good work. There 
tone engendered in these schools, and one^s 
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oniy regret is that they aie so few* It, must neyer be forgotten 
that universal school boaids would spoil that pictuie. 

Adminish aiion . — In the matter of school administration only 
the salient points will be touched upon. In general terms it 
may be said that in England, the home of local goveinment, 
the schools are conti oiled and governed by the local community 
through the representatives elected by the latepayers, or in the 
case of denominational schools by the local manageis, however 
appointed. The* English primaiy school is financed by the 
national exchequer and the local ratepayer or subscriber. It 
is through this powei of financing the schools that the central 
authority largely deiives its power over them. The central 
authority for education in England and Wales is the Board of 
Education. This Board consists of a Piesident and certain 
other members, with a large staff of permanent officials. The 
Board is divided into two branches— that concerned with 
primary, and that concerned with secondary education. There 
has also recently been established a Consultative Committee, 
consisting of unofficial members, for the purpose of advising 
the Board on any matter referred to it for consideration, and 
of compiling a register of teachers. The Board of Education 
annually dispenses to the schools a considerable amount of 
public money, and the conditions upon which these sums are 
dispensed are issued annually in the form of the ^Xode” and 
the Directory.’' For the purpose of seeing that these con- 
ditions are fulfilled and maintained, Inspectois are instructed 
to visit the schools periodically, geneially without notice, and 
to report the result of their obseivations to the cential authoiity. 
Upon the character of their report depends to some extent the 
amount of grant paid by the central authority to the local 
authority. The examination of individual children and the old 
system of payment by results (all very well at one time) have 
entirely disappeared from the English school Indeed, many 
persons consider that the pendulum has swung too far, and 
that a system of leaving certificates, such as those obtaining 
in Scotland and France, is much needed in the English school, 
if the thorough and conscientious work of the past is to be 
maintained. 

The old system used examination as a means of gauging the 
work of the school, and paying for that work at a fixed rate, 
^ Examination became identified with payment by results. The 
general acknowledgment of the iniquity and tyranny of this 
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^«emof payments has kd to » good deal of t 

.Jiticism of the value of exammatJons a tS? ' 

^J|mln•lnations, however, have a certain f fl. 

•S Cfertam sides of schooUraimng, these, _howcvtr, not the mo| 

t valuable; and they exefe^stunulatfng 
^ teacher and pup'd. Of coursi&Stimulanls are alvrays injurious\ 
iSmIy be dlpLsedwith~lat^ I 

j is found, we must be content witlil^ordinary ° j 

^ ttl the better for an occasional sha^p from °^ide. 
IPmnany, I believe the teachers theni^s^vould gladly see 

* Government Inspector oftener. 

f r Evaminations undoubtedly compel a certain thofoughness, 

I ^Conscientiousness and strenuous endeavour. They discover 
^ the nakedness of the land. They are fatal to superficiality, 

^ rarelessness and spasmodic efforts of any kind. A very 
I “ PT.lace of*Tiuth” is the examination-room. But examma- 

* tions have veiy serious limitations, which I sometimes think 
! we are prone to overlook. It should never be forgotten that, 

as a complete test of any system of training, examinations are 
—I was going to say, absolutely, but I will say, comparatively— 
useless because the test is altogether incomplete; practically, 
none of the really valuable elements of school training can be 
measured by an examination. You can measure fairly accurately 
the relative capacities of children for retaining facts, but you 
cannot" gauge the child’s love for the beautiful, the good, and 
the true- the character of the child is of too spiritual a nature 
for vou to measure it with so rough a machine as an examina- 
tion! The one great purpose of school training is beyond this 
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mind is not spiritual, it is practical: it wants 
3. So we find educators asking for a return 
m — they want results, they want facts to 
racy, they tell us, is disappearing from_ our 
er provided we have a little more intel- 
ters a little less accuracy? Children were 
-machines — now they are growing into men 
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if the pupils cannot spell quite so well nor calculate quite so 
accurately as they did in the days of the old dispensation ? 

The essential facts to be grasped in the system of adminiS" 
tration of the English school are these : — 

The schools are local, communal, parochial institutions, not 
State institutions. The control of the people over the schools 
is complete — that is, of course, as far as the, State is concerned. 
The curriculum of the school is no longer prescribed by the 
State; all that the State Retains is a power of veto in cases 
where the efficiency of the school is liable to be impaired 
The appointment and dismissal of teachers is entirely in the 
hands of the local authorities. The laws of school attendance, 
too, are in their hands, subject, however, to the approval of the 
central authority. In fact, one may say that, subject to certain 
reservations intended to secure efficiency and to. avoid the 
worst features of popular control, the power of the local 
authority over the schools is complete. 

This local authority is of two kinds — the elective and non- 
elective. The former is the school board /proper, and consists 
(except for London) of from five to fifteen members elected 
ad hoc^ and by all ratepayers, men and women. It is grati- 
fying to record that the number of women elected on these 
boards is considerable, and increasing. The number of mem- 
bers is somewhat arbitrary. A town like Leeds or Birmingham 
is represented by fifteen members, 'whilst a village of less than 
a hundred ratepayers may riot in the luxury of a five-member 
board. 

The small administrative areas are one of the greatest 
curses to rural education, and until they have been abolished 
the condition of the country school must continue lamentable. 

The non-elective authority constitutes the governing body of 
the denominational and British schools. 

The management of the Church of England schools is 
vested in a committee of which the incumbent is generally 
the chairman — sometimes the only, and always the most active, 
member. This body is, as a lule, purely denominational, 
though sometimes, when the parish agrees to pay a voluntary 
katey other membeis may be co-opted or elected, and the 
dreaded School Board kept out 
In the Catholic school the priest is the active member, the 
jtemainder of the committee of management being generally 
islee|)ing partners. 

3 
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The British school is a relic. It was established by the 
British and Foreign School Society, and flourished before 
1870; but as the religious, unsectarian teaching which is dis- 
tinctive of that Society is also distinctive of most Board 
schools, the British school was generally transferred to^ a 
board. Where it survives it is, curiously enough, main- 
tained in order to keep out a School Board and the dreaded 
rate. 

School Laws , — The parent or guardian of every child between 
five and fomteen yeais of age must cause such child to attend 
a certified efficient school every time the school is open, unless 
the child is receiving efficient instruction in some other manner, 
or being twelve years of age, or more, is exempt from attend- 
ance at school under certain conditions. 

These conditions of exemption are, speaking generally, 
either^ — 

1. That the child is twelve years of age, and has passed an 

examination in a certain standard of proficiency, which 
standard is fixed by the local authority. (This standard 
is sometimes, particularly in rural districts, appallingly 
low, and is a public monument to audacious ignorance.) 

Ob 

2. That the child is thirteen, and has made in any five 

years, between the ages of five and thiiteen, 350 
attendances per annum, or has passed Standard IV.^ 

Children employed in agriculture are, when the local 
authority so decides, only required to make 250 attendances 
a year between the ages of eleven and thirteen, which lattet 
is the age of total exemption in such districts. Other points 
requiring notice are that no child under twelve may be' 
employed in labour of any kind, and no child under thirteen 
may be employed in mines. 

Between the ages of twelve and fourteen, children may be 
employed in labour for half-time if they have passed a certain 
standard of proficiency, or made 300 attendances per annum 
for five years. For blind and deaf children the age at which 
employment may begin is sixteen years. All contraventions 
of these laws involve a penalty of from 5s, to 


^ The ‘‘standard ” of the English school corresponds to the “grade ’’ of 
the American school, and covers roughly the work done m each schdol 
year. There are {or rather were) seven standards, corresponding to thh 
seven years of school life (7-14)- t 
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What strikes the observer in the English laws is their 
extreme complexity. They have grown consequent^ upon a 
growth in public opinion. Compulsory education is a new 
phase in English public life, and the restiveness of the Saxon 
has taken none too kindly to the bit We shall see that public 
opinion in America still further lags behind There is some- 
thing to be said both for and against compulsory educa- 
tion, and it is only the extreme danger to the State of 
having an uneducated class within its borders that justifies 
compulsion. 

Compulsory education is never popular. Like vaccination, 
it is a purely preventive measure, and is always apt to excite 
the indignation of some of the best elements in the community. 
Better than any compulsory laws are attractive schools and 
sympathetic teachers. It is only in communities with poor 
schools that the attendance is bad. Make school pleasant 
and attractive, and you will need but few attendance officers. 
Let us have the best teachers and beautiful schools, and 
our children will follow us there as of old the children of 
Hamelin followed the pied piper. As for the present law, it is 
too harsh for the thoughtless, and too mild for the vicious 
parent. 

School Finance . — “In 1833 Great Britain began with a vote 
of ;^2o,ooo; in i860 it was ;2^8oo,ooo, in 1897 it was over 
;^9,ooo,ooo in public grants for elementary education in this 
island alone, exclusive of nearly ;^5,ooo,ooo raised by rates 
for the same purpose. For the first quarter of a century after 
the passing of the first Elementary Education Act, the total 
expenditure in England and Wales under this heading, from 
all sources, public and private, is estimated at 19,000,000. 
Secondary and technical education draw ;?^i, 500,000 sterling 
annually from endowments and local rates, while the uni- 
versities and university colleges derive more than ;;^i,ooo,ooo 
from income and subsidies. The total education fund from 
public grants, endowments, and other sources, must amount 
to fully ^20,000,000 a year for Great Britain and Ireland.^^ — 
Graham Balfour in The Educational Systems of Great Britain 
and Ireland^ p. xxxvi. 

For the year ending 31st December 1900, the total grant 
made by the State Treasury towards the expenses of primary 
education in England and Wales reached the sum of 
^2^3,973,871 IIS. 9d, made up as follows : — 




Besides this grant from the central authority, the schools also 
draw upon local support in one of two ways : — 

I. If the school is a Board school it diaws upon the rates 
for its support. The amount so paid vai ies enormously, from 
one halfpenny in the pound up to three and fourpence in the 
pound. This variable incidence of local taxation is the cause 
of much of the unpopularity of the Board school system in 
many parts of England, as well as the fact that one third of 
England and Wales escapes the School Board rate altogether^ 
This is due generally to the local needs being supplied by a 
voluntary school. This is unfair to everybody — to the volun- 
tary subscriber, because he pays when others do notj to the 
teacher and school generally, because the means are meagre j to 
the general citizen, because he is not asked to do his duty as 
a citizen ; but, above all, it is unfair to the child and handicaps 
him unfairly in competition with other children. 

The present system of rating is extremely unsatisfactory and 
indefensible. It is the main cause of the inefficiency of much 
of the rural education in England. It presses heaviest upon 
those least able to bear it. The rate is at or above a shilling 
in the pound in 20 per cent, of the English boroughs, 17 per 
cent, of the English parishes, in 8.7 per cent of the Welsh 
^boroughs, and in 23.4 per cent, of the Welsh parishes. The 
'system is capricious and often harsh. It has all the vices that 
system of rating might reasonably be expected to possess* 
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£ s. d. 

1. Annual Grants for day 1 day . . 5^^95,929 12 9 

and evening schools j evening . 195,641 14 z 

2. Fee Grants for Day Scholars . . ... 2,341,812 16 4 

3. Grants for Blind and Deaf Children ... ... I9>^49 4 u 

4. Grants to School Boards under Act 33 & 34 Viet. 

c. 7S» s. 97 ... . • . . • 20s, 86s H o 

5. Annual Grants to Tiaimng Colleges .. ... 195,344 16 1 1 

6 Pensions and Gratuities to Teacheis . ... 47}7Xi I 

7. Administration ; — £ s. d. 

* Office in London 82,441 15 2 \ 

Inspection , . 210,096 13 2 j- ... 294,206 15 i 

Contingencies of Office 1,668 6 9 J 

8. Oiganisation of DisUicts, etc., under Act 33 & 34 

Vict. c. 75 •. ••• 749 n 10 

9. Special Inquiries . ... ... — 

10. Aid Grant , . ... ... . . S76 j7^o 4 9 

1 1. Refund of Cost of Tiainmg recovered fi om Teachers — 

Total .;^8,973 jS 7 i xx 9 
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The amount per child thus raised by local rates of course 
varies according to the locality, but the aveiage amounts are as 
follows : — 


For English Counties , . 

„ Welsh Counties . . 

„ English County Boroughs 
„ Welsh County Boroughs 


,, 19 4 per child. 

o 19 8 ,, 

• • I XI 3 n 

104 „ 


2. The Denominational or so-called Voluntaiy schools 
have to depend on voluntary subscriptions to supplement the 
Treasury grant. The amounts thus collected by the different 
denominations are as follows : — 


Local Income per Scholar (1900) 

Expenditure per Scholar. 

Class of School. 

FromFees, 

Books, 

etc 

Voluntaiy 

Subscriptions 

On Teachers' 
Salaiies 

Total, 


s d. 

£ S cl. 

£ s. d. 

S. d. 

Church Schools . . 

X 4 1 

067 

I XS 5 

263 

Wesleyan Schools 

4 10 I 

032 

; I 15 II 

2 6 8 

Roman Catholic Schools 
British and other Unde- 

0 7 

062 

I 10 9 

244 

nominational Schools 

2 II 

071 

1 17 9 

29 s 

All Voluntary Schools 

X 7 

065 
(Rates ) 

I IS 2 

265 

Board Schools 

0 5 

1 I 5 6 

252 

2 17 $ 


The total amount per annum spent on the training of each 
child in average attendance m the English school is ;^2 i is. 7d, 
By the Act of 1891 every parent was given the right to 
obtain free education for his children, and the Government 
gave a special grant in lieu of fees to all schools, which grant 
practically abolished school fees. As a result, education in 
England to-day is gratuitous and compulsory. To be accurate, 
649,321 children only paid school fees in 1900, 

School Buildings . — It is impossible to speak in general terms 
of English school buildings. They vary enormously, from the 
uncomfortable, cold, damp village schoolhouse, which has so 
many functions in life to fulfil, up to the magnificent, palatial 
structures ^vhich the great progressive boards of England and 



Wales have erected for the use of their future citizens. Poor 
school buildings are not peculiar to England ; they are to be 
found in Ameiica, France, and Geimany, and but little satis- 
faction can be gained by a prolonged contemplation of them. 
It may, howevei, be stated that the rural distiicts of England 
do not monopoli&e them. Indeed, too often they are found 
in the centie of our laigest cities. However, they are rapidly 
disappearing, and what remain aie evidence not so much 
of a stupid economy as of the enormous revolution which 
has taken place in school aichitectuie cluiing the last thirty 
yeais. It was in 1847 that the class-room system was intro- 
duced into America, at Boston. Twenty years after that the 
accepted type of school m England was that intended to carry 
out the Lancasterian system of teaching. The idea was to 
have as many classes under the eye of the head teacher as 
possible; so we find the barn recommended as a good model 
for the school architect to set before him. To-day in England 
there are still too many of such schools, but the ingenuity 
of the modem architect, and the lequiiements of those in 
authority, have tended to transform them, by means of glass 
partitions, etc., into tolerably modern structures with the neces- 
sary class-rooms. The general suitability of school buildings 
in England is rapidly improving. 

It is more profitable to describe the modern English school 
premises, which on the whole may be said to be admirably 
suited for their purpose in life, and probably equal to any 
school buildings elsewhere. 

The infant school is modelled on that of the school for 
older scholars; play-rooms are rarely piovided, gardens only 
occasionally, and the space for games, marching, etc., is none 
too liberal. The efforts of the teachers, however, generally 
succeed in making these schools very pleasant places for the 
little ones, and there are few pictures more beautiful than that 
of some of our best infant schools. 

The English primary school of the modem type is built 
on the Central Flail principle, and costs from ;^io to 
;^2o per seat. The average for Board schools is ;^I4 i8s. 7d. 
The class-rooms are generally lighted from the left, heated 
and ventilated on the Plenum system, or by direct radia- 
tion. The class-rooms accommodate from fifty to sixty 
children, allowing ten square feet for each child. The desks 
are dualj and generally of two sizes. But little caie is taken 
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to provide the child with a suitable seal and desk. The 
modern schools have an accommodation of from 1200 to 
1400 children, and in these the sexes are sometimes educated 
together. Of course, separate hygienic and sanitary ariange- 
ments aie provided, and these are of an eminently satisfactory 
chaiacter. Such immense schools require unusual skill in their 
organisation, and the results, as a lule, fully justify the care 
bestowed. Besides the class-rooms and central hall for 
assembly, they often possess swimming-baths in the base- 
ment, where the children are taught to swim by a competent 
instiuctor. There are specially fitted rooms for cookery and 
laundry work for the gills, and rooms for work in iron and 
wood for the boys. Special cloak-rooms and lavatoiy accom- 
modation also are provided. 

Of these English schools, many possess savings banks and 
libraries. These libraries average 221 volumes each. 

Table showing Number of School Savings Banks 
AND Libraries. 


Year ending 

Number of public elementary day schools in 
which have been established 

31st August. 

Saving Banks. 

No lecoid befoie 1879. 

School Libiane'?. 

No record before iS8o» 

1879 

848 



1880 

1087 

2092 

i8Sr 

11S7 

23S2 

1882 

1376 

2603 

1383 

1718 

3046 

18S4 

1979 

3322 


2046 

s-iSg 

1886 

2142 

3842 

1SS7 

S2SS 

4056 

1888 

2429 

4142 

1889 

2509 

4311 

1890 

2498 

4401 

1891 

2629 

4967 

1892 

’63S3 

5560 

5832 

1893 

8548 

1894 

8661 

6225 

1895 

8410 

6381 


^ Abolition of school fe^s. 



^ An Austialian writer placed on record the opinion of a clerk to an 
Engli9h school boaicl “ His experience, and it agreed with that of most 
men wlio had studied the subject, was that the Geunans were not piactical 
jeripngh Froebel was not practical. IIis system was all theoiy; it would 
get resiiUs. His ideas about symbolism and all that were altogether 
The English people had reduced kindeigarten to practice. Jiist 
the i eduction has been thorough. The lesultant system i$ as 
as the solemnisation of a wedding with the bnde abseht,’* 
tn 7 hree ConhnenU^i p. 78,) ^ 
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The total amount annually spent on school buildings has 
neaily doubled during the last ten years. In 1886 this sum 
amounted to ;j^r2,323,8o2, in 1891 it was ^(^2, 428, 633, while 
in 1896 it reached the large sum of ^^4, 069, 148. 

The currkuhm of the English public elementary school 
has been fixed iaigely, from year to year, by the Code 
annually issued by the Board of Education. The tendency 
has been cleaily to an enrichment of the curriculum. In the 
best of the English infant schools a piofound revolution 
of method has taken place during recent years.^ Foimal 
lessons in the three R’s have disappeared, and the whole of 
the training received by the little ones has been based on the 
principles of the kindergarten as enunciated by Froebel Much 
of the old routine still remains, neveitheless there is no part of 
the English educational system so brimful of real promise as 
the work that is now being done m our best infant schools. 
The teachers are enthusiastic and sympathetic, and eager to 
learn, and in many respects are closely similar to the best 
American teachers. This revolution of spirit in the infant 
school is due mainly to the freedom which the central authority 
has allowed them. It is freedom alone — that is the one thing 
needful to revolutionise the school Make your teachers strong, 
and allow them complete liberty. That is the policy of the 
wise State. 

In the primary school the early Codes after i860 prescribed 
only the three R’s, but little by little this meagre fnenu has 
been added to, until we reach the full and wide curriculum of 
the Code of 1900, which is practically identical with the 
curriculum of the German Volksschule, Indeed, it is if any^ 
thing the richer of the two. 

The compulsory subjects under the Code previous to 1900 
were the three R’s — reading, writing, and arithmetic— together 
with needlework for the girls and drawing for the boys. One 





other subject at least might be taken, known as a class subject; 
as a raattei of fact, nearly all schools took two class subjects. 
Then in the larger schools the top classes would take one or 
two extia subjects, known as specific subjects, such as algebia, 
domestic economy, etc. Probably the following figures will 
enlighten the reader much better than any amount of descrip- 
tion could do. 


Table showing the Number of Departments in which 
Scholars were Examined in 1899, 


— 

Counties, 

County Boroughs. 

English 

10,784 

2,410 

Geography 

^5.054 

2,818 

Elementary Science ... 

18,031 

3.270 

History 

5,1 06 

773 

Suitable Occupations . 

103 

30 

Domestic Economy .. 

699 

187 

Needlework 

i 6.117 

1 

83s 


In 83 2 per cent, of all the schools singing was taught 
by note — generally by the Tonic Sol fa (movable doh) 
system. 

It should be explained that needlework, although compul- 
sory, might be p?esenied as an 01 dinary subject or as a class 
subject. It is as the lattei that it figures in the above table. 
The next table gives the number of schools in which were 
taught 


— 

1 Counties. 

County Boroughs. 

Drawing . . 

16,378 

2,165 

Science .. 1 

747 

328 

Physical Exeicise 

7 . 7^7 

1.358 

Militaiy Diill j 

2,059 

600 
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Lastly, we have the number of scholars who were taught 


— 

Counties. 

Count) Boiou 

Cookery 

104,591 

94,968 

Laundiy Work 

18,841 

6772 

Dairy Work ... 

12 

— 

Cottage Gardening ... 

1336 

14 

Manual Instruction ... 

43,906 

37 i 3S<5 


It must be admitted that the curriculum of the English 
school in the past has been based mainly on monetary, „ 
not pedagogic principles. There was no unity, no pedagogic 
basis to the curriculum, and no direct relationship between 
the curriculum and environment of the school. 

Under the new Code this complexity will, it is hoped, 
disappear; subjects will be selected for their intrinsic, not 
extrinsic value. Henceforth the course of instruction of the 
English primary school will include English (under that term 
is contained reading, lecitation, composition, writing, and a 
modicum of giammar), arithmetic, drawing for boys, needle- 
work for girls, geography, history, object-lessons on the world 
around tlie child, ^ singing (generally by note), and physical 

^ I stait,” said Raskin, with the geneial piinciple that every school 
is to be fitted for the cbildien in its neighbourhood who are likely to grow 
up and live in its neighbourhood. The idea of a general education which 
is to fit eveiyhody to be Empeior of Russia, and provoke a boy, whatever 
he lb, to want to be something bettei, and wherever he was born, to think 
it a disgiace to die, is the most entirely and directly diabolical of all the 
countlebs stupidities into which the British nation has been of late beliayed 
by its avarice and iiietigion. There aie, indeed, certain elements of 
education which aie alike necessaiy to the inhabitants of every spot of 
earth Cleanliness, obedience, the first laws of music, mechanics, and 
geometry, the primary facts of geography and astionomy, and the outlines 
of histmy, should evidently be taught alike to poor and licb, to sailor and 
shepheid, to labourer and shop-boy. But foi the rest, the efficiency of any 
school will be found to increase exactly in the latio of its direct adaptation 
to the cucmnstances of the children it receives; and the quantity of know- 
ledge to be attained in a given time being equal, its value will depend on 
the possibilities of its instant application. 

“You need not leach botany to the sons of fishermen, aichitectuie to 
shepherds, or painting to colliers ; still less the elegances of grammar to 
^^childieti, who throughout the probable course of their total lives will have, or 
; I ^afight to have, little to Say, and nothing to write.” — Cimfgerdi, vol. iii 

I H ' 1 
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exercise. In well-staffed schools, and under favourable cireiini- 
stances, this curriculum is to be exleiidei! lo include such other 
subject or subjects as may appear desirable. 

An English boy should therefoie leave the elementary 
school at about thirteen years of age will) a lair cniuipment 
of intellectual tools. He will be able to read Ihu iUly atKl 
with some intelligence any ordinary leadingdHmk. Much 
of his time in school has been devoted tu oral leading, 
and only occasionally has he been allowed to indulge in 
“silent^' reading. This is a relic of the old system wlien 
each boy bad to read aloud before tht' inspector. His 
spelling will probably he sometimes shaky, but that is wH 
altogether his fault or his tea(‘heiV; it is <!iic to the 
wretched orthography of the English language, winch is the 
cause of much of the mechanical teaching seen in the schoed, 
and absorbs a very large portion of the total time and energy. 
He will be able to cipher fairly readily ; he will be acquainted 
with fractions, vulgar and decimal, with calculations in stocks, 
discount, etc. He will have acquired the art of clear writing* 
His knowledge of the history of even his own land will not be 
strong, of other lands it will be nil He will have spent nnieh 
time in what is called “ Grammar that is, he will lie able lo 
distinguish and name the parts of speech and analy’^e ami parse 
sentences j but this knowledge will not appreciably influence 
his mode of thought-expression. That he picks up incident- 
ally from his teachers and his books, unfoitunatcly too from 
the home and the stieet. His knowledge of geography will be 
extensive, like the British Empiic, but it will often be singularly 
weak in its basic elements. He will often know the geography 
of India better than that of Cambridgeshire. licNvill have 
been introduced to the glories of a national lilerature un- 
equalled by any other, but his heritage of this will sometimcH 
be limited to a few hundred lines of some standard author/^ 
He may too be fortunate enough to know .something of the 
i^atural world around him. He will have been taught ** 1 hawing 
too; but drawing as a means of thought expression he will 
know nothing of. He will be able to sing a piece of music by 
note, and his physical powers will have been developed by 
exercise. 

The girls will have been taught needlework, and some of 
them plain cooking. 

Altogether a boy will have, as wc have sakl, certain intellectual 
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the making of citizens. 

SSes. 

is still suffering from the tyranny of the '•hree R s. 

Comiulsorv education m England is Dare\y t“’^Y y®““ 
nld so that in comparing the attendance of children at school 

in England with, say, that of fart“The“aTerage 

nhlP allowance must be made for that fact, ine average 

Sendance hr England and Wales ms for 1891 = 77-6 per 
cent of the number enrolled, 1899 — 81.8 per cent, ^9^® 

82. i per cent. This varies considerably for diprent localities. 
In Bedfordshire the attendance in 1900 was 87.2 per cent, 
the total number enrolled; in Westmoreland, 85.9 per cent, 

whilst in Denbighshire it was 72-9 per “"^ib^^^romwldr 
brokeshire 71. «; per cent. In the town of West Bromwich 
rire reLrkable average of 88.1 per cent was «^ohed; whdst 
in Stockport it fell to 76.7 per cent. These figures are not 
above criticism. They are obtained by dividing the total 
number of attendances made by the number “f 
enrolled on the last day of the financia school year. This 
latter is a very fluctuating quantity, and depends upon the 
period in the academic year at which the financial year 
ends. However, as relative averages, the figures are fairly 

indicative of the facts. • i j 4.u f 

The figures of average attendance given above include tnat 

of all children on the school registers, and therefore of many 
children who are not of school age. For purposes of com- 
parison, therefore, it is important to have the atlendances_ot 
the older childien sepaiated from those of the mlants, t.e., 
children under seven years of age. 

, . 3>205,S54_ 

{a) Attendance of older scholars m ^ 552,795 

87.51 per cent. (Even this, however, includes a con- 
, ! I i siderable number of children in infant annexes under 
J I ^ ^ seven years of age.) 
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These two tables further amplify this point ; — 


Year. 

Iiifants on 
Kegibterfc. 

Average 1 

Atteiitlance. j 

put age of Average 
Atteml.ime to 

Infanb mi Kegiatris. 

1896 ... 

1.928.493 

1.370.919 

71.08 

1897 . 

1.972.331 

1.389.978 

1,434,839 

70.47 

1898 ... 

2,012,623 

70.79 

1S99 ... 

2,032,261 

1,464.494 

72.06 

1900 

2,023,319 

1.460,576 

72.18 


Year. 

Older 

Scholars on 
Registers 

A^ erage 
Attendance. 

Peiccntage Average 
Attendant e t«> pJ<ler 
Schohub nn Regiblerv* 

1896 .. 

3.494.496 

3,051,99^ 

87.33 

1S97 ... 

3,534.708 

3.098,5^5 

I 87.66 

1898 , . 

3,564,243 

3 >J 29,326 

87,79 

1899 

3,621,831 

3.172,444 

1 87.59 

1900 ... 

3,662,79s 

3 » 2 Q 57554 

87.51 


These figures cannot be considered altogether unsatisfactory^ 
The attendance of children over seven years of age in the 
English school is 87^ per cent of the possible. Ninety 
per cent would appear fiom experience the attainable in this 
matter. Ten per cent, is not too much to allow for the 
accidents of childhood and the daily demands of the poor 
home. A careful investigation, however, shows that some 
areas are particulaily lax in this matter of attendance. In 
some areas in Wales there are actually 40 per cent of the 
children daily absent from school. These dark spots bring 
out more clearly the bright spots — for how bright must they be 
to make the whole so fair I As has already been pointed out, 
this matter of regular attendance is one of tlie earliest products 
of a State system of education. The improvement has been 
very gradual it is true, still, on the whole, it has been percep* 
tible. We of to-day are beginning to reap the firshfruits of 
1870. The parents of to-day have themselves been through 
the nation’s schools ; and had the school-life of their days been * 
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made as attractive as it is to-day, I doubt not but that our 
school attendance would compare favourably even with that 
of Germany. School laws can do something, but^ public 
opinion can do much moie ; and until public opinion has 
ciystallised upon the absolute necessity of a sound training 
for our childien, this irregulaiity of attendance will continue. 
The growth in public opinion is very slow, but it is well worth 
waiting for. Acts of Parliament have never yet made people 
more moral, and this matter of attendance is largely one of 
morality. 

The age of leavings and the problem of child labour in 
England . — Demociacy is extremely conservative. Reforms 
require enormous time to be completed among a free people. 
American educators, like English reformers, are constantly 
bewailing the slow rate at which public opinion moves* Pub- 
lic opinion has to be educated before a refoim can be brought 
about; still the reform, when it does come, is much more 
effective and real than is the reform pi omulgated by a decree 
and willed by an autocrat. 

Nothing in educational reform has shown a slower growth 
than the question of the age of withdrawal from the school 
and the employment of child labour. We shall see later on 
that our English folk are not peculiar in this respect. Wheie- 
ever child labour is valuable, the same difficulties arise. The 
raising of the withdrawal age by successive Acts of Parliament 
is an unmistakable indication of a healthy growth of public 
opinion. To-day the minimum age of withdiawal is twelve. 
The number of children in school over ten years of age in 
1900 was $4.92 per cent, of the total number of children in 
school Writing in 1897, Messrs Sadler and Edwards thus 
summarise this matter of attendance : — - 

^‘(i) Over 9,000,000 children have left the schools in the 
last twenty-five years, and as theie were over 5,250,000 children 
on the books on the 31st August 1895, it follows that the 
elementary schools of England and Wales have during the last 
twenty-five years provided instruction for over 14,250,000 
children, 

^*(2) The attendance of children under three years of age 
is decreasing. Whereas in 1875 there were 19,358 on the 
Twisters, or .7 per cent of the total number, in 1885 there 
but 8,986, or .2 per cent, of the total, and in 1895 only 
,07 per cent of the total 
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*‘(3) The number that leave school at ten years of 
age is decreasing. The percentage of scholars to the 
total number in the schools in the following years was as 
follows : — 



— 

i 10 and 
i under ii. 

i 

II and 
under 12 

12 and 
under 13. 

13 and 
under 14. 

14 and 
over. 

Total over 
10 yeais 
of age, 

In 1875 

10.67 

8 83 

6.28 

3.38 

98 

29. 13 

tSSo ' 

1094 

983 

7 7S 

3 

I 14 

33 - SS 

18S5 

II 45 

10. II 

7.S1 

3 21 

.89 

33-47 

1890 

II 41 

10.32 

7.82 

3 ' 14 

.87 

33 S 6 

189s 

11.23 

10.47 1 

1 

8 85 

1 

3-72 

1. 00 

35-27 


Thus while the peicentage of the children over ten to the total 
number in the school was only 29,13 in 1875, and 33.55, 
33,47, 33.56 respectively in the years 1880, 1885, and 1890, 
It had risen in 1895 35-^7; while in 1890 there were 

548,103 children between 10 and ii, in 1891 there were 499,402 
between ii and 12 — number who left, 48,701, or over one per 
cent of the total number of children on books. In 1894 there 
were 577,060 between 10 and ii, in 1895 there were 554,603 
between ii and 12— number who left, 22,457, or less than .5 per 
£ent of the total children on books. 

“(4) The number of children who remain at school after 
they are fourteen yeais of age, which showed a tendency to 
decease from 1882 to 1892, rose from .78 per cent of 
the whole number on the registers in 1892 to .85 per 
cent in 1893, to .91 per cent, in 1894, and to i per cent in 

“(5) The present average school-life of children attending 
public elementary day schools is from eight to nine years. 
\Special Reports^ vol. i.) 

The efficiency of the eniolment of the English school is 
brought out in the following table, which shows the esti- 
mated number of children of the class usually found in 
public elementary schools, fro 7 n five to thirteen years of 
age, with the number and proportion of such children 
enrolled ; — 
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sumaiea - Rembters to estimate 

,?fCMdven.t Cb d. en oa children. 


Middle of Year. 


Registers. 

1900. 


and 7 . « 
Jetween 7 
and II 
Between ii 
and 13 

Total .. 


ll 1,288,515 

1__— 

1,210,420 

r 

2,525,670 

2,475,993 

I 

1,222,245 

1 1,104,132 

5,036,430 

1 4,790,54s 




I The age of withdr-^^^^ S 

I extent by the local authon Y- standard of 1 

I noticeable ^ and partial exemption from school. I 

1 proficiency for both total ana p , • public opinion i 

time attendance at schoo Fourth in 1,055 areas, 

' Thr’syMem hnovin as^heSlf-time system, by a cbM 

■L“i? in“= be. of these ■•helMmers" » shorn, by 

I > the &ot that m talf-timeta 

lit * . 1880 „ i 93>953 » 

^ hi«i 1885 „ i 75.°39 

i'fjfl'*!. 1890 „ ^ 7 S >437 

plfia ; ^4s ., •■ 

1900 „ 89,036 ,. ; 

Iflli j| 

B : 4 'd ^ . r t ■■k 1 14 4 4 ' . ! i 'if ll'll 
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THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SYSTEM OF ENGLAND. 4$ 

prise* is the employment of children out of school hours. 
There is more suffering caused thoughtlessly than deliberately 
in this world, and doubtless as much of this labour is due to 
lack of thought as to lack of sympathy. It is extreme poverty, 
however, that is the main motive, and the phenomenon is due 
almost entirely to a bad economic system which compels the 
parents to eke out their miserable shillings by the pence of 
their children. An inquiry made by the Board of Education 
recently, elicited the following figures ; — 

Children employed out of school — 


Under 7 years of 

age 131 

7 years of age 

1,120 

s 

... 4,211 

9 

... 11,027 

10 „ 

... 22,131 

II „ 

••• 36.77s 

12 „ 

• • 47.471 

13 

• 18,556 

1 4 and over 

.. 1,787 

Age not stated 

... 817 


One might imagine it a difficult matter to find employment 
for children under seven years of age. Here are some details 
of how these are employed : — 


GIRLS. 


County 

Age, 

Stand* 

ard 

Occupation. 

Hours per 
Week. 

1 Rate of Pay 
pel Week. 

Devon ... 

! 6 

I 

Carries mUk (morn- 
ing and evening) 

35 

Employed by 
parents 

Leicester . , 
Noptbmn- 

6 

0 

Seaming hose 

15 

Id. 

berland,. 

6 

I 

Nurse girl ... 

ir 

2d. and food 

if ... 

6 

I 

Nurse girl 

29 


Rutland ... 

6 

I 

Nursing 

i8i 1 

sel- 

"Worcester.. 

S 

0 

Pea-picking 

15 

ls. 3d. 


I, 


y ’ id ^ 


14 . 


iifiisisiisisisisit 

iBIiillSBllllllW 
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BOYS. 


Beds 

Cambridge 

»» 

Chester ,. 
Cornwall . 
Kent 
Lancaster 


Leicester .. 
London .. 

jj 

»i 

Middlesex 

Noifolk 


1 Ag« I 

stand- 

ard. 

Occupation. 

Houi s 1 
pci Week. 

6 

I 

Onion peeling 

20 8. 
o 

5 

6 

0 

0 

SiiigUng turnips 

Milk boy 

0 

17 

6 

0 

12 

6 

0 

Helps on faun 

24 

6 

0 

Sells papers 

12 

6 

1 

Carrying nnlk 

14 

6 

I 

Delivers milk 

28 

6 

I 

Sells fiiewood 

5 nights 

6 

j I 

belL floweib 

I night 

6 

I ' 

Papeis .. 1 

17 

. 6 

o 

Turning hose 

20 < 


0 

Selling newspapeis 

About 12 

<5 

o 

i> ’j 

>> 

6 

o 


»» 

: 6 


Cauying coal and 
sweeping up stables 

i I3i 

0 

6 

I 

Stone picking 

0 

1 6 

I 

Paper boy . 

12 

6 

— 

Stone-bieaUng in 
the quarries 

9 

6 

I 

Newsboy 

15 

" ^ 

0 

Bnckmaking 

- 

24 


Rate of Pay 
pel Week. 


l— r 

IS. 4d. 

IS. 4d. 

IS. 2d 

No wages 

IS. 

6d. 

2S 

Not stated 
id 
7d. 

6d. for bank 
acconnt 
IS. 

IS. 

IS. 


And here are the cases ot tnree Doys nxx. ^ 

idea Srhow this out-of-school employment presses on the 

individual child : — 


Name. 

Employed 

A.M. 

Hrs 

P.M. 

Hrs. Wages. 

L. Sm m ys- 

6 ftvo., Stand. 

Spy. 1 

^ 4 

1 , 

J * 

Mondjiy 
Tuesday . 
W’dnsd’y 
j Thmsday ' 
Friday . 
Saturday 

» 1 

Sunday .. 

5.30 to 8.30. 
do, 
do. 
do, 

do. ! 

do. 

9 to 12 

6 to 2.30 P.M. 

3 

3 

3 

i 3 

3 ' 
3 

3 

H 

29i 

Sto 5-30 

» do. 
do. 
do. 

do. ' 
I to 4 30 

5 to 6 30 

J 3s, per 

1 week and 

1 breakfast 
i on 

t Sunday. 

M ^ 

¥ 

t k ^ ,h .. 
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Name. 

Employed 

A M 

His 

P M. 

Hrs 

Wages. 

W. S., I2yr& 

Monday , 



S to to 

5 

Tea each 

9 mo., Stand 

Tuesday 

W’dn’sd'y 



do. 

5 

evening, 
all meals 

V., llatr^ 



do. 

5 

dressed s Boy. 

Thursday 

... 


do. 

5 

on Satur- 

: P'uday .. 


... 

do. 

S 

day, and 3s. 

* 

Saturday 

9 to 12 

3 

I to II 

10 

per w eek. 


Sunday .. 

8. 30 to 2 P.M, 

si 







Si 


35 

Total, 

43 J hours. 


W.P., 12 yis. 

Monday . 

6 to 8 

2 

5 to S 

3 

3s. per 

8 mo*, Stand. 

Tuesday , 
W’dn’sd’y 

do. 

2 

do. 

3 

week and 

V., Paper Boy. 

do. 

2 

do. 

3 

breakfast 

Thuisday 

do. 

2 

do. 

3 

on Sun- 


Fiiday ... 

do. 

2 

i do. 

3 

days. 


Saturday 

6 to 9 

3 ^ 

I to 7 

6 




9 30 to 12 

1 2j 

... 




Sunday . 

7 to n 

1 

1 

4 

i9i 


21 

Total, 
40J hours. 


There is nothing sadder in our social life than much of this 
premature employment of little children. One hears much of 
parental rights and privileges, of the rights of the State and of 
the Church, but not a voice is raised on behalf of the rights 
of children. The State and the Chuich united call down the 
blessings of Heaven on the father. All nations sing the praise 
of the father of many. In old times it was perhaps justified, 
and even to-day, from the national point of view, it is in the big 
family that the 7nen of to-moriow are found. 

‘Hn the case of a family consisting of one or two children, 
the excessive tenderness of the parents, their perpetual 
fears of misfortune happening to their offspring, and the 
i manner in which the latter are frequently indulged, have the 
, effect of depriving the male children of any spirit of boldness 

I ^and enterprise, and of any power of endurance. Fiom this evil 

I I Trance is suffering at the present day.” — P. Leroy-Beaulieu in 
: \ikmMmiomisU fran^ais^^ quoted by Kidd, ibid,,, Appendix IV. 

I ^ But consider what big families entail In the lower ranks 
life they mean constant poverty, hunger, and struggle, 

ifel ' 
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The,m=a„mtl.e»cnac^^ 

r H a» afriCe conde»„ tofo. «.l.s,»g 

“ ="„ta .5 

.J t^pnUUv child often enjo>s some outof-school 

Ifind IS certainly harmful to a vigorous childhood, on ^ 
wd thf Me of the faim and the cottage gives many oppor- 

iS life and entitles the holder to a pension at sixty-five 
cate IS tor me, anu certificated teachers are qualified 

IHS ^gfateiale M thi schoM « 

the Governmenf inspector lecommends an assistant teacher as 

training colleges The successful candidates at this examination 
become immediately qualified as assistant teachers 

/I iiriihnnal Teachers — These teachers have no academic or 
pro'fef^al whatsoever They are young women 

wer eighteen years of age, approved by the Governihent in- 
snector without examination, and popularly known as Art 68. 
TCfom oTe M the weak^t spots m the English educational 

system _'Phese are young apprentices of from 

fifteen to eighteen yeais of age, engaged by the managers on 
* niceen g f.„ci.;ng under the superintendence of the head 

l'|lt"^hft'meat maiority of English primary teachers commence 
^s Sd^eaShS £ the cLpleSon of their apprWjT,^ 

r * Iff fi'l 
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they Sit at the King’s Scholarship Examination. 1 nose who 
pass in the first or second class aie eligible to proceed to the 
training college, but as the examination is competitive, and 
the training college accommodation in England veiy inadequate, 
only about forty seven per cent of those qualified can actually 
enter the training colleges All who pass the King’s Scholar- 
ship Examination, whether m fiist, second, or third class, 
become qualified as assistant teachers 

These may pioceed furthei to the Certificate examination, 
and so become fully qualified elemental y teachers without 
having actually passed through a training college course 
Hence the certificated teacheis aie divided into trained and 
tmf rained teachers Fifty eight per cent only of English 
certificated teachers have been trained for two years The 
central authority does not recognise any distinction between 
the two classes of certificated teachers. 

The comparatively large pioportion of untrained certificated 
teachers m England is mainly due to — 

1 The cost to the student of the training college course 

2 The inadequate amount of training college accommo 

dation 

3 The fact that most of the training-college accommodation 

IS m denominational hands 

Although so large a proportion of the staff of the English 
school consists of unqualified or only partially qualified teachers, 
a pciusal of the following statistics will show that a gratifying 


and steady improvement has taken place 

in this respect 

■ — 

- 

Men and 
Boys 

Women 
and Girls 

I 

U 

j H H 

1 

13 o\ 

M 

B M 1 

1 ® 

Total, 

1896 

Certificated 

Ex pupil 
teacheis 

24 .SS 7 

S.I 2 I 

39,481 

27.315 

64.038: 

32.4361 

62,085 

3o>233 

59.874 

26,736 

58,814 

25,206 

1 

56,712 

25,393 

^^Article 68’s ’’ 
Pupil teachers 
ana candidates 

7.550 

I 17^512 

1 3 L 309 

17,512 

38,859 

16,717 

41,489 

15,136 

42,389 

H.I55 

43>574 

12,838 

43,800 

^ Total 

^ — 

37,228 

11^,617 

152,845 

1150,524 

144.135 

1 

141,749 

138,743 


% 1 1 


'iii I % 4' 
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62,085 

59.874 

58,814 

56,712 

52,941 

50,689 

49,340 

48,772 


46,950 

41,872 

39,361 

38,231 

39.639 

36,263 

33,657 

30,509 


The total number of teachers has increased enoimously 
since 1870. 

1900 .. .. ... 152,845 

1899 ... ... . . 150,524 

1898 . 144,135 

1897 ... ... ... 141,749 

1896 .. ... .. 138,743 

1895 ... ... 133,723 

1894 . . . . . 126,546 

1893 . . . . . 121,871 

1892 ... ... ... 117,155 

1870 ... .. ... 20,033 

And this increase is mainly in adult teachers, as the numbers 
following show : — 


Juveniles 


N umbel 

Percentage 

Number 

113,986 

746 

38,859 

109,03s 

72 4 

41,489 

101,746 

70s 

42,389 

9^,175 

69 2 

43,574 

94 j 943 ! 

68.4 

43,800 

92,580 

69 2 

41,143 

86,952 

687 

39,594 

82,997 

68 a 

38,874 


Percentage. 


Unfortunately this increase of adult 
in the ranks of the n on-certificated as 
the certificated teacher . — 


teachers is taking place 
well as in the ranks of 


Ceitificated Per« 
Adults centage 


tJjiceitifi- 

cated 

AduUs, 


Pel » Per-* 

centage Apprentices 


I ; { ‘ 1900 .. 

1 1 ; : ' 1899 

li f t ' 

‘Isif I ,**97 , 
'^,*^'1'.- * '3*96 ' 


38,859 25.4 

41,489 27.6 

42,389 29.2 

43,574 30'8 ? 

43,800 31.7 

41,143 aaS 

39,594 3I^3 * 

38.874 . 31.9, 

37.874 3«0* i 

^ 4 X 
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There can be no doubt that these figines mean that the 
pupil-teacher system is slowly disappearing from the English 
schools, and that at present the deficiency of pupil teachers 
is being filled by the appointment of adults, it is true, but 
absolutely unqualified adults* This is a very serious state of 
affairs, and is recognised as being so by eveiy authority who 
has considered the subject. It is the employment of these 
unqualified people under Article 68 that is the despair of all 
true educators m England to-day. Too often indeed is the 
school made the dumping-ground of aspiring incompetence. 
The following table shows what classes of schools resort to 
this expedient : — 


Class of Schools. 

Cei title Ucd 
Adultb 

Lx Pupil 
Teachers, 

Article 

68 s, 

Pupil 

Teachers 

Church Schools ... 
Wesleyan Schools , 

Roman Catholic Schools 
British Schools 

Pci cent 

38 

38 

Per cent. 

23 

27 

25 

24 

Pel cent 

19 

H 

I 20 

14 

Per cent 
! 20 

30 

19 

24 

All Voluntaiy 

38 

23 

18 

21 

Boaid Schools 

SI 

21 

5 

1 

23 


I- ^ 

1 1 til 


That the pupil teacher is disappearing is not to be regretted. 
The system is not even economical, much less efificient School 
boards are discovering that it is cheaper to staff their schools 
with qualified assistant teachers than with pupil teachers; other 
schools with less funds have to content themselves with un- 
qualified adult teacheis The number of teachers entering the 
school with no experience has lecently been increased by the 
central authority qualifying young people possessing university 
or other examination certificates as assistant teachers. 

In the more populous districts special schools for the in- 
struction of pupil teachers are now at work. The pupils attend 
as a rule half-day. 

The most significant fact in connection with the staffing of 
."^the English school is the i evolution in sex of the teacher. In 

& I ,4 ^ 



^ Women and 

Men and Boys. Percentage. 


Percentage. 


(i) Residential, in which the students are boardea ana loagea 
; as well as taught. These are chiefly denominational. (2) Day 
■ training colleges. These are attached to a university or univer- 
sity college, and provide instruction only. _ They are unde- 
nominational Students entering a day training college are, 
if otherwise, capable, able to enjoy some of the benefits of a 
: , university training. . . . 

i The table on next page shows the religious denominations 
,: ■= to which the residential training colleges are attached, and the 
f; number of students resident in them in 1871 and in the last 

i two years. _ . 

v 'M . All the English residential training colleges are private 
if f Institutions, but inspected by State officers and maintained 
ff f almost entirely by State funds. It is unfortunate that the State 
V '.does not, as in other countries, take over the education of its 
'--^chers. Such work as this should not be entrusted to 

B bodies. Moreover, many of these institutions are un- 
) improve their accommodation, as the fountains _ of 
have dried up. It is generally felt that the education 
hers is not a fair field for private philanthropy, ■ 
.Normal colleges of England turn out annually sp^e 
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2,500 teacheis, who have icceived two years’ trainmg. This 
supply would meet the requirements of an army of 42,000 
certificated teacheis, but as a matter of fact there are 64,038 
certificated teachers at work in the schools. “ The extent to 
which the training colleges have contributed to the present 
supply of efficient teachers in England and Wales is shown 
by the fact that of 24,557 masters employed in schools leported 
on last year, 16,941, or 69 per cent, had been trained for 
two years or over, and 710, or 2 9 per cent., for less than two 
years, while 6,906, or 28.1 per cent, were not so trained. 

**In like manner, of 39,481 schoolmistresses, 18,238, or 46.2 
per cent, had been trained for two years or over; 1,079, or 
12.7 per cent, for less than two years and 20,164, or 31: i per 
cent, were not trained in colleges. Of the teachers, however, 
who from whatever cause have not attended a training college, 
a considerable proportion cannot, except in a technical sense 
of the word, be classed as tmtmtned^ as they have passed 
through the pupil teachers’ course under the superintendence 
of some of the best teachers, and have served as assistants in 
large schools before passing the examination for a certificate 
and undertaking independent charges.” {Report of the Com- 
mittee of Counaly t 900-1.) 

Out of 44 residential training colleges, 31 belong to the 
Established Church, where the students are expected to ‘^con- 
form.” This is unfortunate for, and is said to result in a good 
deal of hardship to, Nonconformists. It has been asserted too 
that in the primary school the same hardship is felt, for in 
many parts of rural England the only school available is the 
school where dogmatic religious teaching is taught. It is true 
that little is heard of this, but it must be remembered that 
because it is not heard of it does not follow that it does not 
exist As a matter of fact, there are over 8000 parishes in 
^ England and Wales where the Church school is the only 
^school available. But as a rule the clergy have used their 
power with singular moderation, and it is by no means unusual 
^to find Nonconformist teachers in Church schools. 

\ Towards the maintenance of each scholar in the training 
the Government makes an annual grant not exceeding ^ 

0 for men and ^2^35 for women m residential, and I 

^2^30 respectively for each student in a day college. J : 

moreover, charge each student a fee, and altbdhgh | ■ 
is ^mall, yet that and the deprivation of salary are; ! j 
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sufficient to stop some of the biightest teachers proceeding to 
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Faymenf of TeacAers.— xaa nvciage. ^ 
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and of the lSlov;ing7ables show very 

salaiies were ;£g4 ^S1' . fnVpn nKce during the 

clearly the increase m salary that has taken p c b 


Peicentage of 
Certificated Masters 
who are in 

Receipt of Salaues of— 

1874. 

1900* 

All 

Certificated 

I Masters. ' 

! 

All 1 

Certificated 

Masteis, 

Principal 

Masters 

only. 

;^30o a year and over 

^200 }> Si ’ ‘ 

>> ss 

;4lOO „ ,s 

^3 

3*3 

13 4 

48.8 

1.9 ' 

26 0 

65 2 

3.6 

17.3 

37-1 

79.4 


Percentage of 
Certificated Mibtresses 
who are in 

Receipt of Salaiies of — 


^ ;!S200 a yeai and over 

I 


I ;^100 

iL£ 7 S 

y I 5° .. 


1874. 

1900, 

All 

Certificated 

Mistresses. 

All 

Certificated 
j Mistresses. 

Principal 

Mistresses 

only. 

,0 

.4 

5-5 

23- S 

790 

1.9 

4.4 

25*9 

55 7 

96.4 

4.1 - 

66-5 ! 

m 1 
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The complete details as to the average salaries earned by the 
two classes of certificated teachers in the vauous kinds of 
schools, are fully set forth in the following tables for the year 
1900 — 

Masters. 



Head 

Class 

1 ol ll 

Chss of School 



Numhu 






A\ei ige 

pio\ ukd with 

\\ u ij^e 


lot d 



Sal 11 u fa 


11 oust 

j S ihrits 


\\ u itt 



or 

Rent 1 rtt 





Chmch Schoolb con 








necled with National 
Society or Church of 

S. <1 



£ s 

d 

i.. 

(k 

England . 

127 12 8 


4,324 

83 S 

8 

II9 II 

5 

Wesleyan Schools 
Roman Catholic 

1S2 ir 4 


47 

89 18 

9 

ISS S 

9 

Schools 

Biitish and othci 

128 8 4 


24 

86 II 

7 

113 IS 

I 

Schools 

152 19 II 


222 

98 8 

8 

13s 10 

2 

Board Schools 

170 10 9 


1,511 

109 6 

6 

X30 10 

4 

Total 1900 

I 4 S IS 3 

6,128 

104 10 

4 

127 2 

7 

Mistresses 


1 Head 

Cl iss 

Total 

Class of School. 



Number 






A\ erage 

provided with 

A\ erase 


Total 



Sahues 


Houfae 

Sahintfa 


Average 



1 or Rent Fiee 





Church Schools con- 








nected with National 
Society or Church of 

£ s d 



£ s 

d 

£ s. 

d. 

England 

82 7 9 


3,m 

58 18 

4 

74 16 

10 

Wesleyan Schools . 
Roman Catholic 

94 8 4 


3 1 

62 13 

7 

1 77 16 

1 

Schools 

, British and other 

7 S S S 


266 

S8 S 

2 

1 68 18 

10 

b Schools 

88 2 6 


133 

65 I 

2 

1 77 11 

4 

^9ard Schools 

ik } 

121 19 II 


464 

83 19 

8 

; 94 12 

It 

h. Total tgoo 

95 14 9 


4.138 

77 I 

z 

00 
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Siiperanmmtion of TeacJms. — The Act for the pensioning of 
teachers came into force on ist April 1899. Act 

every teacher certificated after that date, and any teacher 
certificated before that date who may wish to do so, will con- 
tribute an annual sum of ;^3 for men, and £2 for women, for 
every year of service. To this the State adds a sum of 10s 
per annum, and at the age of retirement, which is sixty-five, 
each teacher will be entitled to such an annuity as these sums 
would purchase The pension will normally amount to about 
£64. per annum foi men, and £42 pet annum for women 
teachers. Disablement allowances may be given after ten 
years^ service. 

The growth of this English system from 1B70 to the present 
time is very remarkable. In 1870 there weie 8,281 schools, 
all voluntary, now theie are 20,100; there was accommodation 
then for 1,878,584 scholars, now there is room for 6,544,092. 

The children enrolled then constituted 7 66 per cent of the 
estimated population, they now constitute 177 per cent The 
average attendance then was 68 06 per cent of the number 
enrolled, the percentage now 138206 In 1876 three-fourths 
of the schools taught their pupils singing by ‘‘ eai ” only, now 
less than one-seventh do so. In 1876 there were pver 200,000 
half-timers, in 1900 there were only 89,036 In 1870, of the 
teachers only 12/467 'were certificated, now 64,038 are. In 
1870 there were only 1,262 assistant teachers, now there are 
32,436; there were then, too, 14,304 pupil teachers, there are 
now 29,393 In 1891 the number of school banks was 2,629, 
and of libraries 4,967, now the respective numbers are 7,133 
and 8,114. Finally, whereas in 1870 the sum dispensed by the 
central authority to the schools was ^^562, 61 1, the annual » ^ 
grant now amounts to ten times as much ^ -i 

There has been progress in every direction but one, and that' ^ 
is m the increasing number of unqualified teacheis who are ^ 1 
entering the schools. In 1876 there were only 543 mch, | i ^ 
persons, now there are 17,512. I 1 1 i 

This summarised statement brings out one fact that is ofteif ^ 
obscured, and sometimes forgotten, by the more ardent > ^ 
critics of this system For the last thirty years there 
been a slow but constant improvement going on.^ To-day.| ^ f S ] 

^ Writing of English education, an Australian observed : Prpbably 
(HQ Other qotiiitry, France not even excepted, such a change been 
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the teachers are better paid, better respected, and better 
trained; the schools are better supported, better designed; 
the curriculum is wider, richer, more generous ; the children 
attend more regularly, and on the whole are better trained ; 
they have a longer and a better school life ; they are better 
protected against premature employment; the ‘‘half-timer” 
is becoming extinct, the age of exemption has been slowly 
raised, and the general atmosphere of the school has become 
more sympathetic. Many of our schools, too, are beautiful 
temples of youth, where children may for a few hours each day 
see beauty and feel sympathy. These buildings are magnificent 
monuments of public faith and wisdom. No community can 
erect to itself a more enduring memorial of its faith than a 
public school Children’s right to childhood is recognised 
even in the school. The dead hand no longer crushes child- 
hood out of life. Payment by results, examinations, rigidity 
of classification, have disappeared ; and, as time goes on, even 
the- numerous traces they have left behind will disappear. 
There is much that is mechanical, much that is routine, much 
: that is of the past still left in the school, yet to those who have 
eyes the signs are clear. The fetters that bound our children, 
;Our schools, and our teachers have been broken. The school 
life of a child in England to-day is very much happier and 
brighter than it was thirty years ago. All this is to the 
^good,. but the movement is too slow for some bright spirits. 
Educational reformer^ — ^like all reformers — are people in a 
hurry. Democracy, however, is slow — terribly slow. There is 


r ' : in the education of the mass of the people during the last twenty years. At 
;:'k;^the present time^t^^ English people are better provided with elementary- 
schools than their cousins in America ; and no group of American States 
can be taken, containing an equal population, where such a large majority 
of the whole school population, say from six to thirteen, are attending 
>4 > school and receiving the rudiments of knowledge. Every child is provided 
ijwifli the means of instruction, and compelled to attend.” (Grasby, TeacJi-^ 
ingin Three Continents^ p. 25.) And Dr. Sharpless, the President of 
I'- Maverford College, affirmed in 1892: “There have been great advances, 
since 1870. A comprehensive public elementary school system which ranks 
yhigh in efficiency and spirit has been established, the. secondary schools' 

^ &have been reorganised, the abuse of the old endowments practically stopped, 5 
i^nd.the universities brought into much more intimate touch with the life of 
nation. In no country has there been a more radical improvement ini 
‘Soore of years; while wise legislation, rigidly enforced, has; Sold all 
® ^atjhisibeen gained.” {English Education^ Preface.) 
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no purely negative force in the world so powerful as the inertia 

°^EvCTy*^rSm in the English school has been effected by the 
persistent efforts of a few keen intellects working on this 
inorganic mass of English democracy. It is not so much an 
active opposition as this dead force of inertia that has to be 
overcome: The growth of the system has 1 lustrated the 
action and reaction that take place between the social and 
individual units in English society. We see the pu l of he 
community on the individual followed by the pull of the 
individual on the community. Only when the individual fails 
does the community, most unwillingly, come to his assistance. 
Even when thus helped, the rights of the individual and local 
community are not sacrificed. Loral government is still supreme 
in the land of its birth. Local inteiests and individual rights 
ar6 characteristics of this system of education, which mark it 
off sharply from the continental systems.^ The control of the 
State over the primary school has only been tolerated in 
England, and the whole tendency of modern reform, educa- 
tional and social, is to return to the local communities the 
powei s of control and government which the central authorities 
had gradually been acquiring. 

In such a system as this, reform is slow — but sure. An 
that is needed in such a state to bring about reform in the 
school is to educate public opinion up to that reform. But 
that is a great task, needing the caustic, volcanic eloquence of 
a Carlyle, the rhythmic cadence of a Ruskin, or the persuasive 
power, keen sympathy, and generous humour of a Dickens. 
This system is very close to the national life. There is but 
little of the professional detachment of the continental schoql 

< seen in England. _ . . r- ,, 

-■ In all these respects the system is characteristic of the 
people. To quarrel with it is to quarrel with the national l 
character. In its lack of unity, its diversity, its tendency 
to compromise, its respect for vested interests, its remark-’ 

able variations of efficiency, it is English. To Germanise, 

the' English school, it would be necessary to Teutonise the 

Saxon. ■ 

^ ¥ 

Jfe 1 i 

' , f . ^ Cf. Max Leclerc, Z^s pjofessions m ArighUrre^ pp. 292-93. i \ 
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A H %i \\rrui has oijserved that **aa)ong the 

Ci>iiltiM«lal silnmls in latrupe there seem to be, to the 
UH3 UentK notireabloj one the Germanic, 
list filinr iIk Ritiiianic\ The former insists upon thorough dis- 
rl| 4 llt^ of miiitl and body, and the fostering of a deep religious 
m%ii inofal sense: and m oider to fatihtate this, the following 
arr i cmsidercil neussaiy : - 

t« tlonsHleraliOn for the feelings of all citizens in religious 
matk rs, 

s. Loud governniint, including regulation of religious 
inslriaiion |suhjett to the protection of minorities). 

j ihmi local tavilion, expenditure, and administrative 
ih imK 

4. Religion, subject to certain conscience-clause piovisions, 
considered the basis of instruction. 

S* C^oinptilaary attendance. 

4 Thorough c|ualifi€ation of all teachers for private as well 
as for publii' schools. 

Meroguiiion of tlie importance of gymnastic exercises. 

'nie s|>cci4l features of the Romanic trend are 

I, The natuial eager intention" to render the system as 
pcrftrt as |>ossib!e. 

In pursuance of that intention, munificent expenditure 
upon public instruction is made, 

3, The absence of any religious instruction is a marked 

characteristic, but the system endeavours to be 
absolutely neutral in, and not hostile to, religion. 

4, Special attention is i^aid to industrial training. 

t ', 1 he organisallon of infant schools is very complete. I 
» The State far more absolutely than elsewhere controls ^ ; 
I tihe complete education of the people/^ (Ci?., tSSS^Spi i ; 
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THE TRtMARY SCHOOL SYSTEM OF GERMANY. 6 ^ 

The German school system has long been the admiration 
of the pedagogic world. Its efficiency, combined with 
economy, has compelled the admiration of all. It is not the 
poor schoolhouse, but the admirable teaching in it that com- 
mands attention. The perfect adaptation of means to ends in 
Prussia is remarkable. What the visitor is impressed by in 
Germany is the fact that the whole nation is at school, so to 
speak. Churches have their reserved seats for school children, 
theatres offer classical performances for students, gardens and 
parks are open for children, gymnastic halls and apparatus aie 
provided for the use of pupils of the city schools — m fine, all 
efforts are made to put public instruction upon a national 
basis and to make the desire- for education contagious” 
1888-89, p. 165). It may be added that railway 
and steamship Companies are requued to offer special 
terms for school children when accompanied by their 
teachers, and in the summer months it is quite common 
for one to meet^ both in Germany and Switzerland, whole 
schools engaged m prolonged travelling excursions with their 
teachers. 

There is no general educational law in Prussia, but the 
various regulations of the central authority in Berlin, issued 
from time to time, have acquired all the force of such a 
general law. 

Education in Prussia is in the hands of the Minister of 
Ecclesiastical, Educational, and Medical Affairs. He is a 
member of the Cabinet, and is lesponsible to the king for 
all educational matters. He is in office during the king’s 
pleasure. The kingdom of Prussia is divided into thirteen 
provinces, having a population m each of from one to four 
million people. Each province has at the head of its adminis- 
tration a president, who is assisted by a cabinet of councillors, 
and each of these is the head of some one or other branch 
of tKe provincial administration — the judicial office, the 
education office, etc. 

The councillor at the head of the pxovincial education 
department is the provincial school councillor, and he is 
the official intermediary between the central and local 
authorities in Piussian education. The members of the pro* 
vmcial ^ school board are appointed by the Minister of 
Education and confirmed by the king. It has general over- 
sight of all the schools of the province, but its special 
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duties are concerned with the care of the higher systems of 
education. 

Further, each province is divided into governments ” 
{Regiemngen), of which there are thirty-six. Each has a 
school board consisting of six officers, two appointed by the 
king and four by the provincial education department These 
boards are appointed for six years, and their main duty is the 
supervision of the piimaiy schools and the training and appoint- 
ment of teacheis. 

Further, each of these ^^governments is subdivided into 
districts {Kreise). The distnct school commissions are also 
appointed for six years, and are intended to represent the 
various interests of the primary school. They have complete 
control over public and private primary schools, and their 
executive powers are vested in 298 district inspectors and 925 
“local” inspectors. 

The Kreise may be urban or rural. The head of the city 
administration is the mayor, or burgomaster, who is a paid 
official, and whose appointment must be approved by the king. 
The head of the rural Kreis is the Landratk In cities a sub- 
committee of three or five members of the city council act as 
the local school board, whilst m villages and towns three or 
five leading citizens are nominated to act as the local board. 
Those secondary schools which are not pure Government 
schools have a board of management {Curatormni)^ selected 
jointly by the royal government, the city council, and any 
other interested bodies, such as trustees of funds, etc. The 
royal secondary schools are managed directly by the Govern- 
ment officials. 

The drawing up and prescribing of courses of study, as well 
as the certification of all teachers, are retained entirely in its 
own hands by the State. 

State inspection of primary schools is very iiregular, as the 
teacher is so thoroughly well trained that frequent inspections 
are considered unnecessary. The State reserves to itself the 
power of a court of appeal in all cases of dispute between 
teachers and local managers. The actual local management is 
in the hands of the mayor or the priest The power of the 
clergy, indeed, over the school is so great as to be one of the 
most serious grievances of the German teacher. The teacher 
complains of their unsympathetic attitude, their power of 
writing unfair and private reports to Government officials, 
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thereby seriously the hiSrof 

their abuse of their position Xrcheoers. fatigu- 

'church s»,te beto» mo.nmg 
"S;prussi» school — - ”;sr3 

colleges or Inspectors’ reports are never pub- 

lSd'tn™Xroo'“?Sr»a;be pe^ed io .ho 

3,“-,sp!ctt5.r|s.S;= 

these two separate schoo , play-ground, etc. 

''S'facUhaT?SmJority of German Protestants belong to 
1 he tact mat tuc j ^ rnakes the system tolerable, 
the orthodox Lutheran Church m ^Churchmen and 

though it is undoubtedly a grievance lu j. icc 

’'^Sfnumbe. of privot. olomeotcy schools in Prossis is very 

small. 


In 1886 they were 24S 
1891 5, 495 

1896 ,, 404 



The teachers of these private schools, like those of the public 

i» .S9d .bo.o 

were — 

Protestant 
Catholic 

Jewish ... 

Mixed ... 


67.76 per cent 
29.68 
0.68 
1.88 
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The actual number of schools was 


Piotcbtant. 

Catholic, 

J ewibh 

33,132 

10,061 1 

31B 

23,749 

10,154 

244 

24,4^7 

10,72s 

246 


Another interesting classification of Prussian schools shows 
their distribution between town and country : 

NumlDer of Schools Numbw of Schools 'Xotah 

YctiT, Cities* Countiy* 


I If 


or.^.5e“^sso„:i SeSrs .t=9 

Ms " 

?olied in the primary public school; and this percentage has 
been increasing : — 

In 1886 it was 93.44 per cent. 

1891 ,) 93'9° ” 

1896 „ 94- 5 r » 

^fkool Xareir.— Children under thirteen years of age cannot 
be employed in factories, and even those over thirteen only 
nrovSK^thei have complied with certain school require- 
ments The age of compulsory attendance at school in 

S tom sL .0 .hito» uf th. countt,, f “ 

town. That is the law; but, as we shall see later on, ceitain 
Lceptions are made in cases of extreme poverty, etc., and as a 
rule the law is less stringently applied in the case ^ 
of boys. It bos been in vogue so long, and has been so con 
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sistently enforced, that the habit of regular attendance has 
become automatic. 

“The geneial woikings of the compulsory law are as 
follow : — 

1. Careful record of all births is kept, so that the age of each 
child in the parish is known. 

2. It is the duty of the police, who take the census, to 
furnish the school board with a complete list of all childien 
who have become of school age, as well as any that may have 
moved into the school district This must be done twice a 
year before the opening of each session. The two school 
sessions begin after Easter in the spiing, and after Michaelmas 
Day in the autumn, at which times children aie admitted to 
the school. In many places, especially in the country, they 
are admitted at Easter only. 

3. The school board furnishes the teacher or principal with 
the above list, so that he knows exactly how many pupils to 
expect at the opening of the school. He also knows what class 
a pupil who has come from another school will enter. Thus 
any necessary preparation for the accommodation and instruc- 
tion of the pupils can be made beforehand. 

4. Should any child not appear, or should one^ be absent any 
school-day during the year, without previous excuse from the 
parent, the matter is referred at once to the police, whose duty 
it is to look the case up immediately, and give the parent 
personal warning, if there is not good excuse for absence. 

5. The parent is held accountable for the attendance of his 
children. If, after warning, he still neglects to keep his child 
at school, he is subject to a fine, which is increased upon con- 
tinued neglect. If the child is incoirigible, and the parent 
unable to control him, he is sent to a reform school.” 
(Seeley, German School Syste^n, p. 72,) 

Illness is the only excuse accepted for absence, and an 
immediate notification of this is sent by the parent to the 
teacher. 

I have sometimes noticed that form monitors aie used in 
the Prussian school, and that one of their duties is to ascertain 
for the teacher the cause of any sudden absence. 

In Berlin this work of ascertaining the causes of absence is 
performed by a committee of citizens, instead of by the police; 
but the results are not such as to encourage an extension of 
the system. 
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School FhmHce.-Tho State te 

mpni-ii-v school varies considerably. In soinc aistricis 
State entirely maintains the schods, in 

fraction of the teacher’s salaiy. Genera ly speak ng, the ncha 
the community the less help it gets from the Slate. Curiously 

l^eSiet^foi'SE ie?eive help fiom the State towards 
the maintenance of their schools up to about one-third the 
total ™it req^ the rest they find themselves._ On the 
other hand the average countiy school receives practically Iw 

?teds of ite^ ‘""4 T1 

sixth of the amount fiom local taxes. Again, in the eastern 
provinces of Prussia, the State pays much moie for ™tal than 
for urban schools; yet, in the lyestein P^vmces, the States 
helD to the rural school is insignificant. The hold ot tne 
State on the school and the teacher suffers no relaxation, even 
Sn the StL conHibution is nil. The total amount spent on 
prirntity education in Prussia was in 


Yeai. 

In Towns. 

In the Countiy. 

Total. 

1886 

1891 

1896 

;£ 2 , 389,538 

2,874,690 

3.958,966 

- — 

. 43 .“ 7 , 4 I 3 

3.885.635 

4,892.704 

^5.506,941 

6,760,325 

8,851.670 


The State’s proportion of the total amount annually devoted 
ro primary Education is about 40 per cent A large con 

tribution is also given by the State ^^®^®'^7pSnTc? and in- 
of maintenance of the lower secondary,, technical, and m 
dustrial schools,, whilst, to Gymnasium the Stde^con 

tributes the main portion of the whole cost, ^ 

cost of the Universities and the ^PrussiaJ 

the State. It should be mentioned that the Prussian 
State has at its disposal an annual sum of ;^3So.ooo> ll'® 
result of the confiscation of Church pro^rty.^ 

The many sources of income of the Prussian elementary 
school are shown in the following table 
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Sources of Income. 


■ __ 1 

In Towns. 

Received fiom — 

Per Cent, 
16.05 
69.25 
0.94 
1.27 

State’s Contribution 

Local Taxation 

Permanent Funds _ . • • * ' 

State and Communities combined .. 
State, Communities, and Funds com 

12.49 

bined 


Per Cent. 

38*99 

42.85 

6.72 

1.67 


Here is the amount in decimals of a pound of the schoo 
expenditure per head of the population 


Town, 

Counti y. 

£0.10 

o.ii 1 


£0.07 

0 07 

0.17 


0.09 

0.18 

0 23 

0. 26 


0.21 

0.26 

0.31 



chMto” “hod woMin V«t. o, 


— — 

1861. 

1871. 

1878. 

1880. 

1891. 

In Towns 

In tbc Country 

In Geneial ... 

! 14.64 
8.80 

' 10.37 

22 10 
10.72 

13 97 

31 67 

18.40 

23.10 

33-59 

19.79 

24.07 

39-99 

24-73 

29-74 


This amount, of course, varies ''fYneT on^each Mpilfn''the 
provinces. In 1896 the amount spent on each pupu 

various provinces was as follows , 
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Expenditure per Pupil Enrolled 


(in marks or shillings). 


— 

In Towns. 

In the Countiy. 

Total. 

East Pru'isia 

36,12 

24 28 

26.36 

West Piussia 

35 33 

25.32 

27.52 

Beilin 

64.00 


64.00 

Brandenburg 

42.36 

32.00 

34.20 

Pomeiania 

44. S4 

26.84 

32.04 

Posen 

33-76 

25,80 

27,80 

Silesia 

39-44 

21.76 

26.36 

Saxony 

39-92 

28,08 

32.76 

Schleswig-Holstein 

47-56 

43. 68 

44,68 

Hanover ... ! 

50-44 

30.40 1 

36.12 

Westphalia 

41.12 

31-52 

34-72 

Hesse- Nassau 

62.36 

29.96 

39*44 

Rhenish Pi ussia ... 

42.76 

30.12 

35-52 

Hohenzollern 

37-72 

35 84 

36.00 

Total 

44 64 

28.20 

33-60 


School Buildings . — The most remarkable fact in connection 
with the subject of school premises in Germany is the strenu- 
ous effort that is being made to bring the accommodation up 
to the requirements. The majority of town schools are new. 
The town population of Germany has grown as fast if not faster 
than any other population in the world — e,g.^ the cities of Berlin 
and Magdeburg have grown even faster than Chicago, and to meet 
this extraordinary growth a sustained effort has been made by 
the authorities. Nevertheless, the buildings do not keep pace 
with the growth of population. Thus — 


Year. 

Number of Class-iooms 

j Number of Classes. 

18S6 

64,688 

75.097 

1891 

70,950 

82,746 

1896 

78,431 

92,001 
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Two million pounds sterling were expended in 1886-87 for 
the erection and improvement of buildings for elementary 
schools. That the majority of town schools are new may be 
gathered from these figures following : — 

From 1874 up to 1882, 5,975 new buildings were erected, 
and 2,710 buildings were enlarged, at a total cost of 
From the year 1883 up to 1886, 3,977 new buildings were 
erected, and 3,975 buildings were enlarged. These together 
cost ;^5,2oo,ooo. Of these amounts the State provided 13 
per cent, and the local communities 87 per cent 
On new school buildings alone there was spent in — 

1886 ... ... ;^896,646 

1891 ... ... ;£r,038,i69 

1896 ... ... ;£t, 552 HS 9 

These amounts were devoted to — 


New school-houses ... ... ' — — 3>266 

Containing class-rooms ... 5,948 7,368 6,435 

Containing teachers’ dwellings 2>833 3,7^6 3,086 

That there are many poor and insanitary school buildings in 
Prussia is well known, but they are gradually disappearing; and 
in the more prospeious provinces to-day, even the country 
schools are, on the whole, well housed. These small country 
schools are built in two storeys, the upper one being the 
master’s house. The premises are gencially in good repair 
and beautifully clean. A very pleasant, homely atmosphere 
pervades them. No lavatory is provided other than the pump 
in the playground, and the cloak-room accommodation is 
generally confined to a series of pegs in the corridor or class- 
room. The ventilation is none too satisfactory, as no ex- 
tractors or Tobin’s tubes appear to be provided. The play- 
ground is covered with gravel and planted with trees. A few 
simple gymnastic apparatus are generally to be seen in the 
playground. 

The newer urban schools of Germany are very fine examples 
of school architecture, and the cost per place often reaches a 
high figure (e.g,, £20). These schools are built of red and white 
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3 I believe/^ writes Ruskin, notion of fixing the attention by 
keeping the loom empty is a wholly mistaken one. I think it is just in the 
? empty loom that the mind wanders most; foi it gets lestless, like a bhcl, 

foi want of a peich, and casts about foi any possible means of getting away* 
; And even if it be fixed by an cffoit on the business in hand, that business 

^ becomes itself lepulslve, more than it need be, by the vileness of its 

^ Associations.” 

H' 


sandstone, with granite steps and a fine facade. As a rule 
they are built four storeys high, and with the class-rooms 
all facing the north. The floor of these class-rooms is of 
wooden blocks. The accommodation is for horn 1,200 to 1,600 
children. In the basement thcie maybe a set of shower-baths 
♦ for washing the childien weekly. The school has no central 
hall, but the Tum-halle or gymnasium is used for assembly, and 
is very well fitted for gymnastic exercises. The walls of the 
class-room aie veiy bate, only pictures of the three Emperors 
relieving the monotony.^ The corridors are tiled, and have 
recesses for hats and cloaks. Here and there are umbrella- 
stands. Along the corridor also aie placed drinking-fountains, 
but no lavatory accommodation appears to be provided. On the 
south side of the building are what we may call subsidiary 
rooms, such as the head and assistant teachers’ rooms, the 
museum, library, and a room for periodically weighing and 
measuring the children. German school authorities nowadays 
endeavour to provide suitable seats for the pupils. 

In Berlin gieat improvements have taken place in recent 
years. The older buildings contained ten to twelve class-rooms, 
together with a dwelling for the principal and janitor. These 
old buildings have no assembly hall, no conference room, 
gymnasium, nor laboratories. They aie heated by stoves. 
Most of the older class-rooms strike a visitor as being crowded, 
as only six square feet are allowed each child. 

The newer Beilin schools are heated by hot water or air, 
the former by choice. They are built in four storeys, with fine 
wide staircases. The corridors are wide and well lighted, and 
on each storey on the one side of the corridor extends a long 
assembly ball. The class-iooms are thirty feet by twenty feet, 
and are for the accommodation of seventy children. Special 
cloak-rooms are provided. In the basement is a large 100m 
specially fitted up with tools for the use of school children out 
of school hours, so that they need not wander about the streets 
of the city until their parents return home from the factoiy. 


PMMAEV school SVSTEEl OE OEEHAHV. ;S 
The desks taekA 

cumbrous, but ccitainly comforts we, a 

A few of the modern ^ ^ four children, and 

fchools the desks are Every school in 

of three different ®!^j'^ '‘ :g,s.l^rary, which in the agsi^ 

costVn^uX 2 "570: 't^iVty 

S“,fi.fp"owtd,"S^^ kooks ,0, .he popn. 

hbraiy. . nnmratus and natuial history 

A good collection of phy . ,J„hVinl • and for the botanical 

distribute the plants amon^ AT^nouncements arc made in 
have followed this of what the cuttings will 

S^sSSrche^Lt^^^^^^^^^ hislesson. (C. r 8 p 3 - 94 . 

Every Prussian school must P^^^^Qf'^t^^e^schoordistrict, 

f„“roo“ olphobe. sheet, , .Win, r«'o'. 

I„ .8,6 yiS. ove. .S,S ot.« 

227,442 depositors. Ir the amount deposited 

banks and 38,353 ^oSl and In 1896 the total deposits 

was i,76x= 972 marks 

reached 4,716,440 marks (;£ p^ogeia possesses a garden, 

Nearly every rural he sable to initiate 

devoted to the use of the master, wnere 1 

bis pupils into Ae " 7 " to hoiffaf coftage gardening is 
difficult to speak <3601^617 as to now n s b 

taught in the Prussian o° - ^ it is not 

many of these rural schools, . • l^y the teacher in this 

gi,en, yet '"“J'olfhfeKy iiods posL, schod getdep, 

Te IW Tctod ifg”«U /.e.yhi»d, »», hhd I h»ve seen 
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many pieces of most ingenious scientific apparatus, the product 
of ilis skill 

The Curricuhm.—ll\^cxc is a remarkable uniformity in the 
curricula of the primary schools ; indeed, one may say that 
there is a remarkable uniformity in the schools themselves 
and everything that appertains to them teachers, pupi s, 
buildings, oiganisation, and methods. 

The curriculum of the primary school illustrates clearly the 
philosophical basis that underlies all aspects of German edu- 
cation, This school is deliberately designed for the training 
of citizens, not craftsmen ; hence we shall see that, hitherto, 
technical subjects have been conspicuous by their absence. 
A German inspector, Dr. Scherer, of Worms, ^ thus expmsses 
the modern and progressive German's attitude:— It is 
necessary to give closer attention to the care of juvenile 
and national games, to manual training and to reforms m 
nature study, historical and ethical instiuction, and to tne 
introduction of the studies of civics and national and domestic 
economy. All these branches must be examined, and the 
dividing line sharply drawn between what belongs to the 
general education of every pupil in the common schools, and 
what to a special education and confined to supplementary 
%(^\ooW'—Pddagogischer JahresUricJii, 1895. (CM,, 1896-97, 

The^subjects of instruction in the German primary school 
._Iteligion, German (reading, writing, spelling, and speak- 
ing), arithmetic and simpler elements of geometry, drawing, 
hikory, geography, elementary science in the form of object- 
lessons, drill or gymnastics for the boys, needlework for the 
girls, and singing. The singing for country children is 
generally by ear only. The components of the curriculum 
are identical with those required of the English school by the 

Code of 1900. , , . . ^ 

The vast majority of German schools rigidly adhere to the 
above curriculum. In the large towns, however, and in certain 
districts, we find modern demands compelling a widening of 
it Before proceeding to deal with these special curricula, 
we will give two analyses of school time* tables, one em- 
bodying the general regulations for all schools as issued by 
the Minister in 1872, and the other that of the communal 
schools of the city of Berlin ; — 
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the VKUi 


Lcmei MitUlle 

Grade, Grade. Giadc. 


... *•* ^ y H 

Religion... II ^ 4 

Language \ 4 4 ^ 

Arithmetic **• ^ ^ 

m^ry^GeograpW. ami Natnve study - ^ 3 

Singing... ••• •** *'* 2 [o] 2 [o] 2 [oj 

Gymna&tics _ 2 - 

Drawing.. **' *\ [2] [2] W 

Female Handiwork ... ••• *' — 

^ , .22 28 30-32 

,0“ oTi 

ci£ “.S«li“b»ckeU. Tte .m».be™ referring to g.rls 
only are enclosed in brackets. 

Communal Schools in Berlin. 


Grades or Classes. 


VI. V. 


III. IL 


Religion ... 
Language.,. 
Arithmetic 
Geometry... 

* History 

Geography 
Natme Study 

Singing ^ 

Gymnabticfa 
Drawing ••• 

Female Handiwork 


2 [o] 2 [o] 

2 2 


1 j [4] [4] [6] 

32 j 28 30 [32] 30C32l| 32 

(C.A., 1894-95. P' 40<5.) 


the making of citizens. 

The attitude of the German government, 

towards proposed =<!««“ '» ,tTateT5.e. “S 
reserved suspicion Dr. f j Mly lecognise 

has thus expressed himself:- 5™ f n,anifested in 

the success of their later practical occupations demands. 

r^rrSll'. "n: ?choo. £ city of 

£!S£‘S£H lilSkSs 

• 4.* 1 'TVtA crirlc; who EttGlld. Q-V6, btOW^VCt} 6XCUS6u tW 

ror»£dJo5c*p week At Ha eo, in W.»phall., the 

t™ oSm oanual training for its boys onts.de schoo 

h i; Mnn” h, a private sSoiety has commenced a school 

Tf S"iST BeS c“sS'’Htat W?estad“n';' hS" 

5^Z^£sIr?Bul;huo‘g'S”S tom schools, but not in 

•T”riSe,t;ing‘;f»n«s?ite4'rdy acceptt.ee of new 
•,t“ L tiT mrt of the German teacher with the morbid 
Si. for SerfdttS S the nlrofessiooal t»che, in other 
nans of the world. There can be no doubt that the natural 
Litude of the highly trained teacher towards such ideas is one 
?f caurus^^^^^^^^ and that such an attitude is a safe one 

wSrS this system of traming in the city of 
, Jl^n rejected to be 'able to “read fluently and with 
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good emphasis, write orthographically, distinguish between 
High German and provincial idiom, ^ know the etymology of his 
language, and be able to analyse a sentence. He must be 
able to repeat in wiitiOg a brief narrative, or give a description 
and know something of the work and lives of poets, such as 
Gellert, Goethe, Schiller, Aindt, Uhland, Chamisso; he must 
know some of their poems. In arithmetic he must be able to 
operate with decimals and common fractions, solve pioblems 
by the rule of three, and undeistaud the customary business 
rules. In geometry, he must be able to prove the axioms of 
the congruence of triangles and angles within a circle, to com- 
pare planes bounded by straight lines, and have had practice 
in simple construction. Some characteristic forms of plants 
and animals, as well as the most familiar minerals, elementary 
observations of nature, and experiments with the most common 
physical apparatus are the limits for nature studies. The pupil 
must know the geography of Europe and a little of all the 
other continents, but thoroughly the physical and political 
geography of Germany. He must know the important 
dates and personages of German history.” (C.i?., 1893-94, 
p. 281.) 

In discussing the organisation of the Prussian school, it is 
important to remember that it is the class, not the school, that 
is the unit of school administration. The ideal is one teacher 
for each class. We shall see how the actual falls short of this 
ideal. The small country school is termed a one-class school, 
and the single teacher generally subdivides his little class or 
school into three sections of (1) children between six and 
eight years of age, (2) children between eight and eleven years 
of age, and (3) children above eleven years of age. To assist 
him in working these three sections simultaneously, he often 
resorts to monitors. These monitors, as a rule, ultimately 
develop into primary teachers. The pupil-teacher system of 
England has its admirers amongst those pedagogues of 
Germany who are practically acquainted with the problems 
of the rural school. 

Schools are classified according as they are one-class, three* 


^ Throughout I^russia gieat lioiible is taken to produce clear, natural 
vocaHsation of sounds, as well as to eliminate local peculiadties of dialect. 
Very few schools in the world have so difficult a task in this direction as 
the Geunan school, and I have been surprised at the patience and skill 
With which the Geunan leachei endeavours to cultivate good German. 
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class, five, six, or eight-class schools.^ The tendency is for 
the town schools to develop into six-class schools, as the 
eight-class school, prevalent in the district of Diisseldorf, has 
not proved altogether satisfactory. 

The normal size of a class in Prussia is fixed at 70 for the 
urban class and teacher, and 80 foi the rural class and teacher. 
When these conditions are met, the organisation is considered 
satisfactory. It is when these conditions are not met that the 
class becomes technically overcrowded. 

Co-education is not popular in Germany — only toleiated. 


Number of Prussian Classes. 


— 1 

18S6. 

IS9I. 

1896. 

Total Nxxmbei. of Classes ... 

75.097 

82,746 

92,001 

Separate Classes for Boys . . 

10,096 

12,168 

14,422 

,, ,, Gills 

Mixed Classes 

10,297 

12,281 

i4>552 

54.704 

58,297 

63,027 


1 CLASSiriCATION OF PRUSSIAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 



1886. 

1891. 

1896. 

a. Ungraded schools 

With school childien 

17,744 

1,146,701 

16,600 

969,598 

15,892 

886,864 

6. Schools of two classes 

With school chiklien 

8,845 

1,078,459 

9.474 

1.047,507 

10,181 

1,061,716 

Of these weie half-day schools 

With school children 

5.409 

571.474 

5.87S 

568,235 

6,817 

621,820 

c. Schools of till ee classes 

With school children 

3.949 

S33.013 

4.447 

850,383 

4,930 

889,703 

d. Schools of four classes 

With school chiklien 

I.3S2 

449,744 

I.5S3 

476,403 

1,709 

489,900 

Schools of five classes 

With school children 

649 

285,282 

692 

274,412 

863 
* 320,166 

/* Schools of six classes 

With school children 

1,187 

829,823 

1,551 

994.952 

1,830 

1,102,642 

Schools of seven or more classes .. 
With school children 

209 

215,225 

425 

303,221 

733 

485^^35 
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It is now necessary to say something of the actual school 
accommodation provided in Prussia. 

The authorities themselves realise fully the serious state of 
affairs. Said the Prussian Minister of Education : ‘‘ Life and 
health of both teacher and pupil are endangered by such con- 
ditions.” He begged the Diet for some millions to build more 
schools, but was refused. In the Diet again he affirmed : It 
is true it was worse in former times, but Prussia then was justly 
called the land of schools, for it stood at the head. To-day, 
however, we are behind countries whose schools are very much 
younger than ours — for instance, France, where every forty to 
fifty children have a teacher.’' What is this serious condition 
of things ? Well, it is the fearful understaffing and overcrowd- 
ing that exist in a very large number of Prussian class- 
rooms. In 1891 it was reported that as many as 15309,175 
children were taught in classes numbering between 8x and 100 
in the country, and 71 to 90 in the town school; that, 
again, 324,821 children were taught in classes of between loi 
and 150 in the country, and between 91 and 120 in 
the town school; and finally, that 27,186 children were 
gathered together for instruction in classes exceeding 150 
or 120 respectively. 

In 1S86 there were in Prussia 25,535 “ overcrowded classes, 
with 2,333,373 pupils; in 1896 the number of such classes was 
17,165, with 1,390,525 pupils, 

The actual deficiency of class-rooms for the whole of 
Prussia is shown by the following figures for the last three 
censuses : — 


Year. 

Number of 

Numbei of 

Class- looms. 

Classes. 

1886 

64,688 

75,097 

1891 

1 70,950 

82,^46 

i8g6 

78,431 

[ 

92,001 


The lack of accommodation is confined almost entirely to 
the rural districts. In 1896 the deficiency for urban districts 
was less than 1000 out of a total of 30,000 classes ; in the rural 

6 







In Munster seven-ninths of dl the school children jre 
tauelit in classes of above 70 or 80 children. This district, it 
is Leresting to observe, levies the minimum school rate and 
s^nL less per head upon its children’s training than any other 

Some'^remrrkable cases of excessive overcrowding occur, 
chiefly in the eastern provinces, for the 
munity compels an unfortunate parsimony. These eastern 
provinces of Prussia, like other poor countries, have the limits 
of their educational aspirations severely curtailed by tne 
meagre resources of the community, and consequently ^ 
suffer by comparison with their richer neighbours. 


districts, on the other hand, for eveiy 150 claves only about 
100 class-rooms are available. The result, ^ ® 

general adoption throughout large parts of rural Germany 0 

*'^The^understaffing is equally serious. In 18S6 there were 
6u V'Jo teachers for 7S)097 classes; in 1S96 there were 79,43^ 
tend er fS 9a,ooi classes ; so that the deficiency of teaching 
power whTch in 1886 was 10,347. had inc.eased to 12,57° 
?n 1896. The following table shows the condition of each 
province in this respect in 1896 


Numhei of 
Itachuh. 


Number of 
Clvtsses. 


Classes without 
Teachers of 
their own. 


East Prussia ... 
West Piussia .. 
Beilin 

Brandenburg . 

Pomerania 

Posen 

Silesia . . 
Saxony 

Scbleswig-Holstein 
Hanover ^ 
Westphalia ... 
Hesse-Nassau 
Ehenish Prussia 
Hohenzollern... 


- 362 

- 633 

+ 4 

1,422 

- 622 
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Districts. 

Localities. 

Classes. 

Pupils. 

Konigsbeig ... 

Palmnicken 

2 

293 

Gumbinnen ... 

Saspe 

2 

290 

Mai welder 

Luben 

I 

159 

Posen 

Mechlin 

I 

173 

5 » •• • • 

Nitsche 

I 

152 

• *1 

Neustadt 

I 

144 

••• • • 

Pumtz ' 

I 

175 

Munster 

Sassenbmg 

I 

152 

Dusseldorf ... 

Alstaclen 

I 

173 

,, 

Odenkercheii 

I 

141 


(See 1S98-99, p. 142.) 


Finally, it should be observed that the number of pupils 
instructed either in whole or half-day sessions by one teacher, 
was in 

1886 1,718,076 

iBgi 1,530,314 

1896 13477)558 

It is calculated that to provide every class in Prussia with a 
teacher of its own, and to reduce each class to its normal size 
of 70 or-80 children, would require the appointment of 20^000 
more Prussian teachers. That is the extent of the under- 
staffing of the Prussian school ! (C.i?., 1898-99, p. 135.) 

AtUndance.^K^ we have already observed, the habit of 
regular attendance has become habitual and automatic in most 
parts of Germany. Precise figures as to what the percentage 
attendance actually is cannot be obtained. Our experience 
would seem to show that under favourable conditions the leak- 
age is insignificant, and the percentage probably about 95 of 
the children enrolled. It has been estimated for the whole of 
Prussia at 90 per cent, and that is the figure now generally 
accepted. Registers are indeed kept in the Prussian school, 
and the children who are absent are daily noted ; but this is 
done for police-court purposes. It is by these registers that the 
compulsory law of attendance is enforced. They have not 
as yet been utilised for statistical purposes, however, and 
there are really no official figures published on school 
attendance in Germany. 

All the figures of school attendance in Germany quoted 
by English writers apply only to certain areas, or are approxi- 
mations. The fact that such a large proportion of German 
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children attend school only half*day makes a comparison with 
the English figuies of attendance impossible. 

In all figures of school attendance it is essential to know 
how they are arrived at; thus, for the whole of France the 
figures aie given sometimes as 90 per cent, at other times as 
about So per cent. Both are correct, the standard being in 
the one case children enrolled during the month, and in the 
other case children enrolled duiiiig the year in which the 
census was taken. A ciiticism of a similar nature may be 
urged against the English figures of average attendance. LJntil 
a common standard is arrived at, the comparison of average 
attendances in different States is most misleading. 

As bearing upon the regularity of attendance, it is to be 
remembered that only one child out of 25 walks more than 
1)4 miles to school. Schools are more numerous, and the 
isolated homestead rarer, in Germany and in France than in 
England. There is, however, an exaggeiated opinion of this 
regularity of attendance of German school childien. A Ger- 
man writer observes : “ That a number of Prussian children 
of the labouring population do not in name even attend school 
during the whole time required is well known, but it is not 
uninteresting to compare the respective figures. In the spring 
of 1891, 3,229 children (2,431 of them in Posen) could not be 
admitted because of overcrowded schools; 17,527 children are 
mentioned as not having entered school at the completion of 
their sixth year, but were kept back one or two years ; 62,838 
children were allowed to leave school before completing their 
fourteenth year — of these, 20,945 belonged to Rhenish Prussia, 
and 13,566 of them to the district of Dusseldoif.^' And he 
adds : “ The last figures probably indicate children permitted 
by the inspector to leave school. In reality a much larger 
number leave before the legally appointed time, to lose in a 
short time in factories and indiistiial work a great deal of what 
has been acquired at school, if liberal provision is not made 
by establishing continuation schools.” (Tews, Ci?., 1893-94, 
p. 210.) And another observer notes: ‘‘Still too much of 
childreifs time out of school is often taken up by home 
industries, which materially depreciates the advantages of exact 
regular attendance. In the country, particularly in the eastern 
provinces, agricultural labour, such as tending flocks, is still 
performed by children. The time of instruction for some 
children — and for nearly all during the summer — is so much 
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shortened that good progress in school cannot be expected. 
This is tho'case especially in Mecklenburg, where the Dicnst- 
schule is still a poor substitute for a modern public elementary 
school. Some vacations — for instance, the one duiing beet-rais- 
ing time— are also among the deplorable causes of iriegularity 
in attendance. These vacations afford the opportunity of 
di awing childien into industrial labour in a way that under- 
mines their health and moials ” (Ci?., 1898-99, p. 162, from 
Heines Encyclopedia of Educaiton,) 

It cannot be stated too clearly and too strongly that although 
school attendance is admirable in Germany, it is not so perfect 
as English people are led to believe. German homes and 
parents are .very similar in essential respects to English homes 
and patents. Childien are as useful in ruial Germany as in rural 
England. Further, the somewhat excessive altruism of modern 
society in England is not so conspicuous in Germany. 

Theie is a good deal of vague sentimentalism in English life 
which finds a ready outlet in discussing the question of child 
labour, A reasonable amount of out-of school labour is not 
uncongenial lo the child, and counteracts some bad influences 
of his school training. 

Further, in England it must be remembered that if a child 
reaches school “after the registers are closed,” he is marked 
absent. The registers are never “closed” in Germany, and 
however unpunctual a child may be, still, piovided he appears 
during the school session, he is not technically absent. 

That the Get man school is not above criticism is admitted 
even by admirers: — “Many boys in Germany leave the 
common school before they have attained the end it has in 
view. They cannot express their own thoughts distinctly and 
intelligibly, correctly understand the expression of the thoughts 
of others, or give a quick and correct solution of simple 
arithmetical problems either mentally or in writing. These 
acquirements are indispensable, however, lo the mechanic as 
well as the farmer, to carry on his trade or follow his pursuit 
with advantage, and to protect himself against losses. Common 
schools are deterred by many circumstances from gaining their 
object in every detail ; domestic relations, the poverty or in- 
diflerence of parents, great distance from school, sickness 
among children, overcrowding of the schoolroom, which pre- 
vents even excellent teachers from giving sufficient attention 
to each pupil, and finally, compulsory attendance in the greater 


! 
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^ tha beinn enforced insufficiently — all of these 

schools have to contend. {C.R., recent 

k 2*771 more than in lobo. xne 
Mmber of factories employing juvenile labour were these:— 

Food and drink factories ••• ••• 3.382 

Stone and clay ’ 

Textile 

The total number °f 

‘“ln“8M 1 «t»n,°w2'‘pi5D»ed bj tWlmpeml’SKtisticl 
Bureau ^hich showed that there were m Germany ^ 

quarter of a o?et forty SusaM ?f%hese 

TderTs ySs S alef The following table shows how those 
children were employed :— - 


Occupation. 


Connected with Agricultuie... 
Connected with Industry ... 
Connected with Commerce ... 

Of different hinds not easily classified 
Connected with Army and Navy 
Other public service and professions .. 
Domestic Service ... 


Childien undei 14 Years of Age. 


Boys. 

Gills. 

Total. 

94,121 

30,618 

3.5°“ 

32s 

41.004 

7.649 

1,790 

[ 1.487 

135.12s 

38,267 

S.296 

I,8I2 

1 ley 

i 848 

”86 

32.653 

953 

33^501 

j 130.283 

84,669 

214.934 


" Children ovev^a may be excused ftom fuither attendance at the day 
school if they have received a tolerably complete education. 
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Even this number is far below the truth. Prince von 
Hohenlohe lately instituted a further inquiry, from which it 
appears that there are 532,283 children, without counting 
those engaged in agriculture, who work for wages.^ To this 
must be added another 200,000 children engaged in agricul- 
ture and forestry. Thus it is shown that there are three 
quarters of a million children between six and fourteen years 
of age working for wages in Germany. (C.i?., 1899-1900, 
p. xxvii.) 

These investigations show that the evil of child labour 
is much greater than was generally supposed. In rural dis- 
tricts it rises to 25 per cent, of the total number of school 
children, and is still greater in factory centres such as Alten- 
burg with 33.6 per cent, and Hohenstein-Einstthal with 60 
per cent! Again, an official repoit says: ‘^In some of the 
principal districts of Berlin 1,013 out of 11,440 school children 
were employed in trades : 898 of them worked more than four 
hours; 283 began to work before six o^cIock in the morn- 
ing ; 205 worked after nine o^ clock at night ; and 642 on 
Sundays. Here is a table of the little breakfast-carriers of 
Charlottenbiirg : — 



Boys. 

Girls. 

Childreu carrying bicakfast— 



Before 4 o’clock A. M. 

20 

— 

Between 4 and 4.30 

ss 

10 

Between 4.30 and 5 

65 

II 

Between 5 and 5.30 

88 

II 

Between 5.30 and 6 

4 t 

24 

About 6 and later 

50 

23 

Totals 

349 

79 


(C.A, 1899-1900, p. 822.) 

That children are employed out of school hours on farm 
work in rural Germany to a very large extent, any one who 
knows the country will admit Teachers are constantly bewail- 
ing this sad state of things. The local managers often fix 
school hours at unreasonably early hours, as from 6 to 10 
A.H., or 7 to II A.M., or after 4 p.m., in order that the 
daily labour of the children shall not be unduly interfered 
with. I remember being shown the official regulation that if 
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the temperature before ro.30 has reached So" K, tlicre 
shall be no afternoon session, and 1 remarked that that was 
surely highly popular with the children. I was sui prised to 
learn that it was the levorse of popular, the children pieferring 
to be in school to labouring on the faim. The seiious faces 
of German children aie an index of the sober little souls 
within. They quickly Icain the serious nature of life’s duties. 
The levity of the English child is rarely seen abroad. The 
German child is expected as a matter of coiuse to take his 
share of the daily toil of the farm. How universal this practice 
is the halhday school shows. 

But it is in the great towns that the evil of child labour is so 
noticeable and so fatal. The Geuuan of to-day is not the 
German of 1870. Germany has become a great industrial 
community, and all the evil results of industrialism are facing 
the State — ^overcrowding, alcoholism, and extremes of poveity 
and wealth. The old world-famed simplicity of Germany has 
gone, and in its place we have the morbid appetites of the 
lower class and the vulgar ostentation of the bourgeois. 
Hence arise all the social sores of modern life. The standard 
of public morality is lowered, and the children are sacrificed. 
Families, too, are often big, and wages very small. 

“But the most prolific source of industrial discontent is the 
lowness of wages rather than the long hours. The best paid 
classes of workpeople do not yet compare with the same \ 
classes in England, and the common rate of payment is very 
much lower. Even in the steel, iron, and coal industries the 
average earnings do not exceed a week. In the textile 
trades this average is not reached. On the State railways 
porters are paid from 15s. to 3s. a week, according to 
length of service; stokers, ;2£’i to 8s.; and engine-drivers, 
;£i 3s. to ^2, Bricklayeis in Berlin, where the wages for 
such work are the highest, receive 7d. to 7j^d. per hour, and 
woik nine hours a day. It is, of course, in the rural districts, 
where decaying house industries are carried on — in parts of 
Silesia and Saxony, on the Bohemian border, in the Erzgebirge 
and the Riesengebirge — that the condition of the labouring 
population is most unfortunate. These small industries still 
employ over half a million of people, in spite of the unequal 
odds against which they have to contend. The most important 
occupations are weaving and spinning, band and machine 
sewing, paper, metal, and wood working, and musical-instrument 
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. . Next to the house-woikers, women 

and clock-making. . • •. ' .= often happens m tow ns, 

aSthe worst paid, especially whae as otte^^^^PF 

there is severe ^ ^Nty thousand women enga|et 

gation into the wages eainedb)^ „3. Iht 

in Berlin showed a ‘ j ” hjcrhest rates were 1 5®’^ 

minimum fell to 8s. and 7S., and ^ 

X7S. Out of snch earning Beginneis and nnskilful ^o>^- 
tn ns for food and lodging. o , .q piovidc tne 

people. however,.can haidly emn e, 

absolute necessanes of - 5,5. to pd. per day of 

for home-sewing 0^^^^^^^^ in mm a.d 

eleven hours, <• 1 n1 

Country, p- 4i-) . , . the employment of scnooi 

In Posen, as we might af P‘ ^ provincial teachers’ meetmg 

children is very general. At ^ Pomykowo (Lis® 

of iSq? it was stated that tiie employed in worn 

Co.) numbered 6S pup'lb ™ ° .p.l .].g. a. were stiU too 
uriome. and to b, stm.gm , J, « g«f„clodmg .3 (P''*. 
small to “'’‘Vu. Sm wotted^ >'« j ftom 

;r.ot„“Smk^g^d«»* f4rrr°Tbf s I-'* 

from 15s- to per 5'®“'''; . .__«Onlv 2 out of a class of $5 
Another teacher teporte<i_ O y Of these, 

do no farm labour ; 20 are employee! y 

2 were 6 years, i was 7 usually hired out to 

vears old. Those over 10 years aie u , 

Egem.” (CA, vol. i, tSM-tpo". P- 8'»'> 
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Yeai. 

Country. 

Town. 

Average. 

XS91 

1896 

Pel cent. 

31-93 

28.46 

per cent. 

9.26 

7.80 

Pel cent. 

24.40 

21.50 


It should be noted that both French ana rrussmn p u 
teacheJs are forbidden to undertake any other duties than 

pSSTonal life of the German teacher is said 
to^b^twS^v'e years, but the recent of the 

of the men teachers are under 25, about two-fifths under 3 , 

Civil servants 

: are li£ il otLr civil servants, entitled to a pension, wh^h is 

1 paid by the State but supplemented by the local 

^ The State pays /30 as a maximum annual allowance. The 

Tmount of Ssira depends on the length of service.^ If retire- 
: ment takes^ place after ten years’ service, the pension equals 

Sen-sbctietL : for each year of further service it rises by one- 

2 sixtieth up to a maxitnum of forty-five-sixtieths of the salary. 

'^'in^case Vf^deaX*the widw receives a sum of money which 
is independent of the length of service. However, by a recent 
I Bin the “ dow’s allowanci is to be 40 per cent of the pension 

1 to which the teacher was entitled at the date of his death. 

A This sum however, is never to be less than £io nor more 

2 ^ Ian ^100 If the widow is fifteen years younger than her 

■i husb^d, the amount she receives will be reduced. For each 

child the widow receives an allowance equal to one-fifth of her 
, owm Thafe amounts cease if the widow ~s agam, or 

I when the children are eighteen years of age. Towards the 

’ I pjiion of teachers the State contributes (1896) an annual sum 

marriage, female teachers on retiring from the 
profession forfeit the contributions winch they have annually 

^ ^ I ^^Th^Mowing statistics indicate the growth of the Prussian 
■ 5 ^ ^ ^ I r primary system 
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Private Schools. 


— 

1S61. 

1864. 

2871. 

1886. 

Number of piivate schools... 
Number of classes ... 
Number of pupils ... 

1,434 

2,944 

84,021 

1,460 

3,105 

88,064 

I 

1,409 

3.414 

SS, 7 I 4 

888 

2,942 

63,144 


Elementary and Middle Schools. 


— 

iSS6. 

IS9I. 

1S96. 

Number of schoolhouses 
Number of class-rooms 
Number of pupils 

34,016 

6^540 

4,838,247 

34.742 

72,921 

4.916,476 

36,138 

80,311 

5,236,826 

Elementary ^ 

^ND Middle Schools. 


— 


In Towns. 



1SS6. 

1891. 

1896. 

Number of schoolhouses ...1 
Number of class-rooms 

Number of pupils 

3 , 7 iS 

23,07s 

1,503,906 

3.871 

26,616 

1.615,455 

4,242 

30,090 

1 , 773*370 



— 

In the Countiy. 



- — , 

— — » _ 

— - 


1S86, 

1S91. 

1896. 

Number of schoolhouses 
Number of class;- rooms 

Number of pupils ... ” 

30,29s 

43.453 

3.334.341 

_ 

30,871 

46,305 

3,301,021 

31,896 

50,221 

3,463,456 
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NuMiiFR or Pupils according to Religion. 


J*iotestant rhiWron . 
Calbolio children 
Ollici ChtKtian childien 
Icvvish childien 


lS86. 


3,062,856 

1,730,402 

9,569 

35,420 


1S91. 


lSy6. 


3,107,701 
«, 766,83s 
n,554 
30 , 3«6 


3,296,481 

1.901,013 

12,317 

27,015 


In considering the Prussian system of school training, the 
first matter that strikes the observer is the exquisite adaptation 
o_f means to ends. Without the resources of England or 
France, this land of philosophers and peasants has taught the 
world that righteousness alone exalteth a nation, and that even 
from the depths of a profound despair the brave nation, like the 
brave man, may on stepping-stones of the dead self rise to 
nobler things. Out of their slender hoard of national resources, 
chief of which was a severe simplicity^— plain living and high 
thinking— they have built a system of school-training which In 
its efficiency and economy is unequalled elsewhere. With 
but indifferent natural resources (even to-day she has prac- 
tically only one first-rate seaport), Germany has leached a 
front position as a commercial people, and challenges the 
supremacy of England and America. With so little has she 
been able to do so much; and what faith in its future must 

^ “ How little culture and money are necessary associates in Germany 
may be judged fiom an instructive classification of the nation, which was 
drawn up some years ago^ by Professor Gustav Schmoller, the well-known 
economist. Schmoller divides the people into four broad groups The 
first is an ‘aristocratic and well-to-do’ gioup of 250,000 families, consisting 
^ucli his conclusion) of large landowners, piinces of industiy, the highest 
State oniciMs, popular doctors and artists, and also rentiers^ with incomes 
exceeding ^450 a year. Then he places in the ‘upper middle class’ 2,750,000 
lamilies, including members of the landowning and commercial classes in 
medium circumstances, the majority of highei officials, and many members 
of the liberal professions, with incomes langing between and /aiJO- 
a third group takes in 3.7So,ooo famiUes of the ‘ lower middle class,’ rnade 
up of farmers, artisans, small tradespeople, officials, and the better-paid 
skilled workpeople, with incomes ranging from /po to /i 3 5. Lastly come 
5,250,000 families, which he assigns to the Mower clasies,’ coraprisffig 
principally wage-earners, but also the humbler officials and artisans and 
pedants of the poorer class, whose incomes fall below .Cac a year." 
•^German Ltfe, by W. H. Dawson. 



a people have that sets itself deliberately to training two or 
three generations for the coming Sedan, in military and com- 
mercial matters ! 

The Germans are credited with a supreme faith in them- 
selves and their mission. The past has justified them. 

Then, too, their loyalty to true education is admirable. 
Neither the clamour of the specialist nor the cry of the 
market is able to divert them from their task. They lemain 
true to the faith that is in them, and here, too, time has 
justified them. It is now acknowledged that no schools in the 
world give a better commercial training than the Realschulen, 
although no commercial subjects are taught in them. 
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The chief officer under the Rectoi is the Academy 
Inspector, who is appointed by the Ministeu There m an 
Academy Inspector to each depaitment. Under the Academy 
Inspector come the Primary Inspectors, and it is these who 
come into direct contact with the teachers and pupils ; they 
altogether number 450, and each one has about 150 schools 
under his supervision. 

The Prefect of each department is assisted in the 
administration of the schools by the departmental council, 
which meets four times a year. The Prefect is the President, 
and the Academy Inspector the Vice-Piesident. 

The council is as a lule made up of fourteen members, 
including four councillors, geneial membeis of the depart- 
mental council, elected by their colleagues, the dnector and 
directress of the normal training colleges, two piimary 
inspectors appointed by the Minister of Education, and two 
primary male and two primary female teachers elected by the 
teachers of the depaitment. Should matters arise touching 
private schools, two representatives, one lay and one clerical, are 
elected by their colleagues. Ail these members are elected 
for three yeais; they receive no salary, but their travelling 
expenses are allowed. 

The departmental council is the departmental Board of 
Education. It supervises the courses of study, methods of 
instruction, etc., prescribed by the central authority in Pans, 
arranges for the medical inspection of schools, considers the 
annual report of the Academy Inspector on the state of the 
public and private schools of the depaitment, authorises or 
refuses the opening of private schools, arranges for the 
provision of primal y, higher primary, and sub primary 
education, wherever such appears necessary, and deals with 
the teachers in all cases of discipline — m fine, generally 
controls and supervises the whole of the primary education of 
the department. 

It is evident fiom this biief conspectus of the French 
educational system that it is very buieaucratic and centialised. 
This is recognised by French writers — e.g, M. Levasseur in 
U Enseignement primalre dans ks Pays civilises^ p. 72, and also 
M. Brdal in Eocmrsions pedagogiqties^ p. viii. Indeed, the 
only local authorities concerned with education are the 
communal councils and mayois, who select the sites for the 
school buildings, and vote the funds which the communes 
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reactionary efforts^ established gratuitous, compulsory, and 
secular education, the movement has had these results It 
has put within the reach of all parents the means of educating 
their children ; by the aid of scholarships it has facilitated for 
the most worthy pupils access to secondary and superior 
education ; and it has given to the children of the poor, by an 
equality of culture, the same intellectual equipment for the 
struggles of life as to the children of the rich.” (Report by 
Maurice Faure, Ci?., 1898-99, p. 1,095.) 

The French system of primary schools compares in 
certain respects not unfavourably with even that of Germany, 
despite the fact that compulsory education has only been in 
existence some twenty-five yeais. A distinguished American 
writer observes: — “The new ideas in education at present 
come more from France than from Germany; we must turn to 
France to become imbued with the spirit of modern times: it 
is from there we get new suggestions and ideas.” And one of 
the leading German educators, Professor Waetzoldt, thus sum- 
marises his impression of the Chicago Exhibition I 
received the impression that France has become our closest 
competitor in education generally, and especially in the 
elementary schools.” An American observer acquainted 
with several systems of national education thus sums up the 
position in France: — “In France, as in Prussia, primary 
instruction is secured by the State against all casualties. It is 
uniform and invariable, because the piimary schools represent 
the body of the nation, and are destined to nourish and to 
strengthen tlie national unity. Compulsory education laws 
necessitate a full and regular attendance of the children of 
school age. Official courses of study fix the work to be 
accomplished in each of the different grades of schools. 
Teaching is elevated to the dignity of a profession, and the 
tenure of office is secure. The State is most geneious in 
supporting schools in poor and thinly populated districts. 
Trained teachers are found in rural as well as in city districts, 
and the school year is at least forty weeks in length. The 
State supervises the instruction of children of school age in 
private schools and families, insisting on definite qualifications 
for private instructions. A minimum of qualifications is 
established for all teacheis and inspectors of schools. Special 
teachers must hold the certificate of capacity for their parti- 
cular lines of work.” (J. R. Parsons, French Schools through 
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dmmcau Myes^ p. lo.) The same conclusion is reached by a 
study of the figures of illiteracy.^ 

The Flench public primary schools are free and secular. 
Only lay teachers may be employed, and all teachers, whether 
in public or private schools, must hold the State diploma. 
Education is compulsory, but parents are allowed to choose 
the means. As a result in Catholic France there arises the 
sectarian private schools. These receive no State support 
whatever, but they are subject to a State inspection, and to 
similar requirements as are the public schools, except that 
the State allows them freedom as to curricula and methods. 

Nevertheless, they are rapidly increasing at the expense of 
the public schools. The enrolment in public primary schools 
(i>., primary and higher primary) in 1897 was 4,189,506, a 
decrease of si per cent on that of 1887. The enrolment in 
the private primary schools (chiefly Catholic) was in 1897 = 
i,34r,098, which is a gain of 23 per cent on the enrolment in 
1887. The following table shows the continuous giowth of 
the private at the expense of the public school, as well as the 
gradual laicisation of the Church schools : — 

Primary Schools. 


— 

1885-86. 

1890-91. 

1895-96, 

Number of puiHls*- 

5.585,838 

5.593,883 

5,533,511 

Iij public scliooK ... 

4,504,059 

4,384,90s 

4.199,727 

In private schools . . . ■ 

j, 083,779 

1,208,978 

1,333.784 

3,898,806 

In secular sthuols 

3,836,826 

37912,013 

In Church schools,. 

1,749,012 

1,681,870 

1,634,705 


U 


1 PRoroRiioN or Illiterates in France. 





Newly Maiiied. 

Year, 

Consciipts. 





Men. 

Women. 

1870 



268 

39.4 

1881 

14.4 

16, r 

24.5 

1887 ^ 

10.2 

10.7 

17.0 

1S92 

6.9 

8.1 

12.2 


S 4 

6.3 

9*4 

’^6 

5 I 


— 
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The system of Catholic schools is a remarkable proof of the 
strength of the Church. The men teachers belong mainly to 
the order of Christian Brothers, and the sisters to one or 
other of the numerous teaching orders of the Catholic Church. 
They are celibates, and devote themselves without remunera- 
tion entirely to this work of teaching. To maintain these 
schools, the Catholics of France annually raise a sum of two 
and a half million pounds sterling. The teachers are com- 
pelled by the law to hold the required State certificates. 

The total enrolment in primary schools, public and private, 
in 1897 was 5,530,604, which is equivalent to 14 per cent, of 
the population, or, including infants, 16 per cent. 

Every child between the ages of six and thirteen must attend 
school regularly. It is the duty of parents to inform the 
mayor of their commune that they propose sending their 
children to such and such a school, whether public or private. 
If they elect to provide special teachers at home, the child will, 
at the end of each year, be examined by a small committee of 
experts, of which the primary inspector is chairman. If the 
result of the examination is unsatisfactory, the parents are 
ordered to send the child to a public or private school. As a 
matter of fact, this system has quite broken down, and is rarely 
put into operation now. 

The mayor annually makes out a list of all the children of 
school age in the commune, and forwards it to the teachers 
and inspector. Absences or changes must be duly notified by 
the parents to the mayor, and the reasons given. The School 
Attendance Committee then takes the matter in hand, and 
if necessary warns the parents. If the warning is twice re- 
peated in a twelvemonth, the services of the police are 
requisitioned, and a fine inflicted. 

Thursday and Sunday are holidays, so as to give the parents 
an opportunity of giving their children religious instruction ! 

Any child over eleven years of age may sit for the examina- 
tion for the Certificate of Primary Studies, and if successful is 
exempt from further attendance.^ This examination is both 
written and oral. It consists of : — 

1. A piece of dictation of not more than fifteen lines. 

2. Two questions in arithmetic. 

\ ^ In ruial France the Certificat d' Etudes^ which may be passed at eleven 

years of age, has become foi pupils, whether they pass or fail, the signal 
for departure en (Breieton, Special Reports^ voL vii.) 
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3. A simple composition. 

4. Needlework for girls. 

if half marks are obtained in the foregoing, the candidate 
will undergo an oral examination, which is public, in 

1, Reading and Recitation. 

2. Geography and History. 

Agriculture and drawing may also be offered by the can- 
didate, and if he is successful, the fact is mentioned on the 
certificate. The numbers obtaining this, and the corresponding 
certificate of the higher primaiy school, increase annually: — 


Year. 

Ceitificale of Piimary Studies. 

Certificate of Supeiior 
Primal y Studies. 


Boys. 

Gills. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Guls. 

Total. 

1887 

1892 ...^ 

1896 

80,941 

96,412 

101,380 

64,193 

79.263 

1 86,306 

145. 134 
175*675 

187,686 

790 

1. 132 

1 1.237 1 

422 

718 

767 

1,212 

1,850 

2,004 


I* 


{ C , K.y 1898-99, p. 1,096.) 


The Commissiojis scolaires (School Attendance Committees) 
may, with the sanction of the departmental council, allow 
children who have attained the age of apprenticeship and are 
employed in labour to attend school half time, and the same 
privilege is allowed to children employed in agriculture. 
The employment of children of school age during school- 
hours and out of school-houis is very general, and to diminish 
the ill effects of this both half-day schools and abnormal hours 
for the daily school session have been sanctioned. The 
primary inspector of the rural districts near Dieppe recently 
investigated the causes of absence of children from school 


Taking care of younger children 
Work at home or in service 
Want of clothes, dirtiness, scurf 

Wandering about 

Habitual and daily begging 

Disinclination, neglect 

Miscellaneous 


Boys. 

Girls. 

. 20 

68 

. 186 

108 

, SI 

30 

. 25 

6 

, 25 

15 

. II6 

116 

‘ 

34 

457 

377 


(Medd, Special Reports, vol. vii.) 


The standard of this examination is considered equivalent to Stan- 
dard V, of the English school 
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The law on child-labour in France is thus summarised : — 

“ (France. Law of June 2, 1874.) Children below ten years 
and girls below twenty-one years shall not be employed in any 
work on Sundays by their patrons, in manufactories, mines, 
wood (or dock) yards, and workshops. In workshops where 
constant fires are kept up, children may be employed on 
Sundays and holidays in indispensable work conformably to 
the public administrative regulations. 

(a) Children shall not be employed in any kind of work 
before having completed their tenth year. 

(d) Restrictions with respect to children from the beginning 
of their eleventh year until their twelfth year complete : 

1. No child must be employed unless it be shown that he 

actually attends a public or private school. 

2. Children of this age must not be employed except in 

industries specially designated by a public adminis- 
trative regulation (spinning factories of all classes, 
twisting work, printing on cloth, paper industries, glass 
manufacturing work, etc.). 

3. Children shall not be subjected to work for any length 

of time exceeding six hours a day. 

4. The working hours must be divided by a recess. 

5. Children shall not be employed in any kind of night 

work. All work between nine o’clock in the evening 
and five o’clock in the morning is considered night 
work. 

6. They shall not be employed in work on Sundays or 

legal holidays. 

(c) Restrictions with respect to children from the beginning 
of their thirteenth year until their fourteenth year complete : 

1. They shall not be employed more than twelve hours a 

day. Before the age of fifteen years complete, no 
child shall be permitted to work more than six hours 
a day, except it be proved that he has acquired an 
elementary primary school education. 

2. The working hours shall be divided by recesses. 

3. They shall not be employed in any night work. 

4. They shall likewise not be employed in any work on 

Sundays or legal' holidays. 
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5. The work of children in subterranean passages is not 
permitted, except under the special conditions deter- 
mined by the public administrative regulations. 

(d) Exceptions : 

1. In workshops where continued tires are maintained, 

children may be employed at night or on Sundays 
and holidays in work determined by the public ad- 
ministrative regulations. 

2. The public administrative regulations determine the differ- 

ent kinds of work which, because they are sources of 
danger to children or exceed their strength, are pro- 
hibited. 

3. Children cannot be employed in the manufactories and 

workshops indicated in the official list of unhealthy 
or dangerous establishments, except under the special 
conditions set forth by the public administrative regu- 
lation.’’^ (C’.i?., 1893-94, p. 191.) 

School Finance . — The cost of primary instruction is divided 
between — 

1. The State, 

2. The Department, 

3. The Commune, 

and the items which each pays are set out clearly by law, and 
strike the reader as logical and reasonable. Thus the State 
pays— 

I. The teachers of primary and infant schools. 

^ The following cutting throws a curious light on the question 01 child- 
labour in France From time to time [w'rites the Siads Rome corre- 
spondent] public feeling here is hai rowed by accounts of the poor little 
Italian children who are enticed across the frontier into France to live a 
life of niartyidom in the glass factories of Lyons or the streets of Raris, as 
vendors of plaster casts, or, when that fails, as beggais, in order that the 
infamous contractor or Slave-drhcr ’ may fatten on their earnings. The 
Institution in Aid of Emigrants has just published the result of an inqihiy 
into the matter, and, needfess to say, it is not pleasant leading. The 
felave-driver recruits his mateiial chiefly in the country situated between 
Rome and Naples* When the peasants see this prospeioiis-looking in- 
dividual with fine gold rings on his fmgeis, and listen to his glib tongue, 
they are easily persuaded to entrust their children to his care. The pro- 
mise of a remittance of £2 eveiy six months and of fortune for their boys is 
too tempting to be resisted, and the bargain is soon stiiick. The formality 
of a passport does not present much difficulty, and as French law prohibits 
the employment in factoiies of children under thirteen years of age, care 
f/ is taken, by false declaration or forgery, to be en rhgk. The departure 
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2. The teachers of higher primary and manual training 

schools {Ecole pratique), 

3. The teachers of the normal schools. 

4. All inspectors and other officials, and their travelling 

expenses. 

5. For maintenance of normal students and other expenses 

of the normal schools not provided by the department. 

6. For decorations and prizes for teachers. 

The Department finds — 

1. An allowance of at least ;^i2 per annum to each primary 

inspector. 

2. The maintenance cost of the normal school buildings. 

3. The furnishing and equipment of the normal schools. 

4. The maintenance of the departmental offices of education. 

5. Office expenses of the academy inspector. 

6. Cost of books and pamphlets used by the cantonal 

delegations (these are delegates nominated for three 
years by the departmental council to watch over the 
public and private schools of the cantons in each 
department) and the academic administration. 

7. The salaries of special instructors employed to teach 

Woodwork, Agriculture, etc., in the department. 

Lastly, the Commune pays for — 

1. Lodgings for the teachers. 

2. Purchase of site and maintenance of school buildings. 

3. Firing and lighting of school premises. 

4. Wages of the servant employed in the infant school, and 

of the caretaker (when one is employed) of the primary 
school. 

5. Equipment and furnishing of school premises. 

takes place at night-time. The children pass the frontier in driblets, in 
order not to excite attention, and the trick is done, H was forced to work 
twelve hours at a stietch in front of the furnace, ’ says one of these little 
martyrs. ‘I had no shirt to change, when I was diipping with perspira- 
tion. One day I fainted and fell down. When I recovered my senses, I 
was forced to resume my woik, I fainted again, and they took me to the 
hospital. Frequently chops of molten glass would fall on my bare feet 
or on my chest or face.’ The report of the inquiry tells of consumptive 
children, scarcely able to stand, diiven to the glass factories with whips, 
of corpses on whose flesh appealed the livid maiks of blows. These 
children earn about is. 6d. a day, and their keep costs about 2^d. a day. 
As to the risk which the slave-diiver runs, a conviction (always very diffi- 
cult to obtain) only brings with it .six months’ imprisonment, so he is soon 
at liberty to resume his infamous calling.” 
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6. Purchase of registers, books, etc. (See Parsons, French 
Sckmh through Ameruan Eyes, p. 58 ) 

The 1 dative proportion in \vhich these three bodies main- 
tain the schools is shown by the following table, from which it 
will be seen that the State contribution has increased very 
considerably of recent years : — 


Year, 

Communes. 

Depaitments. 

State. 

*877 ! 

57 4 

iS.o 

24.6 

18S2 1 

20.5 

13-3 

66.2 

1S87 

28. 1 

12.4 

59 . 5 


In 1897 the proportion contributed by the State towards the 
system of public primary schools reached 67 per cent. The 
State contribution varies according to local needs. Many 
communes are too poor to support a school ; the great cities, 
on the contrary, not only bear the expenses of their own 
schools, but contribute something in excess. All French 
towns with a population exceeding 150,000 are required to 
provide primary schools without help from the State, but 
if the municipality is necessitous the State makes a special 
contribution in aid. Five French cities provide the whole 
of the money required for their primary schools, and conse- 
quently enjoy a greater freedom from State interference than 
is the rule : these cities are Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, 
and Lille. 

^ The total amount devoted by the State to primary education 

was as follows : — 

s 1S87 ... ^^3, 389, 752 

I 1892 . 4,994.55° 

i 1898 ... 6,178,141 

^ The total amount expended for the public primary schools 

was : — 


Year. 

Total Expenditiiie. 

Expenditure on each 
Child eni oiled. 

1SS6 

^6,810,246 

21/- 

1891-92 

7,452.223 

32/- 

189s 

7,578,034 

36/- 

1896-97 

8,560,610 

37/- 
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School Buildings ,- — In no department of public education 
has the reforming zeal of the last quarter of a century .shown 
itself with more marked and salutary effects than in the depart- 
ment of school construction. Since 1877 the French Govern- 
ment has been steadily applying itself to the improvement of 
school premises and training colleges, and up to 1893 it had 
allocated to this purpose a sum of no less than 650,000,000 
francs. The largest towns have been doing this work for 
themselves. Paris, for example, alone spent 110,000,000 
francs. Altogether France has spent during the last thirty 
years a sum of thirty-four millions sterling for school 
buildings.^ 

This immense expenditure has called forth considerable 
criticism. The temptation held out in the form of subsidies 
by the central authority has sometimes proved too strong for 
the native innocence of ambitious localities. (See LevasseuFs 
B Ensetgnement ^riniaire^ p. 74.) 

The total amount per annum spent by a State is not the best 
criterion of the value of the school buildings. The basis of 
comparison between the value of two school buildings is the 
amount that each seat costs. The actual average cost of 
school buildings during the period 1894-97 was ;2^i,o53, and of 
each school seat about ^12. Of the total expenditure on 
primary schools the proportional contributions were — State, 
40 per cent, Departments, 4 per cent, Communes, 56 per 
cent; and of that on the normal schools — State, 38 per cent, 
Departments, 59 per cent, and the Communes 3 per cent 
(Brereton.) 

The French, like the German, rural school sometimes con- 
sists of two storeys, the upper being the master’s house. At 
other times the teacher’s house is placed between the boys’ 
and girls’ schools. The heating airangements consist of a 
stove, the chimney-pipe of which is passed through a second 
class-room, so as to heat that also. 

There is no fireplace, and the only means of ventilation are 
the windows. These are very large, so that the rooms are w^ell 
lighted. The windows are often destitute of blinds. 

The playground is small, and the teacher’s garden monopo- 
lizes half of it. The desks are often heavy and antiquated, 

^ From 187S to 1897, 3 SH 45 aiaternal 01 piimaiy schools, and 163 
«"noimal schools, have been biult or acquiied, and 19,817 have been fitted 
up and fuimshed.” (Brereton, thd,^ p. 13.) 
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like those of the German school, and are as a rule of one 
size only. The sanitary ariangements of the rural schools are 
as a rule of a primitive character 

The walls of the class-rooms are not so baie as those of the 
German school, being decorated with patriotic mottoes j there 
are, however, few pictures or busts. 

The city school contains a residence for the head teacher, a 
dining-hall for the staff, and a dining-hall for the pupils, which 
is also used for physical exercise and recreation. The school 
also possesses a special room for drawing, a workshop for 
manual training, a girls’ workroom, an anteroom, and a 
kitchen. Each school in Paris is provided with a library fo 
both teachers and pupils. 

The French official regulations for school buildings are, like 
all their regulations, admirably explicit and suitable, 

A French piimary school should, we are told, comprise a 
cloak-room, or a vestibule which may serve as a cloak-room, 
together with a covered court with gymnasium, and often (in 
schools of less than three classes) a little workshop for manual 
work. The school should also possess a playground with the 
usual offices, a conference-ioom for parents, head and assistant 
teachers* rooms, and rooms for drawing and gymnastic exercise. 
The playground, as in the German school, is generally covered 
with gravel, and contains simple apparatus for gymnastic exer- 
cises. 

The Parisian schools are generally very well lighted and 
ventilated The class-room walls are nicely tinted and well 
decorated, and have a good supply of blackboard space. The 
desks are generally dual and of a suitable size. The children 
are periodically measured. The schools are medically inspected 
twice a month. 

Slates are not used in the schools of Paris after the first six 
months of school life, ^ but lead-pencil or pen and paper are 
used instead. The Ecole maferne/Ie is visited weekly by a 
physician. These schools often possess baths for washing the 
children. The official regulations prohibit the teaching of 
needlework to these little ones— a most wise regulation, 
—and, moreover, the teachers are forbidden to burden the 
children with poems and dialogues for public concerts, 
etc. The children are promoted to the primary school 
thrice annually. The premises are washed and scrubbed 
dally. In the playground there is a garden with trees. 
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The playground is covered with sand : it must not be covered 
with cement 

The children sit at small tables in groups of eight, each 
provided with a small chair, or sometimes they sit in dual 
desks. There is a bed provided for the use of each group of 
babies. In the playground there are wooden benches, with 
backs, for the children to sit on, also suitable playthings for 
the playground, such as go-carts, wheel-barrows, ropes, hoops, 
etc., are provided by the authorities. As rewards for good 
conduct the children receive little toys or pictures. 

No less than 6,234 of the French primary schools are 
provided with gymnasiums, and 752 of them have a workshop 
properly fitted up for manual training. Every school for boys 
in Paris is provided with a manual -training workshop. 
It should be mentioned that manual work is compulsory 
throughout France,^ but it is generally taught in the ordinary 
class-room — not in specially fitted rooms. 

Fourteen thousand schools in France possess museums. 
Many of the collections are not above criticism, but, as 
Buisson said, ‘‘The great advantage of a school museum is 
not in having it, but in making it.” 

52,309 French primary schools are provided with a school 
garden. 

Two other interesting aspects of the French system are the 
great development of both school savings banks and libraries. 

In the year 1893, for example, France had more savings banks 
for school children than the whole of the German Empire had 
in 1896— namely, 19,631 banks, with 43^,967 depositors, and 
deposits of over thirteen million francs (;^ 5 20,000). 

In 1897 two-thirds of all French primary schools were 
provided with school libraries, and altogether there were over 
six million volumes in these libraries, not to speak of another 
million volumes in the teachers’ libraries. 

We have already described what the German and English 
primary scholars are expected to know when they leave school, 
and it will be interesting here to see what the corresponding 
accomplishments of the French scholar are : — 

“The young scholar who passes from the elementary 
primary school at the age of thirteen, having spent two years 
at least in the superior cours^^ has been taught to speak with 
grammatical correctness, to write and read the French language 

^ Thai is the regulation, hut it is not carried out in the ruial school. 
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with ease and fluency, and to recite from 
selections from the poets. He has read in f 

of the best scenes from the great French dramatists , he has 
acquired general ideas of the history of antiquity— Egypt, the 
Smehtes, Greece, Rome-of the Middle Ages, and of Modern 
Europe, mid a deeper knowledge of the history of France, with 
special reference to its modern history, of ^ 
and of the main features of the physical and political h^to y 
of Europe. He has also acquired a knowledge of arithmetic 
in its most useful forms, including the metric system, interest, 
and discount; he has got elementary notions of fometry; 
freehand, model, and geometric drawing a very eletnentary 
course of physical and natural science, agriculture, music, and 
civic instruction, this last embracing the mam features of the 
French Constitution, such as the constitutional functions ot 
the President of the Republic, of the Senate, of the Chamber 
of Deputies, of the Central and Departmental administration, 
of the Army, etc. This course of instruction does not pretend 
to depth, but rather to be of general utility. (Teegan, 
Elementary Education in France, p. 79.) 

The aim of the French teacher is not to try to exhaust 
any subject, but to teach his pupil just those things that 
every one must know. It is only the indispensable modicum 

of knowledge that is given. ^ 1 1 • 

The organisation of the French _ primary school is readily 
described, as the principle upon which every school in France 
is organised is the division into three “courses ’—Elementary, 
for children from seven to nine years of age; Intermediate, tor 
children between nine and eleven years; and the Superior 
Course, for those over eleven. This last is generally missing 
in the rural school. The time-table of every fully organised 
French primary school is as follows : — 

ELEMENTARY COURSE. 


MORKING. 

8.30 log— Moial or Civic Instruc- 
tion. 

9 to 9.30--Keacling. 

9.30 to 10— Aiithmetic 01 Metue 
System* 

10 to ro*iS-"Kecess. 

10.15 to n -Fiencli. 

11 to n. 30- Wilting. 


Afternoon. 

1 tu 1.30- History 01 Geography* 

1.30 to 2— Reading. 

2 to 2.30 —■ Drawing, IManual In- 
struction, Military Exercises. 

2.30 to 2.45— Recess. 

2 . 45103 . 15 — Writing. 

3.15 to 4 — Object Lessons and 
Singing. 
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MIDDLE AND ADVANCED COURSES. 


Morning. 

8.301*09 — Moial or Civic Instiuc- 
tion. 

9 to 10 — Arithmetic, Metric System, 
Geometiy, 

10 to 10. 15— Recess- 

10. 15 to II — Flench, 

11 to 11.30 — Wiiting(mifh course), 
Composition (advanced couise). 


Afternoon. 

1 to 2-— Ilistoiy or Geogiaphy. 

2 to 2.30 — Reading, Recitation. 

2.30 to 2 45 — Recess. 

2.45 to 3.30 — Drawing, Singing, 
Manual Training, or Composition. 

3.30 to 4 — Physical and Natural 
Sciences, Agricultiue and lloiti- 
ciilture. 


This programme is modified to some extent for small 
country (ungraded) schools; for example, the time-table of 
a small school in the department of Calvados is as follows : — 


LOWER CLASS. 


Morning. 

8 to 8.30 — Lecture. 

8.30 to 8. 45— Recitation. 

8.45 to 9. 15— Exercice de Giam- 
niaire. 

9.15 to 9.30 — Morale (4 days) ou 
Instruction civique (i day). 

9. 30 to 10 — Chant (3 days) (ou Gym- 
nastique, 2 days) et Recreation. 

10 to 10.30 — Lc^on de choses (3 
days) ou Systeme metrlqiie(2days). 

10.30 to ii^ — Dict^e (3 days) ou 
Exercice dTnvention (?>., stoiy 
made up by childien). 

UPPER 

Morning. 

S to 8. 30 — Morale ou Instiuction 
civique. 

5.30 to 9 - Lecture. 

9 to 9. T5-~Correction des devoirs 
de Famille. 

9. 15^ to 9.45— Gramm ai re (lundi), 
Pdche et Navigation (mardi), 
Science (jeudi), Recitation (2 
days). 

9*45 jfo — Recreation. 

10 to II — Dictee on Redaction, 


Aft ernoon. 

I to 1.30— -Lectin e. 

T.30 to 2.15 — Calcul. 

2.15 to 2.30 — }£ciiture. 

2.30 to 2.45 — Recreation. 

2.45 to 3.15 — Hisloire (3 days) ou 
Geographic (2 days). 

3.15 to 3.30 — Exercice de Vocabu- 
laire. 

3.30 to 4 — Dessin (3 days) ou Ecri* 
tiire (2 days). 


CLASS. 

Afternoon. 

I to 2.30— Calcul (3 days), Dessin 
oil Travail manuel (i day), et 
Eciiture (i day). 

2.30 to 2.45 — Recreation. 

2,45 to 3— Chant (3 days), Gym- 
nastique (2 days). 

3 3. 30 —Science (i day), ou 

Geographie (2 days), ou liistoire 
(2 days). 

3.30 to 4 — Copie ou Carte. 


The feature of the curriculum is the attempt made to meet 
the needs of life in the school. To this end have been intro- 
duced manual training, cottage gardening and agriculture, 
civic instruction, and now it is proposed to add temperance 
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instruction. The instruction in civics is intended to make 
intelligent citizens ; thus, boys of from seven to nine years of 
age are made acquainted by informal talks with such ideas as 
Justice, public opinion, citizen, army, soldier, etc. This 
instruction is extended to ideas of civil right and liberty, com- 
munal and civil obligations, etc., when the boy reaches the 
middle mirs. In the top cours the teacher gives full discussions 
on the various political institutions of France. 

It is now generally admitted that the attempt at early 
specialising has been a mistake. The teaching in agriculture 
has not stopped the rural exodus, the manual training has not 
curtailed the manufacture of clerks, and the civic instruction 
does not appear to have increased the loyalty of young France 
to existing political institutions. 

Lastly, the school and life are as far from each other in 
France as they are elsewhere It is a revolution of curriculum 
that will alone bring these together. Dethrone the three R’s, 
and bring nature into the school, and all will be well “ The 
final results of the education I want you to give your 
children,’’ said Ruskin, “ will be, in a few words, this : They 
will know what it is to see the sky; they will know what it is 
to breathe it ; and they will know, best of all, what it is to 
behave under it, as in the presence of a Father who is in 
heaven,” 

The school session is for six hours daily, with a full day’s 
holiday on Thursday. Country schools, however, may be shut 
for two months annually, besides the usual holidays, so that 
children may be utilised on the land. Promotions take place 
annually, and are made with the sanction of the primary 
inspector. Every child, when he enters school for the first 
time, is given a blank book called the caMer^ in which he 
enters every new exercise he performs. Thus, a complete 
record of his school career and progress is kept When the 
inspector visits the school, as he does twice annually, he 
initials these books, which thus become official records, and 
are used for classifying the child when he changes schools. 
These books are naturally highly prized, and carefully pre- 
served by the children. 

It should be mentioned that although all French classes are 
organised on the Three-course System, in large well-staffed 
schools, as those of Paris, the courses are divided into 
sections, and children are promoted annually from one section 
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to the other. The French, like other, rural schools suffer from 
bad attendance, early age of withdrawal, poor quality of staff, 
meagre curriculum, and an unsympathetic environment Most 
of the children leave at eleven years of age and attend very 
irregularly even up to that age. Singing is taught by ear only; 
manual training and drawing are omitted, and the needlework 
is poor. The teachers are often untrained. Bigotry and in- 
tolerance are rampant in French rural life, and loo often secure 
for the public officer an unenviable lot 

T/ie at{enda7ice of children at school is not so satisfactory as 
is usually supposed. A register of attendance appears to be 
generally kept, but this is not used for determining the regu- 
larity of attendance of the children.'^- The test applied for 
this purpose is that every five years two days are selected, 
the one in the period of maximum and the other in the period 
of minimum attendance, and the number of children present 
in school on these days counted and compared with the 
number of children enrolled.^ The method is by no means 
satisfactory, even when every precaution is taken to choose 
normal days and normal conditions. 

Tt was found that for every thousand pupils of the annual 
enrolment there were present on the dates specified 


Nature of 
Schools. 

Dec. 7, 1891. ' 

June 7, 1892. 

Doc. 7, 1886. 

1 

June 7, 1SS7. 

Public 

7S6 1 

719 

S49 

801 

720 

Piivatc .. .. 

S65 

S79 

866 


Later data still show no improvement. On December 5, 
1896, the attendance was, in the public schools, 78.7 per cent., 
and in the private schools 85.1 percent; in June 1897 the 
respective figures were 732 and 84. i per cent, of the total 
annual enrolment So that, as a matter of fact, the attend- 
ance in French schools is neither satisfactory nor improving. 
That the facts are so is recognised by all who are acquainted 

^ See Levasseur, VEnmgnemeiU primairc dans les Pays civilisis^ p, S3. 

This is the usual system adopted on the Continent. 

^ If the number of children enrolled at the time the census was taken 
is made the standard, the pcicentage attendance is laised consideiahly. 
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with the conditions of education in iiirai Fiance. The School 
Attendance Committees {Commissims scoMres) are failures. 
They have had the clergy and public opinion against them, 
and their own enthusiasm for education is not atiove sus- 
picion. 

Poor parents may withdiaw their children from school for 
three months annually on the score of poverty. 

In Paris the attendance of children is very much better than in 
the provinces, that of the boys reaching 92 per cent of the 
number enrolled, and that of the girls 91 per cent; but here 
again the value of these figuies depends upon the conditions of 
calculation. 

Of the estimated number of children under six years of age 
1,348,443 attend school, so that the French system of infant 
schools is by no means so comprehensive as the English 
system. 

The number and growth of the maternal *schools and kin- 
dergarten arc shown in the following table, which also illus- 
trates the competition of the public and private schools: — 

Maternal Schools and Kindergarten. 


— 

i$Ss-86. 

1890-01. 

1895-96. 

Number of Schools 

6,096 

5,340 

5,646 

Public 

3.721 

2,6z6 

2,589 

Piivate ' 

2,375 

2,724 

3 > 0 S 7 

Numbei ofTeacheis 

9,224 

8,686 

9,300 

Number of Pupils — • 

In Public Maternal SchooK 

543,893 

465,333 

450,422 

III Private Maternal Schools 

217,853 

244,246 

269,698 


Tke Frefich TeacheK — All teachers in the public schools 
are civil servants. Since 1890 their salaries have been paid 
on a fixed scale by the State*. Before 1881 teachers were 
licensed not only by the State, but also by ecclesiastical bodies. 
TO'Clay the profession is almost entirely secularised, and only 
lay pensons may become teachers. 

The following figures show, however, that this statement 
requires considerable qualification. 1899-1900, p. 778) 
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— 

1885-86. ^ 

1890-01. 

1894-95. 

Kind of Teacheis — 

(a) In Public Schools — 




Secular Men Teacheis 

52,572 

54,783 

56.419 

Ecclesiastical Men Teacheis 

2,832 

28,562 

1,263 

9 

Secular Women Teacheis 

34,259 

38,814 

Ecclesiastical Women Teacheis 

14,009^ 

10,967 

9,920 

(Z>) In Piivate Schools — • 




Secular Men Teacheis 


1,451 

1,311 

Ecclesiastical hlen Teachers . 

6,269 

7,974 

9,647 

Secular Women Teacheis 

' 6,928 

6,285 

5,683 

Ecclesiastical Women Teacheis 

235S31 

26,76s 

29,110 


Teachers may be divided into three grades, corresponding 
to three diplomas granted after examination, or into two 
classes, Stagiaires^ partially qualified, and Tihdaires, fully 
qualified teachers. The first examination w'hich the intend- 
ing teacher has to take is that for the Brevet 'elkmeniaire. 
This, the official regulations state, should not in any 
case go beyond the mean of the courses of study of the 
highest class in the primary school. The subjects of ex- 
amination are Dictation, Writing, French Composition, and 
Elementary Arithmetic, together with an oral examination in 
Reading, Arithmetic, Geography, and History of France; 
Civic Instruction, Music, and Science. Candidates must be 
at least sixteen years of age. Half marks will qualify for a 
pass. Those who pass are entitled to teach as Probationers or 
Siagiaires^ subject to the approval of the inspector. At pre- 
sent about 20 per cent, of the total teaching force is made up 
of teachers so qualified, but a recent law has fixed the future 
limit at 10 per cent. These teachers are also qualified to sit 
for the entrance examination to training colleges. All can- 
didates for this entrance examination must hold the Brevet 

^ When the public piimary school was seculaiised by the law of iS86, it 
was decreed that all teachers should be ‘May’* peisons ; apeiiodoffive 
yeais was allowed for this to be effected in the case of boys’ schools, and 
in the case of girls, after the death or letiiement of the teachers; hence 
the number of ecclesiastical women teachers still left in the public schools. 
(Lcvasseur, p, 63.) 
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ilemenfaire. The Academy Inspector investigates the history 
of each candidate, and writes a short account of each to the 
Rector before the examination begins. These facts are con- 
sidered in selecting the candidates, but the selection is, as a 
rule, in order of merit. One of the training colleges, that at 
Montbeliard, is reserved for Protestants. Many of them are 
very small, and there is a tendency at present to diminish the 
number and consolidate them. The accommodation is suffi- 
cient to supply the annual vacancies in the French teaching 
staff. Indeed the supply is inadequate; many training colleges 
are far from full, and the inspectors are filling the schools with 
untrained teachers. Only seven-tenths of all the men and 
six-tenths of all the women teachers have been trained. 

Normal Schools. 



188586. ’ 

1890*91. 

1895-96. 

Normal Schools for Men 

88 

88 

8s 

With Students 

! S44S 

3.941 

3.930 

Normal Schools for Women 

77 

86 

85 

With Students 

3»490 

3.550 

3.926 


There are also two Higher Training Colleges — one for men 
at St Cloud, and one for women at Fontenoy-aux-Roses, 
intended to supply the ranks of professors for the training 
colleges. The colleges arc free and secular ; they are entirely 
supported and controlled by the State. The course of training 
extends over three years. The students are taught military 
exercises and the use of the rifle. In no country perhaps in 
the world arc the schools so influenced, one might say con- 
trolled, by the military spirit as in France. The day’s routine 
of the training college is irksome and arduous. From five in 
the morning until half-past nine at night the work continues. 
Nothing is done as a rule to foster organised games of any 
kind, but billiard-tables and chess-boards are the chief means 
of recreation. ‘ Candidates who enter a training-college 
have to agree to serve for eleven years as teachers. All 
students are taught manual skill at the forge and carpenter’s 

^ Cf., however, Brereton, ibht, p. 71. 
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bench ; and they make teaching models for themselves, which 
they take away with them for future use at the end of their 
three years’ training. Cottage gardening is also taught. A 
chemical laboratory, too, is generally attached to the training 
college, as is also a practising school, the head- master of 
which is also the master of method. Sixty half-days are 
annually devoted to practical teaching for two of the three 
years. In the colleges for women, beside the usual subjects, 
are taught needlework, housework, gardening, gymnastics, and 
vocal and instrumental music. 

At the end of the three years’ course the next examination is 
taken — namely, that for the Brevet sup'erieur. This examina- 
tion is not confined to training-college students ; but whereas 
they enter free, outsiders have to pay an entrance fee of 10 
francs. The examination consists of two parts, written and 
oral The written subjects are: — Arithmetic and Geometry; 
Physical and Natural Science and their applications ; French 
Composition; Model Drawing; Composition in a modern 
language with the help of a lexicon; the oral; Education 
and Moral Instruction ; French Language j Geography and 
History (especially of France) ; Arithmetic and Bookkeeping ; 
Science ; a modern language. To pass, some marks must be 
obtained in each subject. However, it is not vital to pass at 
all, as a failure does not incapacitate the student for appoint- 
ment, and, as a matter of fact, a large proportion of training 
college students do not pass this examination. The higher 
certificate is necessary for appointment as an inspector or 
training-college professor. As we shall see later on, the 
vast majority of French primary teachers only hold the Brevet 
elhnentaire. 

To qualify as a principal,” or full teacher {Tiiulaire\ 
however, the French teacher must pass a further examina- 
tion. This is a purely professional examination, and is the 
Ceriificat B Aptitude p'edagogiqm. Candidates must be twenty- 
one years of age, they must hold the Brevet klementaire^ and 
have had two years’ experience in teaching in a training college 
or a primary school. The examination consists of a written 
test in pedagogy, and a practical examination. The practical 
examination consists in conducting the work of a class or 
school for three hours, in accordance with a programme 
supplied twenty-four hours previously. This examination is 
conducted by a commission consisting of two or three 
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inspectors and one teacher. Only about half the candidates 
are succce&sful^ 

A chaiacieristic of the French primary system is the number 
of special teachers employed, such as teachers for Manual 
Instiuction, Drawing, Gymnastics, Military Exercises, Singing, 
and Needlework. All these have special examinations to pass 
in order to qualify themselves. 

Promotion throughout the whole service is entirely by merit, 
and not by seniority. All the higher branches, such as pro- 
fessois of training colleges, teachers of higher primary schools, 
and inspectors, are filled by the promotion of those elementary 
teachers who have qualified themselves by examination for 
these positions, and have shown an aptitude for the duties. 

Finally, the French teacher possesses absolute security of 
tenure, and his social status ranks next to that of the mayor, 
whose secietary he generally is. He has no compulsory ex- 
traneous duties to perform, and, like his German brother, he 
may not take up outside duties. The State considers that he 
should, like the priest, keep aloof fiom worldly matters. Un- 
fortunately, the salary does not conduce to such sublime serenity, 
and his physical needs compel him to become a political agitator. 
Indeed, it is said that the primary teacher in all lands is pre- 
eminently the political agitator. One might imagine that the 
school was the storm-centre, and the teacher the petrel of 
politics. Baron de Coubertin, in his Notes snr Tiducation 
puMiqne^ p. 21, is convinced that the real problem before the 
primary school to-day is not a religious one but a political 
one. He points out that in democratic communities the 
teachers are bound to increase in number and power. They 
are the leaders of the people, and are looked up to by both 


^ The proportion of teachers possessed of the same increases, as shown 
by this table ; — 

France and Algiers. 



Men having Full Title. 

Women having Full Title. 


isas 

1 1891 

188S. 

TS93 

Principals 

Per cent 

Pci cent. 

i Pei cent 

Per cent. 

19.4 

30*3 

1 9S 

: IS.4 

In charge of Schools , 

46,0 

49.0 

! 24,2 

! 25,1 
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pupils and parents. The teacher leads the vanguard of 
civilisation. Unfortunately, his salary is small, although the 
State is doing what it can for him. The large number of 
teachers makes any financial improvement exceedingly difficult, 
hence the teacher becomes an agitator. M. Levasseur is still 
more emphatic. In many districts the teachers have become 
active political agents, being predisposed to this by their 
training and ambition. The teacher endeavours to secure 
promotion by political rather than pedagogic services, and 
consequently alienates the sympathy of some portion or other 
of the local community. Matters would improve were the 
appointment of head teachers in the hands of the University 
authorities, say the Academy Inspector, rather than in those 
of the Prefect, {U Enseigmment primaire^ p, 67.) 

All French teacheis are paid by the State, but the local 
authority, the commune, may supplement the salary, and also 
has to provide a dwelling or its monetary equivalent, as fixed 
by the State, to each teacher. The salaries are paid on the 
following scale. 

Principal or fully qualified teachers are divided into three 
groups — Elementary, Higher Primary, and Normal. Each 
group is further divided into five classes, with annual salaries 
fixed as follows : — 


1 

Piimary Schools.. 

Higher 

Pumary 

Teacheisj. 

Noimal Schoolb, 


Lien 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Fifth Class 


/40 

£7^ 

;£'i40 

^120 

Fouith Class 

48 

48 

80 

160 

140 

Thud Class 

60 

56 

90 

180 

160 

Second Class 

72 

60 

100 

200 

180 

Fust Class 

80 

64 

H2 

1 

220 

200 


The principal of a school of three or four classes is allowed 
a further sum of per annum, and of a school of more than 
four classes ;;^i6 per annum. 

Promotion from one class to another depends, not upon the 
school, but upon the efficiency and length of service of the 
teacher, and can only take place when there is a vacancy in 
the class above. Teachers of the fifth and fourth classes can 
only be promoted after five years’ service. For promotion to 
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the second and first classes the teacher must hold the Brevet 
siiperieur, and have served at least three years in the preceding 
class. However, length of service is allowed to count in this 
way:— Ail teachers who have seived ten years are eligible for 
the fifth class; if the service is for fifteen years, then the 
teachei is eligible for the fourth class; if twenty years, for the 
third class ; and twenty-five years, for the second class. The 
proportion of teachers in each class is fixed— viz., Proba- 
tioners, 10 per cent ; fifth class, 20; fourth class, 25; third 
class, 25; second class, 15; first class, 5. 

Assistant teachers {Stagiaires) in the primary schools are paid 
per annum, and assistant teachers in the higher primary 
schools are paid £4^ to ;^84 per annum.^ 

All teachers aie entitled to pensions after thirty years’ 
service, or at fifty-five to sixty years of age (if they have been 
fifteen yeais in the partie active they may retire at fifty-eight). 
This pension must not be under ;^24 for male teachers, and 
;^2o for female. It depends upon salary and length of service, 
with a maximum of three-fourths of the salary, and passes in part 
to the widow and orphans in case of death. 

There appears to be at present a dearth in the supply of 
French teachers, of which the causes have been summarised 
as follows;— 

1. Insufficient salaiy. 

2. Low commencing salary. 

3. Immoderately long probationary stage, and slovvness of 

promotion. 

4. Compulsory military service (enforced since 1889). 

5. Ten years’ engagement, now increased to eleven years. 

6. Suppression of all accessory gains, excepting that of 

Secretary to the Mayor, 

7. Increase of extraneous duties.^ 

k Political and other servitude, and consequent insecurity 
of tenure. 

^ The master of a iiiral boys* school may be assisted by his wife, mother, 
or sister. Under certain chcurastances the clepaitmental council may allow 
a mastei to take charge of a ** mixed ’* school— , a school attended by 
boys and giils— but m such a case a special teacher foi needlework must be 
provided. 

The extraneous duties arc presumably 

1. Secretary to the Mayor; for this special payment is received. 

2. Evening continuation work, 

3. Special “coaching’* of pupils for Ccrtifiiai 
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In 1896 the army of Fiench teachers was as follows : — 


— - 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Public Schools ... 

55.933 

48,482 

104,415 

Private Schools . 

10,920 

35.056 

45.976 

Totals 

66,853 

83.53s 

i 

150.391 


Of this army the qualifications were : — 


Schools, 1896. 

Inferior Diploma 
(IkeN et 
el<^nientaire). 

Suptiior Diploma 
(Brevet 
supuieur) 

No Diploma 

Public — 

Men 

Women 

i 

39.469 

32.529 

16,369 

13.426 

95 

2,527 

Total 

71.998 

29.795 

2,622 

Grand Total . 


104,415 


Private — 

Men 

Women 

9.504 

25,581 

667 

3.9IS 

749 

5 . 560 

Total 

35.085 

4.582 

6,309 

Grand Total 


45.976 



Male teachers in the public schools with no diploma 
generally possess a substitute in the university bachelor’s 
degree, which, however, it must be remembered, is hardly the 
equivalent of an English university degree, and may be taken 
at sixteen years of age. 

Finally, a word must be said as to the sufficiency of the 
staff. A simple calculation will show that the extraordinary 
overcrowding and understaffing of the Prussian school are un- 
known in France. In Prussia there are from 15 to 20 more 
children for every teacher than in FAance. Of course, cases 
of understaffing are by no means unknown in France, and 
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classes of over loo children to one teacher are occasionally 

^'^mtiowth of the system has been remarkably uniform. In 
1881 L the total number of children enrolled m the primary 
schools was 5,341,211, of whom 3,567.861 were in secular 
puSc and privam) schools; in 1895-96 the total number en 
rolled was 5. 533 . S i G of whom 3,898,806 were in ^ 

In 1887-88 the total number of teachers was 141,063, ot wiiom 
76,432 weie women; in 1896 the total nuniber was 150,391, 
of whom 83,538 were women. Again, of the teachers in 
LtL, the number who possessed the lower or inferior 

Sloma was 107,881, and only 27,339 

dinloma- in 1896 the holders of inferior _ diplomas were 
107,083,'and the possessors of the superior diploma had risen 
to 34,377. Here, as elsewhere, the private school has propor- 
tionately a less highly qualified staff than the public school. 
Thus in the public schools in 1896 there were 71,998 teacheis 
with inferior, and 29,795 with superior diplomas; in the private 
schools, however, the respective nurnbers were 35,085 ana 
4,582. The number of school libraries has increased from 

26,251 in 1881, to 41.498 in 1897. 

It must not be concluded that because changes are so 
frequent in the school authority in Paris the schools have 
therefore suffered fiom rapid and extreme variations m curri- 
cula. On the contrary, every change, before being itffro- 
duced, has been thoroughly sifted, tested, and discussed. 1 he 
Minister of Education is surrounded by the first experts pf the 
country, and his decisions aie governed by their opinions. 
Every precaution is taken to avoid failure and to make the 
proposed change a success. Elaborate and minute directions 
are issued, and these are the icsult of the accumulated expen- 
ence and science of experts. In no country in the world 
probably are the official instructions so suggestive, so lucid, 
and so helpful. They have the defects of their qualities; the 
French teacher is often helpless without his official programme. 

> The system as it stands to-day is an admirable expression 
i of the French genius. It is logical, it is comprehensive, and, 
.ji for the purpose set before it, it is efficient. One may quarrel 
'^l^wilh that purpose, but to do so is largely to quarrel with French 
■ The school is turning out French citizens of the type 

by the Republic ; whether that type is the best fitted for 
2. matter. It may be indeed, as French writers 
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point out, that it is this training that makes bad colonists; these 
French citizens have not been trained to resourcefulness, to 
self-help, to independence of character. They must lean on 
something — either the public functionary or official regulations. 
However, that is not the immediate matter for discussion. We 
are considering the school as a machine for the production of 
citizens. 

^ Let us conclude with the following fine appreciation of the 
French system by a brilliant young Englishman — who died 
all too young for the good cause — which may fitly close this 
brief account of the essential features of the French system of 
training citizens : — 

“ To sum up, then, we may say that the pedagogic centre of 
gravity m Europe has shifted from Germany to France. By 
bringing education as a whole under the control of the State, 
and making it an integral and independent department in the 
Government; by training the teacher, and by makingffiis pro- 
motion depend on professional service and skill ; by avoiding 
the iniquitous inequality of incomes as it exists in England 
between the head-master and the assistants, and thus making 
life more possible for the rank and file of the profession ; by 
freeing the teacher from tutelage, and awakening in him a sense 
of the national importance of his task ; by adopting the demo- 
cratic principle that the governed should choose their own 
representatives; by courageously eliminating from the school 
the differences of religious bodies, and bv nuttine- therein the 


CHAPTER VI. 

IHL PRIMARY SCHOOL SYSTEM OF IHE UNIILU STATES 
or AMERICA. 

S^r^sr 5' So.f'>2’rS’ Sc» ss 

Sm o/ education is more truly popular and national 
!r^ ^-,1 nr America It is particularly difficult for a European 
SS fe an aa 1«/ ■» St*'" Wp 

and control, to appieciate the fine points of American educa- 
tion Its finest chaiactenstics aie spiritual and intangible, and 
cannot be classified oi quantified. An American educator 
writes • “ It is of course difficult for one not familiar with 
imeriaTn institutions and Ameiican ways to unders and or 
appreciate the American school system. To him it seems 
Shing but a system. It is a product of coriditions in a new 
land, and it is adapted to those conditions. It_ is at once_ ex- 
pressive of the American spirit, and it is energising, culturing, 
S ennobling that spirit.' It is settling down, to an orderly 
and symmetriral institution. It is becoming scientific, and it 
is doing its work efficiently. It exeits a telling influence upon 
every person in the land, and is proving that it is supplying _an 
education broad enough and of a kind to support free m- 

btitutions.” (Draper, p. 31.) _ 

It is exceedingly difficult to describe briefly the administra* 
tion of education in America. The greatest vaiiety prevails. 

Spontaneity is the keynote of education in the United States. 
Its varied form, its uneven progress, its lack of symmetry, its 
:al ineffectiveness, are all due to the fact that it has 
f unbidden and unforced from the needs and^ ^sptations 
Local preference and individual initiative have 
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been ruling forces. What men have wished for, that they have 
done. They have not waited for State assistance or for State 
control’^ (Butler, vii.) 

Education is considered, or was considered, to be a local 
matter, not a national matter. It was the duty of the local 
community to educate its future citizens. The true historical 
unit which persists to the present day in American education 
is the school district, which consists of the area that supplies 
the school with children. The legal voters of that district 
together form the electorate for school purposes, and in public 
meeting appoint representatives to administer the affairs of the 
school. The number of such school districts is, of course, 
enormous ; there are over twelve thousand of them in New 
York State alone. In the Southern States, the local unit of 
school administration was from the earliest days, and owing 
to historical ’"causes, the county. The advantages of con- 
solidating these numerous school districts were of course 
obvious, and thus arose what is known as the “township” 
system, in which we have larger areas containing more and 
larger schools. This system, too, of course lends itself to the 
establishment of public secondary schools. 

The feeling of local independence, however, is very strong, 
and the “district” system is still predominant. Besides, 
local pride and independence, too often indeed purely per- 
sonal motives, have helped to maintain the small, inefficient 
school. The number of these small schools is very large, and 
absolutely prejudicial to the best interests of education. As the 
need of increased education pressed more heavily upon the local 
community, they began to turn towards the central power, 
the State, for help ; and the principle of State help and con- 
trol has gradually become recognised as possible in America. 
Even to day, however, the authority of the State officers 
over the local authorities is in many of the States confined 
to collecting and publishing statistics and delivering occasional 
lectures. In other States, however, the authority of the State 
Superintendent of Education is very great ; for example, the 
State Superintendent for New York “ apportions the State 
school funds ; he determines the conditions of admission, the 
courses of work and the employment of teachers, and audits 
all the accounts of the twelve normal schools of the State |^,he 
has unlimited authority over the examination and fric- 

of teachers; he regulates the official action gf occurred. 

/ , 

/ 
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commissioners in all of the assembly districts of the State. 
He appoints the teachers’ institutes, arranges the woik, names 
the instructors, and pays the bills. He determines the 
boundaries of school districts. He provides schools for the 
defective classes, and for the seven Indian reservations yet 
remaining in the State, He may condemn school-houses, and 
require new ones to be built. He may direct new furnishings 
to be provided. He is a member of the State Board of regents, 
and of the trustees of Cornell University. He may enter- 
tain appeals by any person conceiving himself aggrieved 
from any order or proceeding of local school officials, de- 
termine the practice therein, and make final disposition of 
the matter in dispute, and his decision cannot be called in 
question in any court or in any other place,” (Draper, A.E., 

p. 20.) 

The county system of the South, and the city sdhool systems 
generally, require some further remarks. 

The County Boards of Education are constituted in diverse 
ways. In Georgia the grand jury selects from the freeholders 
five persons to act as the County Board ; in North Carolina 
the county justices and commissioneis nominate the Education 
Board. In Florida the County Board is elected directly by the 
people every two years. In other States a County Superin- 
tendent is appointed to carry on the work of the school He 
fixes the sites, selects the text-books, examines and appoints 
the teachers, and prescribes the curricula of the schools in the 


county. 

The same extreme diversity is found in the administration 
of city school systems. In the greater number of cities the 
Boards of Education are elected by the people, in some cases 
on a general city ticket, and again by wards or sub-districts ; 
in some cases at a geneial or municipal election, and in others 
at elections held for the particular puipose. But in many 
cities, and particularly the larger ones, the Boards are ap- 
pointed by the mayor alone, or by the mayor and city council 
acting jointly. In the city of Philadelphia the Board is 
appointed by the city judges, in Pittsburg by local directors, 
and in New Orleans by the State Board of Education.” 
(Draper, p. 12.) 

^The city Boards may do everything except decide what 
be spent annually on education ; occasionally, 
**€4 by have that power. They erect buildings, 

a. E^Dther 
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appoint teachers, fix salaries, ^ and geneially control the whole 
system of schools in the city. Past experience of these city 
school boards has not bred unlimited confidence in them 
amongst the people. They are generally seized upon as 
legitimate fields for enterprise by the political boss, and the 
efficiency of the school has too often been sacrificed to the 
greed of the politician. ‘‘Spoils to the victors,” cry they— 
there is a clean motto for every dirty crime. There is no need 
to use strong language on this point ; Americans themselves 
do that 

All American educators confess with indignant eloquence 
this barefaced robbery of the child, and there can be no doubt 
that the people themselves are beginning to see how fear- 
fully they are being victimised by unscrupulous demagogues. 
Throughout the States at the present time there is evidence 
of the awakening, there is an earnest endeavour to remove 
the school from the effects of popular caprice and change. 

“The Milwaukee device removes the schools further from 
the people than any which has preceded it. The people elect 
the mayor, the mayor appoints the commission, the commission 
appoints the board, the board elects the superintendent, the 
superintendent selects the principals, the principals select the 
teachers, and the teachers teach the school.” (C.i?., 1898-99, 
p. 1492.) 

A still more drastic revolution than this is the replacing of 
the elected boards, which, it may be noted, are very capricious 
in size, by an appointed small board of experts paid for the 
work, and devoting the whole of their time and energy to 
it In San Francisco the City Board now consists of four 
officials, paid ;^6oo per annum, and devoting the whole of 
their time to the work. The City Superintendent is elected 
directly by the people, but he has no vote on this Board of 
Education.^ Washington, too, now has paid members. This 

^ This is generally tiue; but Principal Salmon tells us that “while I 
was in New Yoik the State legisbture passed a law regulating the salaries 
to be paid to the teachei'; ‘ ^ of New York. To a foreigner it 

seems cm ions that an o’ _ ^ authoiity should come between employers 
and employed. The probable effect of the new law will be to increase 
the size of the classes, for the Board, compelled to pay moie to each indi- 
vidual, will try to keep down the total payment by reducing the number 
of individuals.” 

^ ^ This experiment has not proved so far a success. A good deal of fric- 
tion between the Superintendent and the Board has already occurred. 
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introduction of the expert as administratoi is the beginning of 
bureaucracy, and alien to the democratic ideal Government 
by experts is always thorough, but the thoroughness is paid 
for at too great a piice. Public opinion, however, is rapidly 
veering round to the necessity of some revolutionary change in 
the present system of administration. It is felt on all hands 
that until the school can be wrenched fiom the hands of the 
jobber, education must suffer. (See Appendix A.) 

The Federal Government has nothing to do with popular 
education, except in these ways : — 

1. It maintains at Washington the Bureau of the Com- 
missioner of Education, which has become the great clearing- 
house of the educational woild. Valuable reports on foreign 
systems of education are compiled and largely circulated, and 
statistics on American education published. What this 
Bureau has done for education throughout the civilised 
world it is impossible to estimate. 

2. It provides for popular education in Alaska. 

3. Large grants of land, etc., are occasionally made to the 
di&rent States for the furtherance of education. 

The extraordinary diversity of effort in the educational life 
of America is not without interest and significance. The 
people have to solve a problem which has never been solved 
before — namely, how to maintain high efficiency without the 
stimulus of an external authority. Whether they will be 
able to do so at all is a moot point. However, they are no 
imitators of Europe in this matter, and whatever solution may 
be ultimately arrived at, it is certain to be novel and national. 

It may further be observed that the situation is most 
promising, the heart is sound, and the people themselves are 
intensely in earnest. They believe in their schools, and are 
determined to make them the best in the woild. With such 
a spirit, much can be accomplished. 

School Laws , — In comparing the United States of America 
with European countries, one is apt to overlook the fact that 
each State is, at any rate in educational matters, a sovereign 
independent State, and that consequently the basis of a strict 
comparison with the United States of America would be the 
federated states of Europe. In that case, Americans might 
reasonably say that the proper area of comparison for Ken- 
tucky or Carolina is not Germany but Spain, not France but Italy. 

In the matter of the laws of school attendance and child- 
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labour, the greatest variety picvails amongst the vaiious 
States. Thus we find that compulsory attendance laws aie on 
the statute books of 30 States, i territory, and the District of 
Columbia; whilst 16 States and i territory have no laws upon 
the subject. 1 ben the laws for compulsory attendance, when 
in existence, vary consideiably. Thus the age of compulsoiy 
attendance is for most States from 8 to 14 ; but it is — 

8-15 years for Maine and Washington ; 

8“i6 in New Hampshire, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota, and New Mexico ; 

7-12 in New Jersey; 

7-T3 in Wisconsin ; 

7-14 in Massachusetts, Kentucky, and Illinois; 

7-15 in Rhode Island; 

7-16 in Wyoming. 

The number of days that a child must attend to comply 
with the law is very variable. In Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut the child must attend eveiy time the school is open, 
with a minimum of 30 weeks if school is open so long ; if not, 
then 20 weeks. In New York and Rhode Island the con- 
ditions are similar, but certain relaxations of the law are 
allowed for children who work. In California the child must 
make two-thirds of the possible attendances, and in Pennsyl- 
vania 70 per cent, of the same. 

The law is complied with by an attendance of 20 weeks per 
annum in Vermont, New Jersey, Ohio, and Utah ; by 16 
weeks in Maine, West Viiginia, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Nevada ; and by 12 weeks only in New Hampshire, District of 
Columbia, Idaho, Washington, Indiana, Kansas, Wisconsin, 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, and New Mexico. In 
Kentucky 8 weeks per annum is the demand. The fine for 
non-compliance varies for the first offence from i to 25 
dollars, which is increased for subsequent offences, and occa- 
sionally may end in imprisonment. 

These requirements are remarkably low, when compared 
with the 40 weeks of the Geiman, French, and English school ; 
but in some parts of rural America, especially in the more 
remote parts, the school is in many respects closely similar 
to the ambulatory schools of Northern Europe, where much the 
same conditions prevail. 

*‘ The rural schools in spaisely settled districts still continue 
their old practice of holding a winter school with a session of 
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6o to 8o days only, and taught by the makeshift teacher who 
works at some other employment for two-thirds of the year/^ 
(Harris, A,E., p. 8o ) 

As a matter of fact, even in those States where compulsory 
laws exist, they are rarely put into force, and we even hear of 
State officials publicly stating that the existence of such laws 
was unknown to many peopled Children leave school long 
before they are entitled to do so. In many States quite half leave 
before they are eleven years of age, and three-fourths before they 
have reached the top class of the elementary school. In many 
of the largest of American cities there is a very cogent reason 
why the compulsory law is not enforced ; for, where the school 
accommodation is so inadequate that half-day schools have to 
be organised to meet the requirements of those who come 
voluntarily, there is no room for a law to compel the un- 
willing. It is appalling to think that the city of New York 
annually spends a quarter of a million pounds more upon its 
police than upon its schools, but it can hardly be wondered at 
when the fearful inadequacy of school accommodation in that 
empire-city is considered. A governor of New York State 
publicly affirmed that thousands of children in the large cities 
of America are growing up absolutely destitute of a school 
education.^ 

The weak feature of most of these State laws of compulsory 
attendance is that, as a rule, it appears to be nobody’s special 

^ See Levasseur, X] Ens&ignenmit primaire^ p. 363. 

^ The Superintendent of Schools for the city of New York thus 
writes in his annual leport for 1893-94 The new truant law 
is not perfect, yet it is much better than the old one. It will need 
to be revised in some particulars to become well adapted to its 
purposes It is new, and to some may seem arbitrary and offensive, 
yet its aims are light, and should be wisely and honestly sup- 
ported. It may be made ineffective and odious without the hearty co- 
operation of each community, 01 by unwise execution of its piovisions. 
School districts (cities in paiticulai) must first place themselves in proper 
conditions^ to piovide for its enforcement before all its functions can be 
fully exercised. It is folly to attempt to compel children to go to school 
unless there are ample school accommodations. It is a notorious and 
lamentable fact that in some of oui large cities the school accommodations 
are far short of the capacity that is demanded by those seeking admission 
voluntarily. This is the greatest hindrance to the immediate enforcement 
of the Truant Act. The remedy can be obtained only by furnishing 
additional school room . It seems not only equitable, but necessary, that 
steps be taken to supply such deficiency, and that as promptly as possible. 
School accommodations aie, as a general rule, by no means commensurate 
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business to enforce them. It is sometimes the school trustees 
as in Idaho, the school boards in Michigan, the police in New 
Jersey, clerk of the Board of Education or district trustees in 
California, the presidents of school boards and boards of 
education in North Dakota, and truant officers in Ohio. Of 
late years some of the States have taken the matter of the non- 
enforcement of the school law seriously in hand, and have 
appointed special truant officers, and organised truant schools. 

For the year 1898-99 the average attendance for all the 
States of the children enrolled was 68.6 per cent. This 
average attendance varies much for different States : we will 
select a number : — 


The 


Maine ... 

New York 
Connecticut .. 
Maryland 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Tennessee 
Arkansas 
California 
Illinois... 
whole of the 


Carolina and California. 


74.23 per cent 
72.03 „ 

72.66 „ 

57-86 „ 

53-o6 „ 

72-03 .. 

56-58 „ 

70-57 » 

61-77 

80.20 „ 

76.90 „ 

figures vary between those for North 


Further, whereas the primary school of England, France, 
and Germany is open generally for at least 200 days per 
annum, the number of days that the average American school 
is open was in 1898-99 143.2 days. This annual period of 
schooling is slowly lengthening; thus it was in — 

^^ 70-71 ... 132.1 days. 

130-3 

^^^9-90 134-7 » 


with the demands of cities at any time, for the reason that provisions are 
not made in time to meet and keep pace with their constant and rapid 
growth. Cxrowth in school population should be anticipated somewhat, 
and school buildings provided beforehand. A liberal, well-regulated plan 
can remedy this constant lack of school room in large cities, and I think 
that the legislature should enact laws to compel more prompt action in 
some of our mimicipalities in furnishing ample and proper school buildings 
for all their children. Until the necessary accommodations aie provided 
the present law cannot be adequately and justly enforced.’’ iCJt 
1893-94. P- 1=411- ) 
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The period varies enormously. In the large cities European 
conditions prevail, but in the rural districts the school period 
is very short. We again select some typical figures, giving for 
each State the average number of days that the school was 


open in 1898-99 : — 

Maine 

126.0 days. 

Connecticut 

189.15 „ 

North Carolina 

68.3 „ 

Arkansas ... 

70.0 „ 

Utah 

15 ’'-° » 

Massachusetts 

188.0 „ 

Rhode Island 

187.0 „ 

New York... 

177-0 .. 

Finally, we quote figures showing for 

different States the 

average number of days that each pupil enrolled on the books 

attended school in 1898-99 ; for the whole of the United 
States the average was 98.3 days : — 

Massachusetts 

143.5 days. 

Connecticut 

137-4 

Rhode Island 

135-4 „ 

New York... 

132-2 >. 

Virginia ... 

67-5 » 

North Carolina ... 

36.3 .. 

South Carolina 

59-9 j. 

Arkansas ... 

43-3 .. 

California,.. 

131-2' 

It has been calculated that if all schools, public and private, 

primary and secondary, are taken into 

account, then each 


^ “The length of the school year in Prussia (and possibly in France) is 
almost uniformly loj months or about 250 school days (exclusive of holi- 
days and vacations), while in the United States it varies between 60 and 
196 days, with an average of 135 days. This obvious difference alone puts 
the American school at a disadvantage, but this is not alb It is not only 
that in Geimany the number of school days is greater, but that the school 
day is considerably longer than in the United States. It is a simple ex- 
ample of multiplication, to wit : 

“ With us a school day is, at various places and during different seasons, 
from 5 to si hours long, which amounts to 980 to 1,078 hours a year. The 
German child, on the other hand, has 4 days of 6 to 6|- hours each, and 
2 days of 4 hours each in every week of the school year. "* This amounts to 
from 1,323 to 1,406 hours in a year. Or to take average numbers i In the 
United States the child is under the influence of school during 1,029 hours 
a year; the German child is under that influence 1,364 hours, or about* 
onc-lhird more than the American child.** (C.A*., 1888-89, p. 60.) 
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individual pupil in the United States receives on an average 
nearly five years' schooling, where each year consists of 200 
school days. That is probably quite two years less than is 
received by the school-child of England or Germany. The 
actual figures are : — 

3.36 years of 200 days. 

3-96 
446 
4.99 

With reference to the laws of child-labour, considerable 
variety obtains here again, and we can only attempt to give 
the main features. 

^ In the four following States there are laws absolutely pro- 
hibiting the employment of children under a certain specified 
age 

New Hampshire under 10 years of age. 

Rhode Island „ 12 „ „ 

Massachusetts „ 14 „ „ 

Connecticut „ 14 „ ,, 

These four States, together with New York, New Jersey, 
Vermont, Ohio, Illinois, ^^lichigan, and North and South 
Dakota, have laws which permit the employment of children 
of a certain age only when the schools are not open, or pro- 
vided they have made a certain number of attendances at 
school in the year. 

These laws are none too liberal, and require considerable 
amendment to make them worthy of the American Common- 
wealth. Even as it is they are not rigidly enforced. A 
keen German critic writes : — “It is almost ludicrous to say 
that compulsory education is generally adopted in the United 
States. To understand that neglected children are not dis- 
posed to go to school, we must visit the labour quarters of 
cities like New York, Chicago, etc, and see the children 
come out of the factories." (Prof. Waetzoldt, C.R., 1892-93, 
p. 562.) 

The early age at which children leave school in America is 
not altogether due to defective legislation or pernicious social 
influences.^ The American boy, like the American people 
generally, is in a hurry. The atmosphere is bracing, and 
children mature quicker there than in Europe. Even the 


For 1870 
,, 1880 

„ 1890 

„ 1900 
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The period varies enormously. In the large cities European 
conditions prevailj but in the rural districts the school period 
is very short. We again select some typical figures, giving for 
each State the average number of days that the school was 


open in 1898-99 : — 


Maine 

126.0 days. 

Connecticut 

189 15 „ 

North Carolina ... 

68.3 „ 

Arkansas ... 

70.0 „ 

Utah 

151.0 „ 

Massachusetts 

188.0 ,, 

Rhode Island 

187.0 „ 

New York . . 

177.0 „ 

Finally, we quote figures showing for 

different States the 

average number of days that each pupil enrolled on the books 
attended school in 1898-99: for the whole of the United 

States the average was 98.3 days : — 


Massachusetts 

143-5 days. 

Connecticut 

137-4 

Rhode Island 

135-4 >. 

New York... 

132.2 „ 

Virginia ... 

67-5 .. 

North Carolina ... 

36.3 

South Carolina 

59-9 » 

Arkansas ... 

43-3 n 

California ... 

131-2^ » 


It has been calculated that if all schools, public and private, 
primary and secondary, are taken into account, then each 


^ ‘‘The length of the school year in Prussia (and possibly in France) is 
almost uniformly loj months or about 350 school days (exclusive of holi- 
days and vacations), while in the United States it varies between 60 and 
196 days, with an average of 135 days. This obvious difference alone puts 
the American school at a disadvantage, but this is not all. It is not only 
that in Geimany the number of school days is greater, but that the school 
day is considerably longer than in the United States. It is a simple ex- 
ample of multiplication, to wit : 

“ With us a school day is, at various places and during different seasons, 
from 5 to hours long, which amounts to 980 to 1,078 hours a year. The 
German child, on the other hand, has 4 days of 6 to hours each, and 
2 days of 4 hours each in eveiy week of the school year. This amounts to 
from 1,323 to 1,406 horns in a year. Or to take average numbers : In the 
United States the child is under the influence of school during 1,029 hours 
a year; the Geiman child is under that influence 1,364 hours, or about* 
one- third more than the American child,” (C.J?., 18S8-89, p. 60.) 
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individual pupil in the United States receives on an average 
nearly five years^ schooling, where each year consists of 200 
school days. That is probably quite two years less than is 
received by the school-child of England or Germany. The 
actual figures are : — 


For 1870 
,, 1880 

„ 1890 

„ 1900 


3.36 years of 200 days. 

4-4b „ , 

4*99 »» 


With reference to the laws of child-labour, considerable 
variety obtains here again, and we can only attempt to give 
the main features. 

In the four following States there are laws absolutely pro- 
hibiting the employment of children under a certain specified 
age 


New Hampshire under 

10 

years of age. 

Rhode Island „ 

12 



Massachusetts „ 

14 


j? 

Connecticut „ 

14 


JS 


These four States, together with New York, New Jersey, 
Vermont, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, and North and South 
Dakota, have laws which permit the employment of children 
of a certain age only when the schools are not open, or pro- 
vided they have made a certain number of attendances at 
school in the year. 

These laws are none too liberal, and require considerable 
amendment to make them w^orthy of the American Common- 
wealth. Even as it is they are not rigidly enforced. A 
keen German critic writes: — “It is almost ludicrous to say 
that compulsory education is generally adopted in the United 
States. To understand that neglected children are not dis- 
posed to go to school, we must visit the labour quarters of 
cities like New York, Chicago, etc, and see the childrei^ 
come out of the factories.” (Prof. Waetzoldt, C./Y, 1892-93, 
p. 562.) 

The early age at which children leave school in America is 
not altogether due to defective legislation or pernicious social 
influences. The American boy, like the American people 
generally, is in a hurry. The atmosphere is bracing, and 
children mature quicker there than in Europe. Even the 
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question of the age of leaving school may be largely due to 
climatic influences. America is more bracing than England^ 
and England than France, and France than Germany. Ameri- 
cans crowd much into life before they are twenty, and English 
boys are ruling in India at an age when the German boy is at 
school To read of what Edison did before he was twenty 
is to understand that many matters American must indeed 
seem stiange to a German. 

The American boy and girl hear the busy hum and see the 
rapid changes of life from their class-ioom windows, and they 
go out into the crowd at an age when in Europe children cling 
to the mother’s skirt and the father’s hand. They are men and 
women at an age when in France or Germany they would be 
but school children. 

School Finance . — The value of the national lands devoted to 
educational purposes by the Government of the United States 
is estimated at sixty million pounds. The area of this land is 
134,591 square miles. 

The total revenue received for educational purposes from all 
sources during the year 189S-99 was ;^4o,8o3,52 2. This 
revenue was derived as follows : — 


From the permanent funds and rents 

Per Cent 

4.4 

F rom State taxes 

17.7 

From local taxes 

70.3 

From other sources 

7.6 


The total expenditure for the year 1898-99 amounted to 
;£'39,456,32 o, which works out at $2.67 per head of the 
population. The enormous progress in school expenditure 
since 1870 is shown by the increase in this per capita 
expenditure. 

In 1870 it was $1.75 

„ 1879-80 „ 1.56 

„ 1889-90 „ 2.24 

„ 1898-99 „ 2.67 

Of the total school expenditure we find that — 

Sites and buildings absorb 16.9 per cent, of the whole. 

Salaries absorb 65,2 „ ,, 

All other purposes absorb 1 7.9 „ „ 

In 1870 the sum annually expended on the education of 
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each pupil was $15.20, but that amount bad in 1898-99 
increased to $18.99. 

The figures hitherto given are those referring to the United 
States as a whole, but it will be interesting to observe the 
varying value in the various States, We shall thus be able to 
gauge the popular appreciation of education, and to some 
extent the relative efficiency in the various States. 

Thus the estimated value of all public school property in 
1898-99 varies between 


New York with 
Pennsylvania with 
Massachusetts with (1897-98) .. 
Ohio with ... 

and 

South Carolina with ... 

Florida with 
Nevada (1897-98) with 
Arizona with 


$75>iS3>6is 

49.491.586 

39,077.405 

41,446,838 

$845,596 

755,824 

265,011 

490,504 


Of the amount of school revenue from permanent funds and 
rent of school lands, we find that Michigan annually receives 
over one million dollars, and Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, and 
Missouri over half a million dollars; whereas New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, South Carolina, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, and Arizona are altogether destitute of such 
funds. 


Again, whereas Pennsylvania enjoys over five and a half 
million dollars from State taxes, and New York and Texas over 
three million, in other States, such as Massachusetts, District 
of Columbia, Michigan, Iowa, South Dakota, Kansas, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Idaho, and Oregon, no such help is given towards 
the schools by the State. 

We find that the amount of State and local contribution 
towards the maintenance of the schools varies greatly, e.g . — 

... 81 per cent, from the State. 

... 7^*3 j» }> 

„ 

... 7^*7 jj s> 

• • * 34 JJ JJ 

*•* 3*9 » js 

’**9 j» JJ 

... 12.4 „ „ 


Tennessee 

Texas 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont ... 

New York 
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Similarly with the amount spent for educational purposes per 
head of the population, which for the whole States averages 
$2.67. 

This varies from $5 07 in Massachusetts, 

4.09 ill California, 

4.03 in New York, 

To . ... 0.59 in South Carolina, 

0.53 in North Carolina (1897*98), 

0.79 in Louisiana. 

Tile amount annually spent on the education of each child 
in i 898-'99 was, as we have seen, $18.99 for the whole of 
of the States. This varies from — 


Nevada (1897-98) 

... $40.87 

Massachusetts 

38-55 

Rhode Island 

34.09 

New York ... 

33-03 

to 


Alabama ... 

359 

South Carolina 

3 96 

Tennessee ... . ... 

4.62 


The amount devoted to educational purposes in the more 
progressive States is unequalled elsewhere in the world. There 
is a munificent liberality apparent, which is not only evidence 
of the popular appieciation of education, but is pregnant with 
promise. 

Just one or two other matters require notice, We have 
already observed that both in France and Prussia the urban 
population is, indirectly at any rate, called in to assist the 
rural population in providing schooling for its children. In 
America it may be observed that the State contribution is 
generally largest in those States where the rural population is 
the largest. But more than that, in some States, as for 
example in the State of New York, the cities contribute 
annually to the support of the schools in the rural districts. 
It has been estimated that over;^ioo,ooo is thus annually paid 
by the cities of New York State. 

Again, we find that inequality in the incidence of local 
taxation which we observed in England equally prevalent and 
equally unpopular in the United States. It is the lack of funds 
that is the main cause of the very short school year in rural 
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Ameiica; the localities are often loath to provide any funds 
other than those provided by the central authorities. 

It is interesting to note that more than half the school 
revenue for 1896 of the city of Omaha was derived from 
saloon licences. 

School Buildings . — The school buildings of America gene- 
rally excite the admiration of the visitor. The practical, 
inventive turn of mind of the people has been directed to the 
improvement of the building and equipment of the school. 
M. Levasseur speaks in high praise of the premises, which 
he observes may, and indeed do, serve as models for 
Europe to copy. Mr. Grasby, too, is emphatic in his opinion 
as to their general superiority over the European school, par- 
ticularly as regards convenience, adaptability, and comfort. It 
was Michel Chevalier who said that there were thiee buildings 
indispensable to an American community — namely, the Church, 
the School, and the Bank. However, these opinions apply 
particularly to the more progressive urban centres of America. 
In the rural districts, as we shall see later on, the schools are 
often merely log cabins or hired rooms. The estimated value 
of these buildings shows that they cannot be described as 
efScient school premises. Indeed, Judge Draper, when State 
Superintendent for New' York, had no doubt upon the 
matter. In his report for 1889-90 he points out that 
the provision of suitable school buildings is not a matter 
that should be left to the initiative or the intelligence of 
the local community. He tells us that even in the popular 
centres “buildings are found to be out of date, badly 
worn and defaced,_ imperfectly warmed and ventilated, 
poorly lighted, deficient in furnishing, wanting in appliances 
to do with.” And of _ counti) schools he says, “ How 
ma.ny. towns and districts have school-houses and out- 
buildings unfit for any use, houses w’hich are a constant 
menace to health and morals, because of indifference, or 
because to build new ones will increase the tax rate ? How 
many lack proper seats and desks and blackboards, and globes 
and maps, and all the things which contribute to the efficiency 
of a school?” (C.R., 1889-90, p. 1,162.) 

However, no good purpose is served by dwelling upon the 
poor school buildings of America or elsewhere. No country 
has a monopoly of them. The poor we shall always have 
with us; and the poor school building is sometimes the 
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best of a poor community. Until the city population recog- 
nises its duty to assist the rural community the school will 
suffer. A time will doubtless come when the country will 
be recognised as the recruiting ground of the race. Then the 
necessity of maintaining the efficiency of the country school 
will be recognisedj but not before. 

The American lural school is generally a wooden building, 
or a room specially hired for the time. Sometimes these 
wooden structures are elegant and suitable, at other times 
they are cold, damp, and ugly, so much so that school can only 
be held in them during the warmer and drier weather. 

The teacher is hired for the season, and is generally a bird 
of passage. His qualifications are sometimes peculiar, nearly 
always poor. The length of the school year depends entirely 
upon the amount of funds at the disposal of the School 
Managers. There is no uniform set of text-books used — each 
child brings his own ; sometimes they do without any until Pa 
has been to town and purchased one. This Pa often forgets to 
do, and when he does not forget he generally obtains the 
wrong kind. However, the parents, who control the situation 
generally, insist upon iheir children getting individual and 
special instruction, and so the little school of ten or twenty 
children is broken up into numerous little squads, each going 
on its own way. Sometimes the top pupils will be dabbling 
in algebra, Euclid, or Latin, side by side with the 
‘^alphabetters.” Surely not much good work can be done 
here ; nevertheless, the pupils are all ultimately taught to read, 
and that in a democratic country, with its newspaper civilisa- 
tion, is a distinct gain. ^‘The transformation of an illiterate 
population into one that reads the daily newspaper, and perforce 
thinks on national and international interests, is thus far the 
greatest good accomplished by the free public school system of 
the United States.” (Harris, A.E,, p. 8i,) 

The typical urban school building of America is of two 
storeys with eight rooms, and with accommodation for 370 
children, but in the largest cities schools affording room for 
over 2000 children are becoming the rule. These buildings 
are four storeys high, and have either only a very small playground 
or none at all “ In the city of New York some schools with an 
attendance of 2000 or 3000 pupils have not one square foot 
of ground for the pupils to stand on, except the public street, 
after making their exit from a building of several storeys.” 
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(Millar, The School Syste^n of the State of New York, p. 130.) 
In New York one school has a capacity of 2,722 sittings, 
another of 2,633 sittings. The sites of some of these New 
York schools cost respectively £2'], 000, ^^31,400, 

and one ;^33,ooo. 

Chicago one school has accommodation for 1,320 pupils. 
The Chicago schools have generally 16 class-rooms and an 
assembly hall, which can be converted into class-rooms if 
necessary. They are of three storeys, six class-rooms on each 
of N the lower storeys, and four class-rooms and the assembly 
hall at the top. 

In', Philadelphia the schools have 10, x 2, up to 18 or 21 
classrooms, according to local needs. Huge schools are 
becokning the rule in most American cities. 

Despite this fact, the deficiency of school accommodation in 
man)i of the largest of American cities is simply appalling, and 
we hive the extraordinary spectacle of some of the richest cities 
in thfe world, such as New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, and 
Washington, actually resorting to the system of half-day 
schools, \vhich is only tolerated in the poorest provinces of 
Europe. In the newer city schools the ventilation is effected by 
fans, an<3 they are heated by the indirect steam method. The 
buildings are erected on steel skeleton frames, and the lighting 
is generally admirable. ^ 

^ Of the state of things at Philadelphia the official report slates : — “How 
long Uiis deploiable condition is to exist appears very uncertain. The 
councils of our city are fully informed on the subject, and admit the great 
need of the board for a large sum of money, lunning into millions, either 
to provide new buildings to keep pace with the giowfh of population, or to 
replace such as are unfit foi occupancy; but the financial problem stands 
evei in the way of the realisation of our hopes. The compaiatively small 
appropnations that councils are able to make from time to time for the 
purchase of ground and the election of new buildings, do little beyond 
making provision foi the constant accessions to the ranks of our school 
population. 

f However Siipeiintenclent Dutton, in his interesting book on Social 
Phayes of Mducatw 7 i, writes In our best communities we find many 
indications of impioved sentiment respecting school aicbitecluie, but 
New England has been rather backward in this respect, and there aie 
many buildings unfit for occupancy by young children ’’ 

Messrs Bin rage and Bailey assure us “it is an astounding fact to learn 
how many school buildings never get thoioiighly cleaned. P^or example 
during a careful study of the sanitaiy condition of the schools in the city of 
Boston a few years ago, it was found that the floors of seventy seven of the 
buildings, or 41 per cent, of the whole number of schools, had never been 
washed since laid,” {School Saniia'ion and Decoration, p. 65,) 
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The whole school daily meet in the assembly hall to salute 
the national flag “Old Glory,” to lenew their oath of fealty to 
it, and to hear a chapter read from the Bible. They then file 
to their separate class-rooms in a very quiet and orderly manner. 
There is a noticeable absence of the military discipline of the 
European school ; yet, on the whole, the discipline is considered 
by practically all observers to be admirable.^ The teacher 
depends more upon interest and loyalty than upon authority 
to secure discipline.^ 

The vast majority of city schools possess a library ; indeed, 
there is sometimes a separate library in each class-room. 
More than this, in New York and elsewhere the city public 
library is often located in the school building, and in many 

^ The following newspaper cutting throws a cuiious light on this: — 
**The New York correspondent of the Mo 7 ming Leader telegraphs: 
‘The public school system in general, and the laxity in the siipei vision 
of school-teachei s in particular, form the object of the latest seiioiis 
crusade. New York and Pennsylvania teachers aie paid badly and 
irregularly, owing to the control of the pay-rolls by negligent municipal 
councillois. At present the schoolmaster of Steelton, Mr, Updegraff, is 
under an indictment for systematically covering the children’s raoaths with 
sticking-plaster for trifling breaches of discipline. Three little girls were 
injured thereby. This following the case of a schoolmistress who put 
Cayenne pepper on the tongues of loquacious boys has aroused the indig- 
nation of parents, who are agitating for a general reform of the present 
defective system of primary education. Meanwhile the denominational 
schools are gaining astonishingly, convent and brothers’ schools in par- 
ticular being taxed to their utmost limit with applications from pupils of all 
creeds.’” 

^ “ Any one entering the American schools is impressed with the general 
cleanliness, the perfect order, and the sentiment of self-respect which per- 
vade the atmosphere. The best arrangement of rooms, of windows for 
light, the best means of heating and ventilating, are studied. Then there 
are seats, one for each pupil, revolving-chairs, slates, and blackboards, so 
that not more than two children work in close proximity to each other, 
and there is no crowding. The children by turning about on their chairs 
can direct their view to any part of the room. There is no need of hiding 
anything within the desks, and so the school, by the very arrangement of 
its furniture, becomes a means *of forming a loyal character and of render- 
ing the pupil alert, self-reliant, and respectful in bearing. Each school has 
a central room in which the classes congregate when entering and leaving. 
In silence and with a composed bearing children of both sexes march 
along. The teacher leads the march by playing on the piano and a 
patriotic hymn is sung, but there are no orders given as to the marching. 
On entering and leaving school the same method is employed ; girls to 
the right, boys to the left, is the mode of march. The sight was one that 
moved me greatly, as if it were a generous action for the honouring of 
humanity.”— Signor Commendatore Luigi Bodio, C.A\, 1892-93, p. 616. 
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Other cities special facilities for school children are provided 
The library, both school and public, is more real and effective 
in America than in Europe. 

Pianos, too, are general in American schools. The assembly 
halls and class-rooms are often tastefully decorated. There is a 
separate desk for each child, with a revolving-seat with back. 
The blackboard runs right round the room above the dado. 
A German once observed that the greatest contribution that 
America has made to pedagogy was the school desk. It is to 
be noted that blackboards, charts, and scientific apparatus 
are much more in use, especially by the pupils themselves, 
in the American than in the European school It is no 
uncommon thing to find a whole class busily at work on the 
blackboard. 

In 1896 there were 323 schools with banks, and these had 
30,921 depositors. 

In sbme American cities— Boston, a system of medical 
inspection has been inaugurated on similar lines to that adopted 
in the Parisian schools. 

Organisation and Curricidum . — The American Primary 
School when fully graded is divided into — 

1. The Common School, for children from six to ten years 

of age. 

2. The Grammar School, for children from ten to fourteen 

years of age. 

Thus the fully graded school has eight grades, corresponding 
to the eight years of school age. The progress of recent years 
has been mainly an increasing of the number of children taught 
in graded schools. 

In many country districts the children are being conveyed 
to school, and so disappears the small ungraded school, and 
in its place we find the fully graded large town school This 
has gone on so rapidly of recent years, that probably half the 
children of the States are now living and being educated 
under what are practically urban conditions. 

Each teacher in the graded school has practically two 
classes to teach simultaneously. Each is made up of about 
twenty-five pupils of about the same attainment. Whilst she 
is hearing lessons” of the one, the other is preparing 
lessons. Thirty minutes is devoted to each section, and the 
teacher endeavours in that time to find out how much the 
children have mastered of the contents of the text-book. 
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The whole school daily meet in the assembly hall to salute 
the national flag “ Old Glory,” to renew their oath of fealty to 
it, and to hear a chapter read from the Bible. They then file 
to their separate class-rooms in a very quiet and orderly manner. 
There is a noticeable absence of the military discipline of the 
European school ; yet, on the whole, the discipline is considered 
by practically all observers to be admirable.^ The teacher 
depends more upon interest and loyalty than upon authority 
to secure discipline.^ 

The vast majority of city schools possess a library ; indeed, 
there is sometimes a separate library in each class-room. 
More than this, in New York and elsewhere the city public 
library is often located in the school building, and in many 

^ The following newspaper cutting throws a curious light on this : — ■ 
“The New York correspondent of the Morning Leader telegraphs: 
‘The public school system in general, and the laxity in the supervision 
of school-teachers in particular, form the object of the latest serious 
crusade. New York and Pennsylvania teachers are paid badly and 
irregularly, owing to the control of the pay-rolls by negligent municipal 
councillors. At present the schoolmaster of Steellon, Mr. Updegraff, is 
under an indictment for systematically covering the children’s mouths with 
sticking-plaster for trifling breaches of discipline. Three little girls were 
injured thereby. This following the case of a schoolmistress who put 
Cayenne pepper on the tongues of loquacious boys has aroused the indig- 
nation of parents, who are agitating for a general reform of the present 
defective system of primary education. Meanwhile the denominational 
schools are gaining astonishingly, convent and brothers’ schools in par- 
ticular being taxed to their utmost limit with applications from pupils of all 
creeds.’” 

^ “ Any one entering the American schools is impressed with the general 
cleanliness, the perfect order, and the sentiment of self-respect which per- 
vade the atmosphere. The best arrangement of rooms, of windows for 
light, the best means of heating and ventilating, are studied. Then there 
are seats, one for each pupil, revolving- chairs, slates, and blackboards, so 
that not more than tw^o children work in close proximity to each other, 
and there is no crowding. The children by turning about on their chairs 
can direct their view to any part of the room. There is no need of hiding 
anything within the desks, and so the school, by the very arrangement of 
its fmniture, becomes a means -of forming a loyal character and of render- 
ing the pupil alert, self-reliant, and respectful in bearing. Each school has 
a central room in which the classes congregate when entering and leaving. 
In silence and with a composed bearing childien of both sexes match 
along. The teacher leads the march "by playing on the piano and a 
patriotic hymn is sung, but there are no orders given as to the marching. 
On entering and leaving school the same method is employed ; girls to 
the right, boys to the left, is the mode of march. The sight was one that 
moved me greatly, as if it were a generous action for the honouring of 
humanity.”-— Signor Commendatore Luigi Bodio, O.A"., 1892-93, p. 616. 
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Other cities special facilities for school children are provided. 
The library, both school and public, is more real and effective 
in America than in Europe. 

Pianos, too, are general in American schools. The assembly 
halls and class-rooms are often tastefully decorated. There is a 
separate desk for each child, with a revolving-seat with back. 
The blackboard runs right round the room above the dado. 
A German once observed that the greatest contribution that 
America has made to pedagogy was the school desk. It is to 
be noted that blackboards, charts, and scientific apparatus 
are much more in use, especially by the pupils themselves, 
in the American than in the European school It is no 
uncommon thing to find a whole class busily at work on the 
blackboard. 

In 1896 there were 323 schools with banks, and these had 
30,921 depositors. 

In some American cities — e.g^. Boston, a system of medical 
inspection has been inaugurated on similar lines to that adopted 
in the Parisian schools. 

Organisation and Curricidufn , — The American Primary 
School when fully graded is divided into — 

1. The Common School, for children from six to ten years 

of age. 

2. The Grammar School, for children from ten to fourteen 

years of age. 

Thus the fully graded school has eight grades, corresponding 
to the eight years of school age. The progress of recent years 
has been mainly an increasing of the number of children taught 
in graded schools. 

In many country districts the children are being conveyed 
to school, and so disappears the small ungraded school, and 
in its place we find the fully graded large town school. This 
has gone on so rapidly of recent years, that probably half the 
children of the States are now living and 
under what are practically urban conditions. 

Each teacher in the graded school has practically two 
classes to teach simultaneously. Each is made up of about 
twenty-five pupils of about the same attainment Whilst she 
is “hearing lessons ” of the one, the other is preparing 
lessons. Thirty minutes is devoted to each section, and the 
teacher endeavours in that time to find out how much the 
children have mastered of the contents of the text-book. 
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and polite languages, and in its stead supply Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Commercial Book-keeping, Banking, and matters of 
everyday business? Out of the 30,000 children at present in 
our schools, our experience has shown us that less than 2000 
will ever enter the high school, and less than 150 ever graduate; 
and it seems to me that even before the high school is 
reached, this matter of practical, everyday education should 
be attempted.’^ (C.i?., 1896-97, p. 1,305.) 

The American Teacher , — Americans themselves are generally 
agreed that the weakest point in their system is the teacher. 
There are 400,000 primary teachers, and of this huge army it 
is impossible to make any general statement except that in 
variety it is unexcelled. The contrast that we have observed 
running all through the American system between the w'ork of 
the best schools and that of the worst schools will find its 
natural explanation in the remarkable variations in academic 
qualifications and professional skill of the American teacher. 
On the one hand is a teacher who has received a Secondary 
School training, supplemented by a two, three, or four years’ 
course in the State Normal School; on the other hand is 
the poor, broken dowm relative of a powerful school manager, 
thrust into the school for the brief period it is annually open, 
with absolutely no professional or academic qualification what- 
soever for the high post of teacher; and these are privates in 
the same great army. 

No one can use stronger words than the American official 
on the gross way in which the interests of the school and its 
children are made subservient to personal considerations by 
unscrupulous school managers. With all deference to the 
faithful and conscientious ones, in many instances the school 
fund is being wantonly and unrighteously wasted. Men and 
women who have made a failure of their own lives and enter- 
prises are to-day occupying these positions (Directors of 
Schools)” (State Superintendent of Colorado, C.i?., 1896-97, 
p. 1,283) ; and Judge Draper writes, “Men engaged in manag- 
ing the organisations of the different political parties have 
undertaken to control appointments in the interests of their 
party machines, and the downright scoundrels have infested 
the school organisation in some places for the sake of 
plunder.” It is this deplorable state of things that is driving 
democratic America into the arms of the bureaucrat. 
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Statistics of Normal Schools in the United States 
FOR 1897-98 (Hinsdale, p. 377). 


— 

Public Normal 
Schools. 

Private Normal 
Schools. 

Total. 

Number of Normal Schools ... 

167 

178 

345 

Teacheis instructing Normal 

Students ... 

1,863 

1,008 1 

2,871 

Students in Teacher’s Training 

Courses .. 

46.245 

21,293 

67,538 

Male Students 

12,578 

10,597 

23,275 

P'emale Students 

33.667 

10,696 

44,363 

Number of Normal Graduates... 

8,188 

3 »o 67 

11,255 

Male Graduates 

LS 43 

6,645 

1,689 

3,232 

Female Giaduates 

1.378 

8,023 

Volumes in Libraries ... 

566,684 

194,460 

761,144 

Value of Buildings, Grounds, 

Apparatus 

$19,980,222 

157047,507 1 

$25,027,729 

Value of jBenefactions leceived 

i 


in 1897-98 

336,185 

240,203 

576,338 

Total Money Value of Endow 



ment 

1,472,865 

2,311,594 

3,784,459 

Appropriated by States, Counties, 
and Cities for Buildings and 

Improvements in 1897-98 

417,866 

— 

417,866 

Appropriated by same for Sup- 



2,585,828 

port 

2,566,132 

19,696 

Received from Tuition and other 


Fees ... * 

514.562 

648,459 

1,163,021 

Received from Productive Funds 

57.648 

38,759 

96,407 

Received from other Sources and 



unclassified 

307,409 

191.995 

499,404 

Total Income for 1897-98 . 

3,445.751 

898,909 

4,344,660 


Let us now first see what the means are for equipping the 
American teacher for her work. To fill up the vacancies in an 
army of 400,000 teachers, annual recruits to the number of 
60,000 are required. There are in the United States 167 public 
normal schools primarily intended for the training of teachers, 
and supported either by the State or city. These have 46,245 
students, and turn out annually 8000 students who have com- 
pleted the course. Besides these there are 178 private normal 
schools with 21,293 students, which supply annually 3000 more 
completed students. Thus the normal schools under present 
conditions can supply about one-sixth of the annual demand. 
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Wisconsin have 7 each. " ’ Carolina, Missouri, and 

New York State normal schools cost the r 

per annum. Of this amount jCf. rH ^ j ^ .^105,000 
vision of libraries and Tx” bofkV 

kindergarten, primary intermpHiot Practising schools, 

;^5.7ol These^ZolsZT^T:^''^ absorbed 

whom 714 are women. The cost of ^ .f graduates, of 
■S from i£ 8 o .0 ;Mhr!Sr?Sl““ “ ®““ 
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like Chicago we are told by Dr Rice St 
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bare passed through ^^ umLi seboM f f, '“"'“ts 
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school. This piofessional weakness of the American teacher 
has led to two developments — 

1. The appointment of an expert to take charge of the city 

or county system, whose chief duty it is to train the 
teacher professionally. 

2. The growth of subsidiaiy means of training by which the 

teacher is able during school vacations, and at other 
times, to attend special courses and conferences on 
pedagogical subjects. 

The American teacher knows her weakness, and is most 
ready to learn, I am convinced,” says Mr. Findlay, that 
there is in the minds of American teachers a desire to learn 
about education, a humility with reference to their present 
knowledge of the subject which contrasts favourably with the 
attitude of the successful teacher in European countries.” 
{Report of the Royal Commission on Secondary Education^ “A 
Repoit on Certain Featuies of Secondary Education in the 
United States of America and in Canada.”) And the President 
of Haverford College, who has made a special study of the 
English system of schools, is still more pointed : — 

‘‘Our system has a tremendous and overflowing vitality, 
which promises more for the future than the well-fitted 
machinery of England. Did you ever live in a country town 
during the week of a teachers' institute ? It is a greater attrac- 
tion than the new railroad or the circus. The air is saturated 
with educational questions. The teachers, often of the same 
social grade as the best of the residents, are received into the 
homes and made the central features of the excitement. Better 
still, have you ever been to a State or national education con- 
vention ? The discussions do not strike one as being in the 
least shallow or vaguely general. , . . Thus our country is 
permeated with educational life. England does not know 
much of it. Her teachers do not read professional literature, 
as ours do. They do not communicate popular enthusiasm for 
education as ours do, although they are often more highly 
trained.” — President Sharpless, of Haverford College, on the 
“Relation of the State to Education in England and America” 
(No. 87, in publications of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science). 

The school superintendent, like all other American institu- 
tions, varies enormously. He is often merely an artful 
politician, a skilful wirepuller, and absolutely destitute of any 
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educational qualification for his high post He devotes a 
small portion of his time to this work, and his main interest in 
the school is concerned with helping his political friends. But 
of that type of superintendent we will say nothing more here. 
We would rather devote our attention to the skilled expeits 
who are generally found at the head of the large city organisa- 
tions. Too often their tenure of office is as uncertain as that 
of the teacher, and the wonder is that these distinguished men 
aie content to fill such precarious posts. Many of these higher 
posts are held by women; thus tw^o State superintendents 
are women. Out of 8.36 cities that have superintendents, 
18 are occupied by women, who also occupy 256 county 
superintendentships. 

The superintendent is the head of the city administrative 
machine for education. He generally examines and appoints 
all teachers, has a considerable voice in the selection of text- 
books, and prescribes not only the course of study for the 
schools, but details the methods to be pursued The result is 
that oftentimes the efficiency of a school is estimated by the 
care and faithfulness with which the superintendent’s instruc- 
tions have been carried out. The results are often admirable, 
and generally very much better than could be anticipated, 
were the quality of the staff and their previous professional 
training alone considered. But in the case of the trained, 
skilful, and resourceful teacher, so little is left to his own 
individuality that the system often becomes very galling, and 
indeed something like tyranny arises. 

To supplement the training of the teacher a number of 
characteristic institutions have arisen in America. Such are 
the Teachers’ Institutes, Summer Schools, and Reading Unions. 
The Institute may be confined to the teachers of a single city, 
county, or State, or may be constituted by an amalgamation of 
two or more of these units. It consists of a series of confer- 
ences, lectures, and discussions, in which the chief officials and 
teachers take part It may extend from a couple of days to 
weeks. Attendance is often compulsory. In the State of New 
York as many as 106 Institutes were held m one year, and 
attended by over 16,000 teachers. The total cost was ;£jooo. 
The Summer School is an attempt to combine the advantages 
of the normal school and the Teachers’ Institute, and is gene- 
rally held in the normal school during the summer vacation. 
It IS estimated that half the total number of teachers in the 
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United States attend either one or other of these various 
organisations for subsidiary training. 

We have already said something as to the peculiar qualifica- 
tions of many American teachers, and an obvious question is, 
How do such people get into the profession at all ? It has 
been already pointed out how the locality controls the school, 
and how strongly and zealously the local rights are defended. 

The appointment of teacheis is in the hands of the local 
managers, whether these be the District School Trustees or 
the City Council They alone fix the qualifications of the 
teacher, as a rule. They also fix the time during which the 
certificate of qualification is valid. 

Hence we get the most extraordinary variety of certificates. 
This town certificates its teachers for one year, that one for 
three, and so on. In a few of the more progressive States an 
attempt has been made to introduce a certificate which shall 
be valid for the whole State, and for life ; but only about one 
in every thirty teachers, even in New York State, holds such 
a certificate. 

The school managers sometimes fix a very low standard 
for their teachers. The fact is, they have to cut their coat 
according to their cloth. The pay of the average American 
teacher is very low. For men it totals up to ;j^^io9 per annum, 
and for women ^93 per annum ; that is, were the monthly 
pay continued throughout the year. The average monthly 
pay is highest on the Pacific Slope, namely, for men, ; 

for women, ^10.18; and lowest in the South Atlantic States, 
where it is for men, for women, ;^6.29. 

“ In a city like Chicago, where a working man receives on 
an average two dollars a day, men and women teachers in 
primary schools begin with for the first year, and ulti- 
mately reach a maximum of ^155. . . , The so-called School 
Cadets — pupil teachers in fact, whose employment was a 
necessity in years past in Prussia — also receive three shillings 
a day for their work, which they perform under the super- 
vision and guidance of a regular teacher.’’ (Prof. Waetzoldt, 
C . R ., 1892-93, p. 567.) 

In Massachusetts, which employs 989 males and 10,244 
females, the average salary of the males, who are generally 
principals, is £^ 2 % per month, and of the women ^10 per 
month. 

It is to be remembered, too, that deductions from salary 
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are made for absences from school,^ and that as a rule no 
pensions are awarded to the American teacher. 

Here is a table giving teachers’ salaries in the chief American 
cities : — 

Average Annual Salaries of Teachers and Supervising 
Officers in Cities of over 100,000 Inhabitants. 


1 

City. 

Number of 
Teachers 
and Super- 
vising 
Officers. 

Paid foi 
Supervising 
and 

Teaching. 

Average 

Salary. 

San Francisco, Cal 

1,070 

$940,820 

1879.27 

Denver (District No. i), Col. 

292 

243,650 

834.42 

Washington, D.C 

1,061 

801 0x6 

754 96 

Chicago, 111 

S.S3S 

4.937.362 

892.03 

Indianapolis, Ind 

627 

399.92S 

637.84 

Louisville, Ky 

394 

408,237 

687.27 

New Orleans, La 

691 

3x9,000 

461.35 

Baltimore, Md. 

1.855 

1,084,109 

584.42 

Boston, Mass. ... 

1,832 

1.952.483 

1,065.77 

Detioit, Mich 

832 

571.813 

687.27 

Minneapolis, Minn. ... 

782 

530.474 

678,36 

St. Paul, Minn. 

572 

334.465 

584.73 

Kansas City, Mo 

508 

336.844 

663 08 

St. Louis, Mo. 

1,670 

1.013.853 

607.09 

Omaha, Neb 

394 

259.131 

657.69 

J ersey City, N J 

582 

354.410 

608.95 

Newark, N.J 

748 

518,69s 

693.44 

Buffalo, NY 

1,234 

793.412 

642. 96 

New York, N.Y. 

10,008 

8,127,067 

8x2.05 

Rochester, N.Y. 

765 

396,922 

518.85 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

910 

790,342 

868. 5 1 

Cleveland, Ohio 

1,234 

883,077 

7x5.62 

Alleghany, Pa. 

393 

246,330 

626.79 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

3^471 

2,422,820 

698.02 

Pittsburg, Pa 

9x2 

641,789 

703 72 

Providence, R. I. 

680 

451.833 

664.46 

Milwaukee, Wis 

862 

581,037 

674.06 


(C A., 1898.99, p. 1,477.) 


^ In the city of New York ihe factions of salmy forfeited by t&aclmrs or 
other school employees, owing to absence from duty, together with I per 
cent, of all the salaries, which is retained for the purpose, are sufficient to 
create a fund for the retirement of old or incapacitated teachers, which 
furid has assumed considerable proportions — about $65,000. 
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The proportion of the sexes in the army of American 
teachers was in 1897-98 — 

Male i 3 i> 7 So 

Female ... . . ... ... 277,443 

For previous years the numbers were — 


— 

187071. 

1S79-80. 

1889-90. 

Male 

90,293 

122,795 

125,525 

Female 

129,932 

163,798 

238.397 


The average professional life of the Ameiican teacher is said 
to be about five years ; of the country teacher, only about two 
years. In Minnesota, in 1892, out of 6,560 teachers — 

937 had been in the same post for more than 3 years; 

397 9> >> jj 2 ,, 

641 5, ,, ,, ^ }j 


and the remainder were all new appointments. Indeed, it has 
been said that there is no profession of teaching in America. 
Teaching is simply used as a means to some higher end — 
marriage in the case of women, and some other professional 
career in the case of men. The American teacher seems to 
lack the sense of professional unity. There are no purely 
teachers^ associations in America as there are in France, 
England, Germany, Holland, and Belgium. This is a great 
loss. Until professional unity has been developed, it will 
be impossible to retain the best minds as teachers. At 
present the American teacher is entirely in the hands of 
the superintendent, and will remain so until the professional 
instinct has led to co-operation and self-help. It is a pro- 
fessional corps of teachers that is America's great need, and no 
army of expert officials will ever fill this gap. 

The vState Superintendent for New York has pointed out the 
difficulties that face the school. Two-thirds of the teachers 
now in the school will not be there in five years' time. The 
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gether annually ;;^28,36a, of which ;;^i6,634 goes to pay 
teachers and superintendents. The average salary of teacher 
and superintendent is 1 25. The schools are annually open 
for 9 1 months of 20 days each, and each child attends 
annually for 7 months and 2 days. 

Of the average American rural schools,^ we are told the vast 
majority have only one teacher. For the whole of the States, 
there is in each rural school 1.4 teachers and 48.2 pupils, and 
the attendance of these children is such that only two-thirds of 
them attend regularly. Each rural pupil gets 83 days of actual 
instruction annually. The average value of the rural school is 
very small — namely, £ 1 ^ 4 ^ and each child's place costs one- 
fourth of that in a city school. 

Of the country school teachers 38 per cent are men, and 
the average salary is ;£^43 per annum. The following table 
brings out the contrast between these two schools and the 
schools of the city of New York very clearly : — 


Ratio of average attendance to total 

enrolment per cent. 

Average length of school term . . . days 
Average number of days’ attendance of 

each pupil enrolled 

Average number of pupils in attend- 
ance to each teacher 
Proportion of men in the teaching 

force per cent. 

Average number of pupils to a build- 
ing 

Value of school property fe?' capita of 
pupils in attendance 
Average value of a school building 

with its site and furniture 

Average cost of tuition per day for one 

pupil cents 

Average daily expenditure per pupil 

for all purposes cents. 

Average salary of teachers and super- 
visois 


Average of 
Jill City 
SchooE. 

A\ erage of all 
Country and 
Village 
Schools. 

Schools of 
New York 
City. 

bo j 

1 

66.2 

71.2 

189.6 

1 25 - 3 

195-7 

141.8 

S3.0 

1394 

36-3 

22.5 

42.3 

7*7 

38.0 

5 I 

312 

48 

828 

$101.78 

$27.33 

1129*34 

$31,748 

$872 

$107,104 

9.66 

7.69 

10.88 

16.47 

11.29 

24*37 

$629 

$217 

1825 


^ Including in that teim all schools other than the above. 
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The population of the cities (towns of over 8000) constitutes 
31.6 per cent, of the total population of the States, and of the 
following items the proportion of the cities is — 


Public school enrolment 

23.^ per cent. 

Average daily attendance ... 

27.6 

jj 

Whole amount of instruction given . . . 

36.6 

J5 

Number of male teachers ... 

4.6 

5> 

Whole number of male teachers 

19. 1 

)} 

Number of buildings 


)> 

Value of school property 

5S.7 

3) 

Expenditure for tuition 

42.1 

J> 

Total expenditure ... 

45-7 

SJ 


The most remarkable feature of the American system is the 
extreme variation in efficiency noticeable. Between some of 
the city schools and the rural, it is possible to find every 
variety of educational efficiency. The city school is, in many 
respe(;its, admirable, and comparable with the best European 
schools. In these schools some of the most suggestive ex- 
periments are being tried. They are not hampered either by 
a central bureaucratic authority or by tradition. 

Nature study is made the fundamental basis of the 
curriculum, and thought expression is taught not by pencil 
and pen and tongue only, but by means of the skilled hand 
apd with modelling knife, brush, and chalk. 

Finally, let it be remarked that in the better American 
school a strenuous effort is made to develop the personality of 
#@ifch pupil His self-respect is fostered. He is allowed to 
grow strong in his own strength. He is permitted freedom to 
' grow. His resourcefulness is developed. He is taught to rely 
upon himself — not upon his teacher. And no school can do 
more than this, and any school may do less only at its peril 

table on the next page gives the statistics of the Common 
sd^ools. It should be carefully noted that in statistics of 
\ Tierican education the terra Common school is applied to all 
p\blic schools, whether primary or secondary, and that the 
figures referring to public education, such as are given in this 
chapter, include both primary and secondary schools and 
teachers. No official countenance is given to the theory that 
the national school is divisible into compartments, primary 
and secondary. 
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Common School Statistics of the United States. 


General Statistics. 

00 

0 

1898-99. 

Total population 

39,500,500 

73,960,220 

Number of peisons 5 to i8 years of age 

12,305,600 

21,830,774 

Number of different pupils enrolled... 

7,561,582 

15,138,715 

Per cent, of total population enrolled 

19*14 

20 47 

Per cent, of peisons 5 to 18 )eais of age enrolled 

61.45 

69-34 

Average daily attendance ... 

4,545,317 

60.1 

10,389,407 

Ratio of same to enrolment 

68.6 

Average length of school term (days) 

132. 1 

143-2 

Average number of days attended for each 
pupil enrolled 

79-4 

98.3 

Male teachers 

90,293 

131J93 

Female teachers ... 

129,932 

283,867 

Whole number of teachers... ... ...^ 

220,225 

415,660 

Percent, of male teachers... 

41.0 

31.7 

Average monthly wage of teachers — 

Males 


£9 

Females 

— 

£H 

Number of school-houses ... 

132,119 ' 

244,527 

Value of school property ... 

^28,763,740 

;;ri 04 , 93 .; 7 , 85 l 

Expenditure per pupil (of average attendance): 
For sites, buildings, etc. 



^^0-6/ 

For salaries 

£1-87 

2.48', 

For all other purposes ... 


0.68 ' 

Total expenditure per pupil 

£5 04 

3. So 1 




CHAPTER VIL 


THE WORKING OF THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

In comparing the English, German, French, and American 
systems of education, we observe that they naturally group 
themselves into two classes, which may be described as the 
individualist and the socialist. France and Germany are both 
striking examples of the socialistic type, in which the individual 
is lost in the community; England and America, on the con- 
trary, exemplify the triumph of the individual. The administra- 
tion in France and Germany is strongly bureaucratic; the local 
community, as such, has practically no effective control over 
the primary school or teacher. They are both State, and not 
local, institutions. In Germany we see the State nominate all 
the school officials, and the sole local representatives, the 
mayor or the priest, aie themselves State officials. The people 
have no control whatsoever over the school or its curriculum ; 
nay more, they are expressly precluded from visiting it or taking 
any active, effective interest in the education of their children. 
The State becomes the foster-mother, who resents the slightest 
interference from the natural mother. The local managers in 
the rural districts have, it is true, a certain amount of discretion 
left them in the selection of the teacher and the hours of 
opening of the school, but even this discretion can only be 
exercised with the approval of the Government official Any 
one familiar with German life knows that such proceeding is 
not contrary to popular habit and the general attitude of 
the public to the State. To the great majority of Germans, 
the State is the fairy godmother, without whom they can do 
nothing. “ No one can live long in Germany without being 
struck by the effects upon the national character of patriarchal 
and bureaucratic rule. These effects are manifold, and are 
observable on every hand. Just as the military system has 
produced a people wonderfully amenable to order and discip- 
line, so the bureaucratic system of government has created a 
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spirit of meek forbearance and unmanly dependence in civil 
life; the one result is excellent, the other in every way harmful. 
Hence comes the absence of that vigorous public life which 
one is accustomed to find in countries of free institutions, and 
a large indifference towards national and local affairs equally.’^ 
(W. H. Dawson in German Life in Town and Country if- 

To those who know by experience the hard, one might say 
brutal, life of the German peasant, this indifference is not 
surprising. In bis charming book on German Life in Town 
and Country^ Mr. W. H. Dawson tells us (p. 91): — 

“Alike in regard to wages, housing, and food — largely 
potatoes — the condition of the house-workers in most country 
districts is lamentable, and in towns it is not much better. 
It would, indeed, be difficult to exaggerate the misery which 
has for years been the lot of this class of workers. Where, as 
in Silesia, a hand-weaver is glad to earn 5 s. or 6s. for work 
which occupies nine days of from sixteen to eighteen hours 
(less than a halfpenny per hour), while his wife toils six hours 
a day for three weeks to complete a web w^hich brings her an 
equal sum, the problem how to make ends meet suggests to 
the social economist many reflections. Yet with all their 
poverty these people are self-reliant, upright, and not without 
the crowning virtue of self-respect. The governments do their 
best to relieve exceptionally acute distress when it occurs, and 
early every winter the prospects of the poorer classes of house- 
workers located in remote districts are carefully inquired into, 
so that contingencies may be prepared for.^^ 

In France bureaucracy is, if possible, still more paramount 
The whole of the effective administration is in the hands of 

^ The following cutting amplifies the statement of the indifference of the 
average German labourer to national affairs: — Recently a German officer 
asked some young lecruits who Bismarck was. Out of fifty there were 
thirty who could give no answer. Ten muttered vaguely that Bismarck 
was a German general or emperor, and ten gave a suitable reply. The 
ei^eriment has just been repeated in an infantry regiment, seventy-eight 
young soldiers being subjected to the test. Twent>-one had never heard 
of tbe^great man at all; thirty-two made him a brutal general; nine, a 
celebia^d warrior; six, a Minister of Wai; five described him as the first 
Chancellbi of the Empire ; nine said he was the founder of the German 
Empire ; ob^oklier called him the first Geiman emperor; another saw in 
him a poet ;ii third, a translator of the Bible; and the last said that 
Bismarck had b^n the greatest enemy of the Emperor. There appears to 
be a fmite d^aruAmitique somewhere ; but, disregarding this point, the 
story is interesting* 
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officials, and the local control of the school is entirely in the 
hands of the primary inspector. The civil power, such as the 
communal mayor, may, it is true, visit the school and investigate 
its needs, but no interference whatsoever with the actual work- 
ing is tolerated. The curriculum is drafted in Paris, and all 
modifications emanate from the capital — from the Minister of 
State, The State trains, appoints, pays, and pensions the 
teachers, who are removable only by the State officials. There 
are two public bodies, it is true, which are composed of non- 
officials but are not elective — viz., the Cantonal delegations, 
consisting of certain people in a district nominated by the 
Departmental Council and entrusted with a certain power of 
watching the welfare of the schools in their district, and, 
secondly, the School Attendance Committees. Neither of 
these has been particularly successful in its efforts. 

It is to be observed too that the educational bureaucracy of 
France (and Germany) is a “closed corporation.^’ Practically 
the only entrance to every branch of the service is through the 
normal school. This feature will doubtless appeal to some 
minds, but such a closed system has very serious defects. It 
tends to become detached and isolated from public life, utilising 
the prejudices of the community for its own ends, and looking 
at every problem from a purely professional rather than a 
public standpoint. 

In England, the land of compromises, the system of adminis- 
tration is a compromise between the bureaucracy of Europe 
and the licensed liberty of America. The central authority 
licenses the teachers but does not pay them ; it pensions 
them but does not appoint them, and at present has practically 
no voice in their removal by the local authorities. Up to 1900 
it prescribed a portion of the curriculum, but left the remainder 
to the choice of the local authorities. To-day the local 
authorities have practically complete freedom as to curriculum 
and methods. The State reserves to its officers a power of 
veto, it is true, but this will be used mainly to prevent in- 
efficient and ignorant administration. ^ The community in 
England has complete control over the school, but the Sta^> 
reserves to itself full power of preventing inefficiency.^ ^ .>pula- 

^ “ The true ideal of a State demands that the central go vn eludes all 
so act on the individual citizen as to continually develop in^nrolled in all 
of self-direction. In England there is a constant pull of W rnnntrv 
upon each citizen and each local interest, thus challengin' ^tner counir), 
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In America, de.spite the diversity of administration, the one 
supreme fact is the government of the people’s schools by the 
people. The common school of America is completely con- 
trolled by the common people and their representatives. It 
is they who pay, appoint, dismiss, and indeed license the 
teachers. The teachers are not civil servants ; they are to a 
large extent an unprofessional class. They do not possess the 
professional exclusiveness of the French or German teacher, 
nor the professional sense of unity of the English teacher. 
The professional development of the teacher, his exclusiveness 
from public life and interests, is least maiked in America, next 
in England, and most marked in Germany and France. The 
continental schoohand its teacher stand apait from the people; 
they are part of the State machinery for the manufacture of 
citizens, and incidentally citizens themselves. 

It is most important to recognise this detachment of the 
school in France and Germany. In England and America the 
school and its teacher are part of the community, and as such 
are liable to every gust of public prejudice and fluctuation of 
opinion. In these countries, too, the school, lost in the com- 
munity as it is, has but slight influence upon public opinion. 
There are much more powerful engines for the manufacture of 
public opinion in these countries than the school. 

The subsidiary means of education in England and America, 
too, are many and varied — such as the newspaper, without which 
no true democratic community could live, the theatre, etc. 
For example, think of the educative value of the cinemato- 
graph. It teaches geography in a way it has never been taught 
before. As a result of all these, the intellectual standard of 
the common folk in England and America is very much higher 
than might be imagined from a glance at the curriculum and a 
visit to the schools. 

Of the ages of school attendance in these States, it is to be 
noticed that the school-life of the English child is from eight 
to nine years, of the German child from seven to eight years, 
of the French about six years, and of the American about five 

OTNw 

celcWs&jGiand, each local interest and each individual pulls constantly on 
ChancelBifnent to gain its own ends. The Roman system rather tends to 
Empire; oh^ation of individual effotl. Much possible development of 
him a poet ; sts unused. There is no other Government so stimulative of 
Bismarck had fathe individual as the English.”— -W. T. Harris in Preface 
be a d^arfriish Education. 

story is inter estin ‘ 
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years. These figures are approximations only. In England the 
minimum leaving age is twelve; it is eleven in France; in Ger- 
many it is thirteen in the country and fourteen in the towns. 
In the United States it varies considerably, and the law dealing 
with it (when existent) is but rarely enforced. Of children 
under six or seven years of age there were in the English 
school in 1900 a total of 2,023,319 enrolled; in the French 
infant school (including the various types — e,g., ecole 7natermUe^ 
kcole enfantine^ etc.) there were in 1896 a total enrolled 
of 720,120^ children; in Germany the kindergartens are 
completely ignored by the State, and the number attending 
them ^ is unknown, but is certainly not considerable ; in 
America in 1898 there were 4,363 kindergartens with 189,604 
pupils. 

Thus, of all these systems, England alone provides a com- 
prehensive course of infant training. This fact is to some 
extent due to the earlier and fuller development in England 
than elsewhere of the modern factory system, with all its 
curses to children. 

In estimating the efficiency of a system of national educa- 
tion, a valuable criterion is afforded by the proportion of 
children enrolled to the total population of the'country. This 
figure gives us an index to the “child-catching"’ power of the 
machine.^ Of the total population the percentage of children 
enrolled in the public schools is — 


In the United States 20 47 

„ England and Wales i 7*73 

„ France 14.36 

„ Prussia ... 20.0 


(And for all Germany it is 18). 



These figures, however, like all comparative statistics of educa- 
tion, need some explanation. Probably the Prussian enrol- 
ment may be taken as normal. The low figure for France is 
due to the greater virility and longevity of adults in France; 
the children do not form so great a proportion of the popula- 
tion as in other countries 

The figure for America is high; but this includes all 
children between five and eighteen years of age, enrolled in all 
kinds of schools, primary and secondary. No other country, 
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of a compaiable character, excepting these two, has a larger 
enrolment than England. 

The regularity with which the children attend school is one 
of the best indexes to the hold education has upon the popular 
mind, though this index is often blurred in military and 
monarchical States by the better discipline and amenability of 
the common people to the law. 

In Germany the average daily attendance is taken at 90 per 
cent, of the total enrolled, that is to say, of children between 
the ages of six and thirteen, or six and fourteen years. In 
France the daily average attendance is not so high, and prob- 
ably does not reach 85 per cent, of those enrolled. In rural 
France the attendance is admittedly unsatisfactory, and the 
work of the Commissions scolaires has been generally a failure. 
In England the attendance of children over seven years of age 
is 87I per cent, and of children under seven it is 72.18 per 
cent In America the attendance is, as we have seen, only 
681 - per cent However, these figures are all open to legitimate 
criticism, and until a uniform system of obtaining statistics of 
average attendance has been adopted, no great value can be 
attached to them. 

In Germany it may be said that compulsory education is 
fully realised ; there is practically no leakage. Every child is 
compelled to pass through the educational machine. This per- 
fection is due to several causes, but mainly to the fact that the 
habit of school attendance has in Germany become automatic. 
Neither the practicability nor possibility of evading the law ever 
occurs to the German parent or child This habit is the result of 
generations of school-goers. The parent or guardian is fined a 
sum of from one penny to a shilling for each day that the child 
is absent without proper excuse ; and if the fine is not imme- 
diately paid, imprisonment for from three hours to a day 
follows. It is not so much the severity as the certainty of the law 
that has engendered this admirable habit in the German people. 
In France and England the systems are too young for such a 
habit to have been acquired. In England there has been a 
slow but persistent improvement from year to year. In France 
there is reason to believe that attendance is not improving. 

Another factor that affects school attendance is the distance 
of the home from the school. In England, it is well known, a 
considerable number of children have to walk two miles or 
more to school; in Prussia, one only in twenty-five walks one 
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and a half miles or more ; ^ and in France, where every commune 
has a school, the proportion is, I should imagine, small who 
walk a considerable distance to school- Country people 
in France and Germany live more in the villages and less in 
isolated farms than in England and America. 

In the year 1896 the total number of elementary schools 
was — 


In Prussia 
„ France 
,, England 
„ the United States 


36,542 

^3^465 

19,848 

242,528, 


which shows that there was approximately one school for every 
300 people in the United States, for every 450 people in 
France, for every 870 people in Prussia, and for every 1,550 
ppple in England. This variation is largely due to the 
differences in density of population; schools become larger 
and fewer, the denser the population. The greater the number 
of large schools, the better is it, for such large schools mean 
closer grading, better staffing and equipment. 

^ On the other hand, the greater the number of schools in a 
district, the better should the attendance be, as a rule, for the 
school would be nearer the home. If one maps out the 
schools over the area to be served, one finds that in America 
each school has to serve an area of approximately 12 square 
miles;® in France an area of 2J miles; in Prussia, of 3! miles; 

^ At L 1, a village of 3000 people, we found that in the centre of 

the village there was a large Catholic school At each end were two small 
Protestant schools, one of them very much understaffed. When we asked 
the master of one of these Protestant schools why they had not concentiated 
their resources upon one good school, as the Catholics had done, he told us 
that one school was much older than the other, but as the population 
increased and the village grew in length the parents objected to sending 
their childien to the school at the other end of the village. This school 
was distant from their homes nearly half a mile* Their complaint was 
recognised and a new school built.”-— Hughes and Beauland, Special 
Reports* 

Mr. Biereton, however, v rites, “ I came across childien who have to 
trudge to school three miles there and back every day, except Thursday, 
which is a whole holiday.” {Special Reports^ vol vii.) 

The number of square miles to each school-house in the United States 
is sometimes enormous. Thus in Nevada each school has an area of 733 
square miles, in Arizona 516 square miles, in Wyoming 439, and in Mon- 
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and in England of 3 miles. When one remembers how 
much denser the population is in England than in Prussia 
or France, one recognises that school accommodation is 
much more complete in France than it is in England. Even 
Prussia is better than England in this respect. This fact 
accounts in a large measure for the more irregular attendance 
of children in the English school. The figures for America are 
not as definite as one could wish, as they include various 
buildings which would not be included as schools in Europe, 
and the precise significance of the term “ school ” in the above 
table is not clear even for European countries.^ The fact is 
that here again such comparisons must be received with due 
discrimination until we possess a definite phraseology for 
educational statistics. 

Let us compare the relative proportions of the cost of the 
school borne by the State and the local communities in these 
four countries. In England and Wales the current income is 
thus divided: 




England. 


1897-98. 

1898-99. 

1899-1900. 

Government Grants (including 
fee grant and grants fot 

Per cent. 

Pei cent. 

1 Per cent. 

Science and Art) 

*Rates (including sums received 
under the Agricultural Rates 

40.6 

39*9 

38-4 

Act, 1896) 

School fees and sale of books to 

56.6 

57*7 

58.5 

the children 

I.O 

0.9 

0.9 

Other sources of income 

1.8 

1-5 

2.2 


^ Z91J104 was received in England tindex the x\gricultural Rates Act, 1896, being 
.98 per cent, of the total current income; and in Wales Zi5>6i4, being 2.3 per cent. 


tana 379 square miles. On the other hand, in Massachusetts each school 
serves an aiea of i square mile, in the District of Columbia less than a 
square mile, in Rhode Island square miles, in Connecticut, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Pennsylvania 3 square miles. Whereas in the North Atlantic 
States there is one school for every 3^ square miles, in the Western States 
there is only one school for every 124 square miles. (C.A?., 1892-93, 
P* H3-) 

^ The term school— in some of these figures, simply means premises 
hired for the purposes of teaching. 
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Wales. 



1897-98. 

1898-99. 

1899-1900. 

Government Giants {including 
fee grant and giants for 

Per cent. 

Per cent, j 

Per cent. 

Science and Art) ... 

Rates (including sums received 
under the Agiicultinal Rates 

50-7 

51.0 

I ^ 

47.7 

Act, 1896) 

School fees and sale of books to 

47.0 

46.6 

50.0 

the children 

0.6 

05 

1.9 

0.6 

Other sources of income 

1.7 

1.7 


.£91^104 was received in England under the Agricultural Rates Act, 1806, being .98 
per cent, of the total cunent income; and in Wales ;£i5,6i4, being 2.3 per cent. 


In Prussia, as we have already seen, the figures vary for 
town and country (1896) : — 


— 

1 

In Towns. 

In Country. 

Received from — 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

State’s contribution 

16.05 

38. 99 

Local taxation 

69.25 

42.85 

Permanent funds 

0.94 ' 

6.72 

State and communities combined 

1,27 

1.67 

State, communities, and funds combined 

12.49 

9-77 


In France the proportions were, in 1896-97 — 

State ... ... 67.02 per cent. 

Community ... 32.98 „ 

And in America the proportions were (1898-99) — 

From the permanent funds and rents, 4.4 per cent. 


jj 

State taxes ... 

... 17.7 

35 

Local taxes ... 

... 70.3 

33 

Other sources 

... 7.6 
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The amount per annum spent on the education of each child 
is — 

In Prussia 3:4 o 

5, France i 17 o 

„ England .. 2 ii 7 

,5 the United States 3 16 o 

The best mechanical test that can be applied to any system 
of education is to compare the actual results — the results that 
can be directly estimated and measured, such, for example, as 
the proportion of illiterates. (C.i?,, iSpp-iQoo, p. 780.) 

The percentage of ‘‘ illiteiates is : — 

In the United States 13.3 ... 1890 

„ England ... 5.80 ... 1893 

„ France 4.90 ... 1897 

„ Prussia... ... 0.16 ... 1896 

For France and Prussia these figures are obtained from the 
annual army recruiting, so that they apply strictly to the 
physically fit, and to the male sex. The weak child, unable 
to go to school, is often unable to join the army. For England 
the figures are obtained from the number unable to sign their 
marriage certificates. The figures for America are obtained 
from the census.^ The steady growth in the efficiency of the 
Prussian system of education is shown thus : — 

Number of Conscripts unable to Read or Write 

FOR EVERY ICO RECRUITS. 


Yeais. 

Number. 

Yeais. 

Number. 

Years. 

Number, 

1S82-83 1 

2,0 

1S85-S6 

1,68 

1888-89 

094 

1883-84 : 

1.97 

1886-87 

1. 12 

1889-90 

0.78 

1884-85 

1.88 

1887-88 

1.04 


(Levasseur, p. no.) 


^ This laige number for Ameiica is due to the number of coloured people, * 
and to the immigration of the most ignorant and lowest types of Europeans. 
For native-born Americans the figuies are about the same as those of 
England and France. Foi the native white population the figure is 6.2; 
for the foreign-born \\hite population the figure is 13. i ; so that the figure 
of illiteiacy for the total white population for the United States, over ten 
years of age, is 7.7* (C./A, 1892-93, p. 115 ) 
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Of the school buildings little remains to be said. The 
playground of the English school is unrivalled. German 
and French children rarely play, and American children seem 
to be losing the faculty of play.^ Childhood is being crowded 
out of American life. “ It soon becomes evident,” says Pro- 
fessor Waetzoldt, “that this nation and its children, when 
compared with ours, are lacking in pensiveness, warmth of 
feeling, tenderness, and childlike simplicity, and do not enjoy 
what may be called the fairy life of imagination and heart.” 
{C.E,, 1892-93, p. 560.) The hours of attendance at school 
in France and Germany exceed those in England and America 
by as much as five a week. The advantage of this is very 
dubious. The best of schools is a poor substitute for the open 
air. 

The furniture and fittings generally of the American class- 
room are considered by many observers to be superior to those 
of England or Germany. The German class-room has a very 
cold and bare appearance, and both in German and in French 
schools, the teaching apparatus is generally put out of sight 
when not in use. Many English and American schools are 
beautifully decorated with artistic busts and pictures. As we 
have already seen, the French and American schools are 
more often equipped with a school library than the English 
or German school. School gardens are commoner in France 
and Germany than in England; on the other hand, in no other 
country are school games so well organised and developed as 
in England. 

There is a close similarity in the curricula of these schools. 
The philosophical solidarity of the primary school curriculum, 
designed as it is to train citizens, not craftsmen, is much more 
rigidly adhered to in Germany than elsewhere. Education 
is more philosophical, more scientific, in Germany. With 
unswerving loyalty to his philosophical convictions, the German 
pedagogue has relentlessly rejected the demands of modern 
life on the school. He barely tolerates the inclusion of needle- 
work for girls ; as it is, it is generally taught by an outsider. 
Manual training, cookery, stenography, and book-keeping have 
clamoured for admission into the primary school curriculum, 
but, as we have seen, the cry has been practically a vain one. 

^ There is a cogent leason why French children do not play, for the 
teacher is legally responsible for all accidents to his pnpils. 
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This IS a dangerous position for a professional body to take up. 
The German teachers, primary and secondary, set up the plea 
of “general training” to all cries of the reformers. They meet 
the demands of the reformers by cheap sneers and ridicule. 
If reform comes at all, it must come from without. The teachers 
themselves confess how quickly the present primary trainino- 
disappears after schooHife is over: both primary and secondary 
school afford no direct preparation of life. The exclusiveness 
of the profession has produced the exclusiveness of the school 
and both are far from life in modern Germany. * 

In France we have the other extreme : a whole nation 
deliberately “burns its boats,” cuts itself adrift from its past. 
No nation^ before has attempted the experiment on such a 
scale, and it has cost France much. The national character 
has lost its conservative elements; its respect for venerable 
tradition, for old-world ideals, has gone, and in its place there 
IS a feverish clutching oX fin-de-sieck ideas.^ Between this 
spirit of modern France and that of urban America there is a 
close affinity; hence perhaps that acclaiming of France as the 
future pedagogic nation of the world. She has much to do 
yet before she can overhaul the slow, conservative German 
schoolmaster. 

The primary school curriculum of France is characterised by 
the attempt which has been made to bring it up to date to 
make it rneet some of the demands of modern life. It was 
deliberately designed to make better artisans and farmers than 
m the^ past; there was an attempt to train citizens and crafts- 
men in the schools. Agricultural instruction was made a 
compulsory subject in every rural school; and later, manual 
instruction was made a compulsory subject in every school. 

1 he^ results have not been altogether satisfactory, and it is 
admitted that the attempt to specialise so early has been a 


when a nation suddenly leaves the tracks of its cul- 
either throws the precious inheritance of its fathers 
or apathetically leaves it lying in the corner 
Then periods of degeneration and decay iill occur; such as Germn 
history records in the tenth and eleventh, in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
k ^ century, and finally in our own days. Happy 

^ ^ periods letains a sound core of people who love 
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training will not save souls ^ to see that manual 

now being carried on for m'akino- 's 

a compulsory subject in the school instruction 

consult American teachers as to might 

course. to the wisdom of this 

upon the felatire™rant-earnh]ff can dependent 

among which choice could be exerSed Th 
an unhappy compromise. The cumVnIn °^ten 

the philosophical solidarity of tL rlim Possessed neither 
catriappe,, to „o<,or„ „?.2 ‘oofi'Sch"" 

»nk„o,“ ”'™“‘ 

accounted for by the fact th^t in be 

accommodation, etc., are much travelling and hotel 

*many; and momover TISrS.nT" in Ger- 

Cf' owners, etc., hav; long beTgmSeT /“iluf 
™oo, we must not foro-ot tK. In all these matters, 


thv:" '='0., nave long been granted ^ 

™oo, we must not forget the fact thll ; ^ “^“ers, 

'Hmate is against us; on tho Comt.n, '’"““a 

^1;!^!,,“^ foematas named o„ .S TL?™?” ”“3- l>a 


- Jade and programmes carried ou wkh P'‘®P^’'^.‘’°ns may be 
confidence.1 Winter travelling i= L amount of 

, the Continent than in England for comfortable on 

Practical subjects armpaioni T reason, 

and Cookery, UimdtyTvork^ an™ ifledl” "’'i,®"6''ah mind. 
Cottage Gardening an'd ManJ^rifi^gtr^oj^^gJ-kh 

1 C£ m - _ 


when ‘hoL'^onhVgen^eralTv a^Hn aspect were 

when conducted by Pestalozzi hSf paities, more particular^ 

pSlSF«=pBSF= 

pece.ssity tomeaftere»?ls 0. ‘o be an almost irresKtr 


^ gjutaii an evening walk cam^ 1 "*v«uuws, an bat] 

pece.ssity to me after each actively wnt dfv^ to be an almost irresisti 
fit, far-stretching hills: or aJona tK? ^ wandered on th^ 

femooih as a river; or in the shfdv „ ’ c£r 

tpint e^rew full groves, under th^ loU 




j 


|pint grew full with ideas of trees 

ffa mans soul, and I gladdened mArcAif . ^^^^ture and priceless- 

Is the beloved children of God.”-Froehd>s “Ar th, 
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up here and there with considerable success. Finally, the 
curriculum of the English school varied enormously, and this 
variation depended but little upon the environment 

The same variation is observable in the American school, but 
the causes here at work aie personal and not monetary ones. 

The school superintendent has his own ideas as to what 
should constitute a school curriculum, and these ideas duly 
appear in the school. There can be no doubt that the one 
efficient breakwater against fads and ideas in the programme is 
the presence in the schools of a professional corps of teachers, 
and the moie professional the teachers the moie powerful is 
the breakwater. In this aspect we recognise the German 
teacheds superioiity over his rivals. Theie is no room for fads 
in the German school ; on the other hand, no school falls so 
ready a victim to the faddist as the American. Whitehall 
probably saves the English school from a similar fate. / 

There is just one other aspect of school organisation in these j 
four countries that calls for some consideration. In Germany, 
France, and the United States, conferences of officials and ' 

teachers are periodically held, as an integral part of the / 

educational machinery. In England, when these are held, 
they are the result of private initiative, and receive no pecuniary 
help from the State. 

In Prussia these conferences are held, some monthly, some ! 
yearly, but attendance is compulsory, and the teachers’ 
expenses are generally paid by the State. The inspector or 
school councillor generally presides, and the proceedings last a 
whole day, and cover discussions on pedagogic subjects, and 
explanations by the officials of recent ministerial regulations. 

The day is concluded by a convivial supper, at which officials 
and teachers fraternise. 

In France, too, attendance at these teachers’ conferences is 
compulsory, and the expenses are paid by the State. The 
academy or primary inspector presides, 
tiira These conferences are held in each canton, and may be 
J^^^Tended by both male and female teachers together, or 
l^jgj®^parately, as the officials decide. The subjects for discussion 
and agpnnted and circulated some time before, 
is the rue have already described teachers’ meetings in America, 
to think];! also compulsory and free. In America, the purpose 
fkvoiirawJ^ meetings is entirely different from the purpose of the 
may take pi German teachers’ meetings, nevertheless, as th 
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III' American teacher increases, so will the value 

pi . *ese conferences be enhanced. 
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hours of teaching, and insufficient help, the rural teacher often 
feels the theological boot. As we have already seen, the 
local manager is generally the Catholic priest or the Lutheran 
pastor, and besides being manager, the cleric is often the ^ 
“local’^ school inspector, under whose sanction alone the whole 
classification and organisation of the school is carried on. 
These local clerical inspectors, too, have the privilege of 
writing reports to the Government Inspector, who visits onl) 
occasionally, on the work of the school and the teacher, and 
by this means, if* the teacher is not too loyal a son of the 
Church, his prospects in life may be considerably marred, aSj } 
he depends almost entirely upon the Government officials for/ 
promotion. I ^ 

The training of the German teacher is distinctly religious, anal 
is intended to develop a loyal Churchman, but the experienced^ 
of after-life seem to weaken the hold of Mother Church. ^ 

It would appear as if the antagonism of priest and school; 
master is general and inevitable. I was interested in watchin/g, 
whilst crossing the Salvaii lately, a priest and a school mast/fer, 
joint- shepherds of the flock in front, walking mile ^^ter 
mile together, on opposite sides of the road, without excljiang- 
ing a word, the one reading his Breviary, the other 
sigeant * 

The German teacher is very highly trained, and his course 
of training extends practically over six yearsA From fourteen 
to seventeen years he is a pupil of the normal preparatory 
school, and for the next three years he is a student of the 


ground that every passer-by could look in, but that dirt obscured the glass. 
Entering the low room I found seventy children crowded round a man whose 
appearance by no means corresponded with his wretched surroundings. 
He was evidently absorbing the whole attention of his scholars. Glancing 
at the time-table, I ai ranged for the examination. The teacher’s questions 
were short and quick and went stiaight to the point, while the children’s 
answ'ers were equally prompt and complete, being always given in complete 
sentences. I put a few questions myself, not so much to test the quantity 
of information w’hich had been drilled into the children as to ascertain 
whether they had learnt something thoroughly, and wdiether they were 
able to combine, compare, and contrast facts by studying them in their 
bearing one on another. The replieb pleased me. It is no small credit to 
the master wheir shy village children execute the orders of a stranger with 
readiness and precision, follow his questioning with eagerness and 
intelligence, and give their answers with thoughtfulness and correctness of 
language and pronunciation.” (Rooper, School and Home Life>> p. 161.) « 
^ See Schools at Borne and Abroad, 
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curriculum is not wide, but deep 1 
The teaches knowledge of the history and philosoohv ^of 
education is very thorough and sound. All Geraan teacLrs 
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suffer, in some respects, from a comparison with such a land 
as Germany. 

But some German teaching is not above criticism. It has, 
so to speak, been over-developed. Teaching has become a 
fine art, and, like all fine arts, there is evidence of formalism 
in it The teaching is sometimes too stereotyped in character, 
and that originality and resourcefulness that are characteristic 
of the finest teaching are sometimes lacking in the German 
teaching of to-day. 

The weakness of German teaching is the lack of cultivation 
of the child’s self-activity. No sufficient appeal is made to 
experience, the child is rarely taught to dig out knowledge for 
himself, and when he leaves school and teacher behind him he 
is helpless. However, he has fulfilled his obligations to the 
State, and may now with equanimity relapse into the blissful 
state of ignorance of pre-school days. School has but rarely 
engendered in him a love of education, and though he may ■ 
be compelled to attend a Continuation School for a year or two ' 
longer, it is but a postponement of the joyful day when he will 
be released from this obligation to the State. No portion of 
the curriculum specially appeals to him. His manual dexterity 
has not been trained, nor a love of knowledge kindled by his 
school-life. He takes with him from school a respect for 
constituted authority (which, indeed, he probably took with 
him to school), a desire to do his duty in that state of life unto 
which it has pleased God to call him — no more, save perhaps 
a few gems of national poetry or song which he may be able to 
carry about with him a few years longer. Public opinion on 
educational matters amongst the labouring class in Germany 
is much the same as in other lands, and there is no higher 
educational enthusiasm amongst German labourers than there 
is to be found amongst the same class in England ; but the 
German is more law-abiding, and perhaps his sense of 
parental obligation is keener, or, to put it another way, has not 
been blunted by too much being taken off his hands by the 
State. Still, with all this, the more one studies and thinks 
about the German teacher, the more one admires the care with 
which he builds up the new knowledge firmly upon the old, 
the honesty with which he performs his task, never allowing a 
sense of injustice or injury to interfere* with the due discharge 
of his duties, the enthusiasm with which^ he is imbued, the 
high conception he has formed of the obligations of his pro- 
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fession, the candour with which he gives his opinion, and the 
self-respect that animates him in all his actions. 

The graduate of a German training college does not receive 
his full diploma until he has passed a further examination in 
pedagogy at the end of, at least, two years. During these two 
years he is carefully watched and helped by his training college 
teachers. He is then appointed to a school, where, in some 
provinces, he is expected to stay at least three years. He 
possesses absolute security of tenure, and is entitled to a 
pension after ten years^ service, and a full service pension at 
sixty-five. He is moderately well paid, and enjoys a good 
social status. 

Women teachers have not hitherto received fair treatment in 
German3^ They come from a higher social class than the 
men, being largely the daughters of military or professional 
men too poor to provide the dowry so indispensable for a 
German girl’s marriage. 

These women have sometimes been through a middle or 
secondary school course, and have sat for the examination of 
secondary teachers, but have failed in some one or other 
subject, and so got only the lower diploma, that licenses them 
to teach in the primary school. 

The training-college accommodation for women is also very 
inadequate, and even the men teachers in girls’ schools are 
rather looked down upon by the male teachers of other schools. 
Altogether the position of woman teacher, or even of a teacher 
of girls, is not altogether a desirable one in Germany, but this 
feeling will doubtless disappear in time. 

The head teacher of all girls’ schools and at least one other 
teacher must be males. 

It has been said that the Fiench people lean on programmes; 
and although the official regulations are admirable, yet they 
cannot but produce a depressing uniformity in schools and 
teachers. 

The French teacher has been trained for three years, but 
this training is by no means so thorough as that received by 
the German teacher, and the fact that the great majority of 
French teachers hold only the lowest certificate is evidence 
that academically too they are not so well qualified as the 
German teacher. In 1896-97 only 43 per cent, of the French 
public school teachers possessed the professional diploma — the 
d'apNitide pidagogique. The time devoted by the 
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French normal student to teaching in the practice school is 
about the same as in England, and much less than in German 
training colleges. The teachers are much more closely super- 
vised by the inspectors, who visit the schools, as a rule, twice 
a year without notice. The classification of the children is 
in the hands of the inspector, as in Germany. In England 
and America this is left to the discretion of the teacher. 

The French school is open from 8 to 1 1 a.m. and i to 4 p.m. 
daily, but these times are occasionally modified to meet local 
needs, as in Germany.^ The half-day school, too, is sometimes 
organised to meet these needs. 

In the lower and middle cours^ or class, of the French 
school, there is an interval of five minutes at the end of each 
hour; for the advanced course there are two intervals daily, 
a quarter of an hour in the morning and the same in the 
afternoon. 

The French teacher makes a fortnightly report to the parents 
upon the progress of their children. Corporal punishment is 
forbidden in France (as it is in Italy and Belgium), but other 
means of curbing the refractory pupils are not unknown. The 
discipline of the French school is generally good, but it is not 
equal to that of the German school.^ Occupying a prominent 
place in every French school is the public notice of the law 
against corporal punishment. The law may be indeed an 
admirable one, but this public advertising of it in the school is 
bound to have an unhappy effect on both teacher and pupil 
The power of punishment, like some of the most potent forces 
in social life, is greatest when least rarely resorted to. It is the 
reserve force in individuals and States that is most dreaded. 
No one knows the power of Russia, hence the awe it inspires. 
So in the government of children it is always dangerous to pull 
the veil aside and show the child the helplessness of his ruler. 
The good teacher knows that he rules by awe and respect, not 
by the cane ; and in the best schools the cane is almost un- 
known. The cane is only for the weak teacher and the vicious 
child; until these can be abolished, the cane must be tolerated 


1 As a lule, school is open in Germany from 7 to ir in the summer, 
8 to 12 in the wintei, and from 2 to 4 in the afternoon. In Berlin, how- 
ever, school goes on in the morning for horn five to six hours, and there is 
no afteinoon school. 

See European Schooh^ Kletnm, p. 3S0; also 7 'eacking in Three Con- 
finentSs Grasby, pp. 241 and 262. 
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The English teacher, under good conditions, begins to teach, 
or rather assist, when about fifteen to sixteen years of age, and 
for three years spends half a day in the school.^ The remainder 
of the day is spent at a special school for pupil teachers, where 
the instruction is given generally by university graduates who 
are also trained teachers, and under favourable conditions as 
regards equipment and accommodation. There are probably 
few institutions in the kingdom of the work of which less is 
popularly known than these central schools, and there are few 
institutions where sounder training is given by skilled trainers 
than in these schools. To compare the condition of the pupil- 
teacher of to-day with that of say ten years ago is foolish, and 
many observers and critics of the English teacher have failed 
to recognise or fully appreciate the revolution these institutions 
have silently effected. 

The English teacher is said to have tw'O years’ training ; it 
would be more correct to say that under favourable circum- 
stances he will receive five years’ thoroughly sound training. 
The number of university graduates, too, in our primary 
schools, though small, is increasing, and a rapidly increasing 
proportion of English teachers are receiving what is practically 
a university training in our day training colleges. 

The foreign observer, in criticising the English teacher, is 
apt to lay stress upon what he considers the poor discipline of 
an English class. This inborn restlessness is a national char- 
acteristic of which we as a people may reasonably be proud, 
and most chary in curbing. It is this restlessness that has 
carried our folk round the globe. Often this busy hum, this 
continual restiveness of the English class-room, is the surest 
evidence of the children’s self-activity. Is it not preferable to 
the deadly stillness of a “well-disciplined” school? In any 
case it is not the difficulty to the English teacher that his critic 
imagines. 

_ English ti-aining-college teachers and professors have long 
since known that the first lesson the future teacher has to learn 
is to maintain discipline, consequently this training receives 
very careful treatment from the first. Hence what to another 
teacher would be a task absorbing a large proportion of his 
energy has become to the trained English teacher a mere 
matter of habit largely automatic. I.ittle of his total energy is 


* See Si.hooh at Home aiui Abroad, 
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absorbed in this essential matter. A German or American 
teacher would find practically all his energy required in merely 
securing discipline in an English class-room, but that would 
prove nothing more than that he did not understand the 
boys. The trained English teacher is, on the whole, a fair mean 
between the German and American teacher. His training has 
specially fitted him for the practical work of teaching. He is 
a master of the technique of the class-room and the practical 
details of instruction. 

He may lack the deeper pedagogic training, the philosophical 
grasp, the ripeness so to speak, of the German, and also the 
vivacity and enthusiasm of the good American teacher; but, on 
the other hand, there is a thoroughness and conscientiousness 
in his work, combined with resource, which enable him to 
triumph over difficulties that would prove insuperable to a less 
practically trained teacher. 

His initiative and resource are, I venture to think, higher 
than his German colleague’s, and his technical outfit as a teacher 
more thoiough than that of the American teacher. The incubus 
of educational tradition does not press so heavily upon the 
English as upon the German teacher, nor upon the American 
as upon the English. 

His teaching is more oral than the American, but less than 
the German ; he uses text-books much more than the German, 
but much less than the American. Finally, whatever may be 
the faults of English teaching, they must not in common fair- 
ness be laid at the door of the English teacher but at that of 
Mr. Robert Lowe, who invented the system of payment by 
results. 

Fortunately that has passed away, and there is appearing in 
our teachers a finer spirit, a keener interest in the purely 
pedagogic side of their calling, a higher sense of the dignity, 
privileges, and obligations of their profession, which are full of 
the happiest auguries for the future. 

Of the American teacher something has already been said. 
Between the best and the worst there is a great gulf fixed. The 
best of the American city teachers are admittedly equal to any 
teachers in the world in enthusiasm and desire to learn. They 
may often lack the pedagogic training of the European teacher ; 
on the other hand, they lack the narrowness inseparable from 
the cloistral training of the normal school There is none of 
^ that self-sufficiency so characteristic of many normal-school 
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students. They are open to new ideas and experiments, and 
are generally keen students of educational works and journals. 

On the other hand, the evidence of Dr. Rice^ goes to show 
that it is almost impossible to gauge the artificiality, ignorance, 
and utter stupidity of the teaching in some city schools in 
America. We do not propose here to follow him through his 
investigations, but one or two of his statements must be quoted. 
“The professional weakness of the American teacher is the 
greatest sore spot of the American schools.” Again, he affirms 
that children are placed in charge of teachers who “ treat them 
with a degree of severity that borders on barbarism.” Speak- 
ing of the schools of New York City, he says, “ In no single 
exercise is a child permitted to think. He is just told what to 
say, and he is drilled not only in what to say, but also in the 
manner in which he is to say it.” And he adds, “The 
typical New York City primary school, although less barbarous 
and absurd than the one just described, is nevertheless a hard, 
unsympathetic, mechanical drudgery school — a school into 
which the light of Science has not yet entered. Its charac- 
teristic feature lies in the severity of its discipline — a discipline of 
enforced silence, immobility, and mental passivity.” He gives 
many other examples of crude unscientific method and absurd 
fads, which appear to justify fully his strictures. Yet one 
cannot help feeling that the writer’s ideal is somewhat high for 
the present day, and that he fixed his articles of educational 
faith, admirable though they be, as his sole criteria. Judged 
by his standard, how many continental schools would be 
ranked as excellent? 


The worst features touched upon by Dr, Rice have dis- 
appeared, according to later observers; yet there can be no doubt 
that an enormous amount of very mechanical teaching is going 
on in America to-day. This opinion is practically confirmed 
by Dr. Harris and other authorities, and it is bound to be so 
whilst the professional equipment of the average American 
teacher remains so inadequate and the supremacy of the text- 
book is unchallenged. 


However, there is much to be said in praise of American 
teaching. In American schools language is carefully ^ ^ght 
The children speak out loudly and clearly, as German c^pren 
do, and not as our children too often do. This is prW-^.Jy 

^ Ike Ptthlic School System of the United States^ by Dr. J. :\rM \\ 
New York. W | 
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why most Americans are much better conversationalists than 
English people. The children’s self-activity is cultivated in the 
American school; they are taught to dig out knowledge for 
themselves. In every school the pupils are taught to use 
Webster’s Unabridged^ Practically, all urban American 
schools have a fine library, besides which the public library of 
every American town piovides suitable books and special 
accommodation for all children who can write their names. 
American pupils are expected to find out knowledge for them- 
selves, and so the school library is an indispensable portion of 
the equipment of every efficient American school. 

The helplessness of the American pupil in his teacher’s 
hands is not evident to him, or to us. His self-respect is pre- 
served and his self-resource cultivated. He leaves school 
ready to begin the real education of life, ue, self-training, and 
naturally alert, ambitious, and confident, he develops into 
the pushful, resourceful American citizen of to-day. 

The discipline is generally very good, but it is of a different 
character from that of the English or German school. No effort 
is exerted, even silently, by the teacher ; she assumes that the 
interest of the lesson itself is sufficient to maintain attention. 
‘®The discipline seemed to me good in nearly all the schools 
I visited ; less rigid than ours, and more dependent on the mutual 
goodwill of teacher and taught than on mechanical rules” (Zim- 
raern) ; and Salmon writes, “ The discipline appeared good, 
though corporal punishment was generally forbidden, or because 
it was. Still there was a difference. I did not hear any short 
sharp w^ords of command, or see any concerted movements, 
except at drill. The tone of a class was more that of a big 
family than that of a small regiment.” 

Discipline is very largely a matter of the personality of the 
teacher and also of school architecture. Children as orderly 
as German children may sometimes be seen in the English 
school, and French boys are often as disordeily as English 
boys. Flence the extraordinary variety of opinions held by 
visitors to these schools. However, it would probably be safe 
to say that of the children, the Germans are most and the 
English least amenable to discipline. This is not because 
there has been more whipping in German than in English 
schools. It is a national characteristic. The German boy 
sucks in order and obedience with his mother’s milk. It is 
his nature to be ruly, and of the Engli.sh boy not to be, 
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Corporal punishment is allowed in both German and English 
^hools, and is by no means unknown in the American school 
This question of corporal punishment is another of those 
steam-cocks for sentimental souls. Many really very pathetic 
appeals are made to our somewhat invertebiate humanity on 
u oppressed childhood, and the teacher is occasionally 

held up to public gaze as a tyrant Those, however, engaged 
in school work know from painful experience that a certain 
small proportion of children are incorrigibly bad, and no 
nierely moral appeal to their understanding is effective. It 
IS the excessive use of this form of punishment, sipd its use by 
young inexperienced teachers, that are to be guarded against. 
The rod should be the last appeal— -not the first 

In Prussia, quite recently, two teachers were each fined 
^7 los. and costs, as well as the cost of medical treatment, 
or maltreating pupils, “such as pulling out of hair, boxing 
ears, which resulted in the destruction of the child^s ear-drum, 
excessive caning, and other improper punishment of pupils/^ 
r popular indignation the Minister 

or Education forbade corporal punishment by a teacher except 
when sanctioned by the principal or inspector. The principal 
eacher 111 a German school, it should be said, has no super- 

visory power over the other teachers — he is simply primus 
inter pares. r j j. 

This order was so indignantly criticised by the teachers 
t at it was first modified and subsequently withdrawn. How- 
e\^, the use of corporal punishment is very carefully regulated 
m Germany, and my own impression is that it is rarely needed 
01 resorted to. The attitude of the German teacher towards 
Dis pupil is, as a rule, most paternal and sympathetic, 

^ Ve have seen that in all four countries the teaching profes- 
sion is tending to become more womanly. In Prussia 13 per 
ceil in hrance 55 per cent, in England 61 per cent., and in 
America 69 per cent of the teachers are women ; whilst in the 
arge city schools of America the women are from go to qc; 
per cent of all teachers. In France and Prussia the women 
are paid at nearly the same rate as men ; in America the 
woman teacher receives nearly 90 per cent of the man’s salary^ 

however, the woman’s salary is considerably less 
than the man’s. 

The fact that the profession is passing into the hands of 
women is not, on the whole, to be deplored Women are the 
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natural teachers of the race. Nature has given woman a 
certain sustaining love of childhood, a full measure of sweet- 
breathed sympathy, a tender knack of handling baby fingers, 
and a keenly responsive soul that catches the full sense of 
baby cries.^ 

The comparison of educational statistics needs to be made 
with the greatest discrimination and knowledge. The 
standards are so variable that it is almost impossible to 
make a direct comparison, or at any rate a comparison of real 
value. To state that the English male teachers and the 
American female teachers are the best paid teachers in the 
world may be true, but it is quite misleading; again, to 
classify the efficiency of a national system of schools by the 
average attendance is unscientific and misleading — yet such 
comparisons are constantly made. It is often the setting that 
makes the true false. Educational statistics are guides, not 
gauges. They help as to direction, but not as to distance. 
We have endeavoured to use them throughout this book in that 
spirit. 

We have already given the figures bearing on the financial 
aspect of school work in the four countries. We have seen 
that in most respects America spends an enormous annual 
sum for education ; but this sum, it must be remembered, 
includes the cost for higher as well as primary education. The 
figures for the cost of American education invariably refer to 
primary and higher work. No distinction is made between 
the common, the grammar, and the high school or teacher. 
Thus it is impossible to compare directly the figures for- 
American education with those of European countries. Again, 
in the English statistics are included scholars’ books, etc. ; and 
in the French, books and sometimes food; in the Prussian 

Rank paternalism has made its exit from the great human society, 
but it has yet a strong hold upon the school. It is only in comparatively 
recent times that motheihood, which, as Zmigrodzki says, has been the 
basis of our civilisation, has been allowed to exercise its best influence upon 
the scholastic microcosm. X^atei nalism and celibacy must be made to 
yield up the strong giasp which they have upon the educational institu- 
tions of the land, and the early yeais of the life of man must be confided to 
the care of the mother-spirit, which the individual man and the race alike 
have deified in their golden age. The mother who laid so well the founda- 
tions of the great human society, the originator of its earliest arts, the warder 
of its faiths and its beliefs, the mother who built up the family, must be 
trusted with some large share in the building of the school.’' (Chamberlain, 
Tke Cftiid in Faik-thonghi^ p. 236). 
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fees are sometimes included, sometimes not, and so on. So 
that until we know what items are included under such terms 
as ‘'cost per head,” “total cost of education,” etc., these 
figures are not legitimately comparable.^ Further, even were a 
definite standard obtainable which would include in each case 
certain items only, we should still be far from obtaining really 
comparable figures; for the figures would even then vary 
according to environment. We may say that at present the 
figures are neither definite nor constant. 

A dollar is not four shillings in England, four marks in 
Germany, or five francs in France. In other words, the value 
of money varies. Further, the standard of living varies. An 
income of ^100 per annum in Germany means relatively much 
more comfoit and a better social standing than in England. It 
is not so much the purchasing value of money that varies as the 
standard of living.^ In Germany and France money is made 
to go further than in England. Life is simpler, and its needs 
fewer, in France or Germany than in England or America. It 
is true the English teacher is better paid than his colleague of 
France or Germany, but so is the English clergyman, the 
English doctor, the English mechanic. The simpler the life, 
the happier it is said to be. If that be so, one rather dreads 
to contemplate the future of the race ; for the whole tendency 
of modern civilisation is towards complexity of life. The 
more highly developed, the more complex is the social unit 
and organism. The standard of living is rapidly rising in 
Germany and France ; but for past years it has been behind 
that of England. Now a lower standard of living means 
of course a lower rate of wages. The community with a 
lower standard of living will compete successfully, for a time 
at any rate, with another community of a higher standard. In 
markets open to both it will be able to supply a certain class 
of goods, not the highest, at a lower rate than its rival But 
this state of things is transitory. As a lesult of commkcial 
prosperity the standard of living rises, its wage-list increases, 
and its advantages cease. These fluctuations of trade are 
transitory ; the greatness of a people is built upon elements of 
national character infinitely more subtle and permanent ' 
elements that no school engenders. 

/ It has, for example, been estimated that the cost per head of poDiik- 
tion for education is in America los. 6d. ; in England, 9s. ; in Germany, 
os. od. ; in I ranee, 6 s. 6cl 
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It is now necessary to say something of the difficulties and 
the problems that these four systems have to encounter. 

We are sometimes apt to imagine that our difficulties are 
peculiar and heavy, that our people are blessed with a fuller 
measure of incompetence and bigotry than other peoples. 
Our study will probably convince us that our difficulties are 
neither exceptional nor peculiar. 

Two of the most seiious difficulties that national systems 
of education have hitherto had to encounter, other than that 
native ignorance and stupidity to which we have already 
referred, are of a maternal nature — viz., Mother Church and 
Mother Tongue. 

We have already referred to this claim of Mother Church 
on the child We do not intend examining the legitimacy of 
this claim here; suffice it to say that the claim has been 
made by all religions, in all times, and in all climes. It will 
continue thus to be made unto the end. 

The State objection to this claim is mainly a practical one. 
*'The school is designed for all, but this religion of yours 
appeals only to some. Make your religion universal, and we 
will gladly welcome it in the school. It is not because we 
love religion less, but freedom more, that we refuse to compel 
all children to conform.” That is the main objection ; but 
some even go further, and assert that it is not, under any 
circumstances, the province of the school to teach religion.^ 
This is, we are convinced, an untenable position. No weapon 
in the armoury of the teacher is so effective as suitable and 
appropriate religious or moral instruction. What a narrow 
view of the work is that which restricts it to the acquisition 
of facts 1 The child has rights of its own, quite apart from 
those of its parent, and every child in this Christian land is 
entitled to have the best training only. He must be placed 
en rapport with his environment. -But what looms larger in 
that environment than the religious life? To deny children 

^ A, P. Maible, superintendent of Worcester (Mass.) schools, in the 
tVew Vor/c hid&pendent : — “The State has nothing to do with another 
WOild. Religion has respect to a future existence. Distinctively reiigioUsS' 
instruction, then, must be left to parents and to the Sunday-schools which 
they may select. It has been demonstrated by experience that no political 
body can foster religion. Religion is a matter of the heart; it must be 
voluntary and spontaneous ; it is spiritual. It thrives ^best by its own 
agencies, distinct from the State.” 1888*89, voL i.) 
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some form or other of ethical training is the grossest tyranny. 
It is not dogmatic catechisms that the child needs — these he 
cannot understand, they but blunt his spiritual nature; but he 
does need such a religious teaching as Christ taught, bright, 
sympathetic, and nourishing. 

From the pedagogic , standpoint the withdrawal of the 
religious basis of the school curriculum has a decidedly per- 
nicious effect upon the whole tone of the school. It is most 
unfortunate that because men cannot settle their sectarian 
differences, the most effective and potent instruments for 
character building are withheld from the teacher’s use.^ The 
school is indeed much too small for sectarianism, but large 
enough for Christianity. ‘‘ In England,” said Thring, “ we 
are cutting our children in half; we are, in our systems of 
education, so leaving out of count that love, and truth, and 
temperance, and joy, and sorrow, and love of God, and en- 

^ I^eiigion in Edticaiion.—'^xoihti Azarias: Religion is sacied, and 
because it is so sacred a thing it should not be excluded from the school- 
room. It is not a gaiment to be donned or doffed at will It is not 
something to be folded away caiefully as being too precious for daily use. 
It is rather something to be so woven into the warp and woof of thought 
and conduct and chaiacter, into one’s veiy life, that it becomes a second 
natiue and the guiding principle of all one’s actions. Can this be effected 
by banishing leligion fiom the schoolroom? Make leligion cease to be 
one with the child’s thoughts and words and acts — one with his veiy nature 
—at a time when the child’s inquisitiveness and intellectual activity are at 
their highest pitch; cause the child to dispense with all consciousness of 
the Divine Soiuce of light and truth in his thinking; eliminate from your 
text-books in history, in liteiature, in philosophy, the conception of God’s 
providence, of Ilis ways and workings, and you place the child on the way 
to forget, 01 ignore, or mayhap deny that there is such a being as God and 
that His providence is a reality. The child is frequently more logical than 
the man. If the thought of God, the sense of God’s intimate presence 
every wheie, the holy name of Jesus be eliminated from the child’s con- 
sciousness and be forbidden his tongue to utter with reverence in prayer 
duiing school houis, why may not these things be eliminated outside of 
school hours ? Why may they not be eliminated altogether ? So may the 
child reason; so has the child reasoned; and therefoie does the Church 
seek to impress upon it indelibly the sacied liuths of leligion in order that 
they may be to it an evei*pie$ent leality. 

Not that religion can be imparted as a knowledge of histoiy 01 grammar 
is taught The repetition of the catechism or the reading of the gospel is 
not religion. Religion is something more subtle, more intimate, more all- 
pervading. It speaks to head and heart. It is an ever-living presence in 
the schoolroom. It is reflected from the pages of one’s reading-books. It 
is nourished by the prayers with which one’s daily exercises are opened and 
closed.’’ (C.A., 1889-90, p, 1,171,) 
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durance of pain are things teachable, that we are, in our 
search for intellect, allowing national character to suffer in our 
training.” 

In Germany every school is denominational, and the priest 
or the pastor comes in to give the children religious instruction. 
Each sect has a school of its own,^ excepting of course in 
sparsely populated districts, where the children of different 
faiths receive secular instruction together. Each school has 
its own teachers of the same faith, and the text-books used by 
the children are specially prepared for them. Parents are 
allowed to withdraw their children altogether from religious 
instruction. This instruction of the German primary and 
secondary, like that of the English public, school is largely 
unsectarian. 

The local control of the school is, as we have seen, largely 
in the hands of the local cleric, so that although all schools are 
State schools the hold of Mother Church upon them is still 
firm. It is to be noted that this system is obviously unfair to 
unorthodox Protestants, of whom there are a number in 
Germany, and it is obnoxious to freethinkers. The German 
socialists, too, resent this hold of the Church on the school, 
and the Einheitsschule cannot be realised until this hold has 
been relaxed. 

In France all public schools are secular, and no religious 
instruction is allowed to be given. The French teacher, too, 
must be a lay person. 

This is intolerable to the French Catholics, and so arises, as 
we have seen, a set of primary schools existing side by side 
those of the State. These private Church schools are inspected 
by State officials, just as the public primary schools are. '‘This 
inspection includes morality, hygiene, and the obligations im- 
posed by the Compulsory Education Act of March 28th, 1882. 
It touches the course of study and methods of instruction only 
in so far as the same be contrary to morals, to the constitu- 
tion, and to the laws” (Levasseur). These schools can be 
opened only after approval by the Government officials, and 
may be closed by the same power. All the teachers must 
possess precisely the same qualification as those of the public 
primary school The schools receive absolutely no State 
support, yet they are not only flourishing but increasing 
rapidly in number, largely at the expense of the public 
primary schools. The following figures show this. In the 
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State primary schools the percentage of children of the total 
enrolled in all schools was— 

1881-82 81.6 per cent 

1886-87 ... ... ... 80.4 „ 

1891-92 ... ... ... 76.8 ,, 

At present about one-fourth of all French primary school 
children are being taught in Church schools, but in some towns 
the proportion reaches one-half.^ 

In America the nature of the problem is almost identical. 
The public primary schools are secular and undenominational. 
They consequently do not meet the needs of two great 
Christian bodies in the American community — namely, the 
great body of German and Scandinavian immigrants, who 
belong to the Lutheran Church, and have themselves been 
educated in the denominational school of Germany or Scandi- 
navia; and secondly, the Catholic community, which numbers 
over twelve million people. These and other communities 
maintain schools of their own absolutely independent of State 
or public support, in which dogmatic religious teaching is given. 
These schools, however, diifer from French denominational 
schools in that they are quite free from State or public control 

^ “A somewhat novel light is shed upon the ‘godless’ system of educa- 
tion at present in force in Fiance by a quotation from the Btdkiin dit 
FtnisterrCi where a cure is reported to have said : — ‘ We must not blame 
the law of 1882, but that of 1850, in which P'alloux intioduced piayeis 
into the schools, and abolished them in the homes. In my time, before 
1850, what was called i\\eprilre en commtm was said at night before going 
to "bed. In the morning the mother would not let the children go out 
without asking, “Have you said your piayers?” “No.” “Well, 
kneel down.” And then she would say hei prayeis with them. When 
prayers were made compulsoiy in the schools, the zeal of the mother 
slackened. “ You can go,” she would say to her son or her daughter ; 
“ you can say your praye^Si at school. I have no time to say them with 
you this morning.” This she would say at fiist once a week, then two 
or three times, and then every day. When she ceased to pray with her 
childien, she ceased to pray for heiself, therein often following the example 
of her husband. The home ceased to be the religious sanctuary it had 
formerly been. This is all the result of that unfortunate law of 1850, and 
not of 1882.’ The abolition of religious observances in the schools, carried 
out by Jules Ferry, evidently did not tend to lestoie the ‘home sanctuaiy,’ 
but rather to uproot whatever religious feeling lemained, or at least to 
divorce it fiom education, so that the two have now acquired a somewhat 
antagonistic position.” — Pt actual leather. 

^ Most of the States have by law forbidden the use of the Bible in the 
school. 
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of any kind. The number of children attending these so- 
called parochial schools was officially estimated for 1898-99 
as 1,193,882 out of a total number of school children of 
15,856,370, but in the large cities the proportion of children 
attending these schools is very considerable. 

A Scandinavian writer thus records his opinion on the 
danger of this system of parochial schools: — “The system of 
parochial schools which the Scandinavian Lutheran Churches 
are endeavouring to establish is directly hostile to the settlers’ 
best interests, being intended as a bulwark (and a most 
effective one) against the incoming tide of Americanism ; for 
the public schools, with all their defects, have always served as 
a hopper into which all the mixed alien grain is poured to be 
ground into flour, the general quality of which is American. 
Parochial schools in which the teachers are of the children’s 
own nationality, and the text-books sometimes in foreign 
tongues, and always foreign in tone and sentiment, can never 
perform this service, and are usually founded for the very 
purpose of perpetuating alienism and preventing the children 
of immigrants from becoming absorbed in the dominant 
nationality.” (H. H. Boyeseii, C.if., 1890-91, | 1050.) 

In England the problem has been to some extent shelved 
by a compromise. The two systems exist side by side, equally 
supported and controlled by the State ; but the Board school 
depends upon local rates for further funds, whilst the denomi- 
national school is dependent for its existence upon charity. 
The competition of course favours the Board school, with its 
local rates to draw upon. It seems a curious position for the 
State to ask charity for help in training its citizens, and like 
most compromises the one under discussion is illogical and 
unsatisfactory. It is unsatisfactory to all — to the Church, to 
the State, and to the child. To-day over half the children of 
England are being educated in denominational schools; the 
iigures of average attendance are : — 

Voluntary Schools ... 2,486,597 

Board Schools ... 2,201,049 

The solution of the religious problem of the school of these 
four peoples lies in the future, but we believe it will be found 
to be in some system of mutual toleration. We believe it not 
to be beyond human ingenuity to devise a scheme of moral 
and ethical training for little children which shall be suitable. 
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It is the moral principles underlying all conduct that the 
school should teach. Indeed, the school, to justify its 
existence, dare not neglect them. It will teach them not 
dogmatically or by precept, but by example, and by the creation 
of a noble atmosphere around the child. 

Often closely associated with the religious difficulty is the 
difficulty that arises in the common school from differences of 
home tongue amongst the children. For many years this diffi- 
culty was felt in Wales and in Scotland, but a more enlightened 
policy, by which the mother-tongue of the child may be utilised 
and nourished in the school, has succeeded in minimising the 
problem. In France to-day, French alone must be used for 
teaching purposes in every school, despite the very large 
number of people in Brittany whose home language is Breton.^ 
This policy is a consequence of the extreme centralisation of 
French administration and its consequent lack of response to 
local needs. In Prussia, where over 10 per cent, of all the 
children of school age speak Polish only, the Government 
recently endeavoured to make German compulsory throughout 
the kingdom, but it was found in practice impossible to carry 
this policy out ; and if one may judge from the statistics, it 
would seem that the number of Polish-speaking children in 
Prussia is actually increasing and not diminishing. The follow- 
ing table is of interest : — 


Showing the Language Spoken by School Children in 

Prussia. 


Language. 

1SC6. 


1891. 

1S96. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Number. 

Pei 

cent. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

German only 
Polish only 

Polish and Gei man 
Lithuanian only... 
Lithuanian and 
German 
Wendish 

Wendish and 
German 

Other Slavic 
Danish 

4,188,857 

500,315 

70,868 

12,752 

8,372 

9,961 

4,419 

8,760 

24,088 

86. 58 
lO'SS 
1.46 
.26 

.21 

.09 

.18 

.50 

4,268,909 

491,142 

76,298 

12,625 

6,863 

10,488 

3,090 

11,042 

22,735 

86. S3 
9.99 
1-55 
.26 

.14 

.21 

' .06 

.23 
.46 

4.518,645 

553.232 

87.239 

11,534 

8,570 

9,722 

2,929 

^ 2,599 

21,971 

86.29 
10. 56 
1.67 
.22 

,16 

.19 

.06 

.24 

.4^ 


^ Theie are over three million Bretons in France. 
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The Prussian Government finds the same difficulty in its 
persistent attempts to oust Danish from Schleswig-Holstein, and 
the result is that here, as in Alsace-Lorraine, the teacher is 
often looked upon, and despised, as a political agent. In the 
Ameiican common school English alone is permitted, the 
deliberate purpose being to convert this heterogeneous Euro- 
pean mixtuie into future American citizens with the least 
possible delay. A French writer thus records his impressions: 
— have visited a good number of public schools in this 
immense agglomeration called Chicago, which increases 
immeasurably from year to year by an incessant tide of immi- 
gration, Half of the population are Germans; there are 
70,000 Scandinavians, many Italians, Russians, Canadians, 
etc. Their children who come to school do not understand 
English, they are foreigners. It is necessary to transform them 
during the school years, and make good Americans of them. 
This has been accomplished with surprising success. After a 
few years spent in this ctucibie they are cast, formed; coming 
out of the same mould they bear the same stamp, have the 
same language, the same handwriting, the same habit of mind, 
have read the same books, sung the same songs, made the 
same movements; what one sees the other sees also; girls, 
boys, they are ‘American citizens’; this is the word which is 
used and which is repeated to them every minute, and of which 
they are taught rightly enough to be proud” (Jules Steeg, 
C.J?., 1892-93, p 590.) 

To some extent it is this determination on the part of the 
State to crush out every language but English in its schools 
that has given rise to many of the Lutheran parochial schools. 
In these latter schools German is often used as the medium 
of instruction, and the whole atmosphere of the school is 
bound to perpetuate the alienism of the pupil from his new 
honie.^ In other private schools other languages are found 
with the same unfortunate results. 

It is unfortunate for the State and the child. On the other 
hand, the professional politician, who is generally an Irishman, 
has acted still more indiscreetly; for example, in Chicago, with 
a population practically half of German stock, the authorities 

^ So mtenbe is this feeling that sometimes a community insists upon 
German, etc., being used and dogmatic religion taught in the public schools 
(see Levasseur, p. 405), but a judgment of the Supreme Court has declared 
the illegality of this. 
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have passed a resolution forbidding the teaching of German 
in the public schools of the city. 

The other problem that is common to these four systems is 
the problem of the rural school. 

In all four countries the rural school is generally starved for 
funds. It possesses the weakest teaching staff, both as regaids 
quantity and quality; its buildings are often old and incon- 
venient, and, as an institution, it is never popular. 

It is unnecessaiy to recapitulate here the serious understaffing 
of the Prussian school, the poor pay of both French and 
Prussian rural teachers, the large proportion of unqualified 
teachers found in the English school, and the short session 
and extremely low equipment of the teacher of the American 
rural school. It is interesting to observe that the State helps 
the rural more than the town school in both Germany and 
France, and occasionally in Ameiica. In fact, these States 
endeavour to help those who need help most. The English 
plan has been to help those who need it least. 

^ In America a large proportion of the children, particularly 
of the boys, leave school at about ten years of age. In England 
the number leaving between ten and eleven is, as we have seen, 
not one-half per cent of the whole. In France a large number 
leave after eleven years of age, having secured (?) a certificate 
which exempts them from further attendance at school In 
Germany only a small number leave before thirteen or four- 
teen years of age. In the English school, of the total number 
of children (3-14 years) enrolled, 35 per cent are over ten 
years of age; m the Berlin city school (6-14 years) they form 
practically 50 per cent, of the total— viz., boys 49 per cent and 
girls 50 per cent Considering how poor the peasants of 
Germany are, and how templing the services of their children 
must prove, one lealises how great is the sacrifice this com- 
pulsory law entails. The French peasantry have failed to rise 
to such a law of self-sacrifice ; and since the compulsory law 
was passed, numerous devices and regulations have been 
issued to soften its rigours. England is slowly rising to the 
standard of Germany, while Ameiica follows at a distance. 

Although the German peasant has no great affection for the 
school and its compulsory law, yet he has faith in the wisdom 
of the acts of his leaders, his rulers ; and the fact that such a 
law exists, and is enforced, places the Fatherland in the very 
first place amongst educated nations. 
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Finally, it may be not out of place here to make some 
observations on the amount of popular interest taken in educa- 
tion ill these four countries. 

In France and Germany the real interest taken by the 
people themselves in the working of the schools is bound to 
be small, for, as we have seen, they have practically no voice 
whatever in the control and administration of the school. The 
people who do take an interest are the educated and official 
classes. 

In England and America every man is a ruler — each has to 
take his share in the work of ruling, and the first duty of every 
true citizen is to vote intelligently and conscientiously on 
political matters. The study of the essential principles of 
modern politics is indispensable to every citizen. Upon this 
study he builds his principles of conduct and life. He carries 
these principles into every action of life. His opinion of men 
and policies is formed by the application of these principles. 
Necessarily politics, being the first duty of manhood, occupies a 
supreme place in the democratic State. It is unfortunate if any 
sphere of administration is removed from the action of these 
principles and the play of their forces : it at once fails to attract 
the attention of the citizen. The very fact that the election of 
school boards in England is removed from the general play of 
political principles accounts for the apathy of the citizens. 
That the application of this principle allows large scope for 
the ingenuity of the wire-puller, and places the school at the 
mercy of the jobber, is an argument not against the principle, 
but for the absolute necessity of a wider training of the citizens. 
Of the attitude of the public in America we are told : — 

‘‘As to the attitude of the public toward the schools, it 
must unfortunately be said that in the large majority of in- 
stances the people take absolutely no active interest in their 
schools. I do not here refer to that form of interest which 
manifests itself on the part of the citizens of most localities in 
a certain pride in their own particular school, which they con- 
sider the best in the country, but which pride is founded 
neither on a knowledge of what is going on in other schools, 
or even in their own schools, nor upon the slightest knowledge 
of the science of education ; but I refer to an intelligent 
interest, an interest sufficiently deep to lead one to follow 
closely the actions of the Board oj Education, the super- 
intendent, and the teachers, and to seek some knowledge of 
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the scientific development of children. If but one parent in a 
hundred would be interested to this extent, I believe that most 
of our flagrant educational evils would disappear.’’ (Dr. Rice, 
ibid,, p. 10.)^ 

Interest in education in a democratic state is a direct 
product of education. People need to be highly educated 
to take an interest in education, so that even in America the 
people who take a real interest are the educated classes. 
Moreover, the teaching class is more popular and less exclu- 
sively professional than in Europe, so that many people are 
drawn by possible contingencies into taking an active personal 
interest in education. Where you have the profession of 
teaching made up of such transitory material, you may expect 
to get a considerable proportion of the population becoming 
tinctured by the profession. 

To take a keen interest in education needs a high standard 
of education, for it requires a high altruistic development, a 
large power of foresight. How rare this is needs no telling. 
On the contrary, it is the stolid indifference of the great mass 
of these peoples to all the higher aspirations that is patent 
Were it not for the chosen few, who keep the light burning 
in the gloom, one might despair of the dawn. This mass of 
inertia, of indifference, is infinitely more perplexing and heart- 
rending than the noisy cries of the Ultramontanes. 

“I felt, with increasing amazement, the unconquerable 
apathy in ourselves no less than in the teachers; and that, 
while the wisdom and rightness of eveiy act and art of life 
could only be consistent with a right understanding of the 
ends of life, we were all plunged as in a languid dream — our 
hearts fat, and our eyes heavy, and our ears closed, lest the 
inspiration of hand or voice should reach us — lest we should 
see with our eyes, and understand with our hearts, and be 
healed .” — Sesame and Lilies, sec. 107. 

This indifference to the higher ideals is due to social causes. 
One cannot develop enthusiasm in hungry souls. The neces- 
sities of life, harsh and ugly as they are, kill the fairer flowers of 
imagination. The lives of the poor are too real with suffering, 
too instinct with pain, for dreams to survive in them. And the 

^ And an Ameiican wiiter, speaking of the inteiest of the geneial public 
in school work in Geimany, remarks, “This is in striking contrast with 
the indifference of the people of New Yoik,” (Paisons, Pittssmn Sdiools 
ihrmi^h Anm ican |f. 20 .) 
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pleasure of sacrificing oneself for the future, or even for the 
child, must give place to the duty of existing. It needed a 
Cato to plant trees for posterity and secure applause from the 
literary. The daily task of the labourer, with its sordid and 
mean background, effectually curbs the flight of the man’s soul. 
It is easy to sneer at his lack of imagination, his anxiety to 
utilise his children in helping to maintain the home, his respect 
for the pennies both of his own pocket and of the community, 
and the general narrowness of his ideas and his life. But in 
the good time his life, too, will become more beautiful. 

The employment of children out of school hours has been 
touched upon. In Germany, as we have seen, recent and 
more exact statistics have fixed the number at over 750,000, 
and in England the latest statistics have doubled the number 
previously given, some 300,000 children being recorded as work- 
ing for wages; ^ probably later statistics will swell this number 
considerably. For France and America I have no figures, 
but there is no reason to suppose that matters are better there. 
This is all terribly sad. These little conscripts of industry, who 
draw their lot at five instead of fifteen, are the victims demanded 
by the Moloch of commercialism. If there has been an increase 
in the annual holocaust of late years, it is due to the growth of 
the great cities. The poor we have always with us, and the 
poverty of the country is not less great but less conspicuous 
than that of the city. Wherever and whenever people have 
been herded together in cities, poverty has thrust her face on 
the observer. In past times she has simply excited contempt 
or pity. But to-day the development of altruism, the feeling 
of universal kinship, which is the essence of Christianity, has 
produced a sensitiveness in the social organism which makes 
it responsive to every demand upon its resources. And 
the more highly developed the more sensitive is the social 
organism. 

To those whose heaits have often bled wuth sorrow at the 
sight of the sufferings of little children, this increased sensitive- 
ness of public opinion must be very manna from heaven. The 
cry of the children has rung through the ages. Men and 
women have not scrupled from the earliest periods of 
human history to sacrifice their children on the altar of their 
own lust and appetites. Every man claims his right to man- 


j 
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^ Including, howevei, the half-timeis, 
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hood, and every woman to womanhood ; — childhood belongs 
to the child 

While making this claim of childhood for children, it is 
necessary to guard against a certain tendency to exaggeration. 
This question is only incidentally an educational one; it is 
primarily a social one. Too often are such questions as this 
proclaimed as educational in order to cloak socialist attacks on 
modern society 

The work of the school is to educate children and not feed 
and clothe them, but that work of education cannot be properly 
done unless the children are fed and clothed, and protected 
from excessive toil outside the school. There are, it must be 
remembered, other forms of excessive toil than working for 
wages. 

In Germany I have heard teachers complain that the 
children come to school in the morning quite tired from the 
early religious services they have had to attend before school. 
In England, too, I have been told of the long hours before and 
after school that children of a certain religious persuasion have 
to attend at special schools for religious instruction. These 
children are not wage-earners, but this indoor work, like that 
of the little helpers in the home, is more fatiguing than that of 
running errands or scaring crows, 

The effect of the school on the mental and physical develop- 
ment of the race cannot be discussed fully here, but that it will 
be far-reaching and momentous may be assumed. Never 
before has such an experiment been attempted. The effect of 
gathering every child of the State into the school for some five 
to six hours daily, and during a period of some five to eight 
years, must be such as will be new in the experience of the 
race. It must have a pronounced effect on the character of 
the people ; however elastic the curriculum and methods, there 
must be a vastly increased uniformity in the national character. 
The types of life will be diminished — the variety of personality 
will be lessened. There will be an increased tendency notice- 
able for the people to think in certain definite channels. There 
will be fewer characters in life — possibly even fewer geniuses. 
It will need a robust organism to escape the stamp of the 
machine; indeed, none can hope to escape, but some will 
be less well defined than others. The school tends to con- 
found knowledge and culture, it makes mental capacity the 
standard of culture. It makes a fetish of book-learning, and 
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forgets that there was much wisdom in the world and some of 
the best of literature long before books were known. The 
school sets up a false standard of culture; there are cultured 
men who are innocent of school-learning. 

But the effect on the physical stamina of the race is still 
more serious. The child was never intended by nature to sit 
still and listen. No organism is so delicate, so fragile, as that 
of the child In these early years the seeds of many of the 
diseases that adults suffer from are sown; and the basis of 
sound health is laid in youth. It is in childhood that nature 
calls for free spontaneous development, for growth in every 
direction. Every muscle of the child cries foi giowth by use, 
and every nerve protests against fatigue and excessive labour. 
Consider, then, what the result must be when children are 
aggregated, often in badly ventilated and heated rooms, and 
are compelled to sit quiet, as best they may, on very un- 
comfortable and unhygienic seats. The only muscular exercise 
they get is to drive a pen and wag their tongue Some of the 
effects that one might anticipate have already shown themselves 
in Germany and elsewhere — namely, myopia, curvature of the 
spine, nervous diseases of all kinds, and suicide. 

This is a sad state of things indeed, and should enforce the 
duty of the community to provide everything that a healthy 
childhood needs No expense is too great to secure a robust 
childhood. For it must be remembered that if the schools are 
unsatisfactory the homes are w^orse, and much of this degenera- 
tion is due ultimately to bad social surroundings which in their 
effect appear in the school. Were the school fittings and 
training perfect these evil results would doubtless be obviated. 

This chapter has brought out clearly some of the difficulties 
which beset any attempt to appraise systems of education and 
to evaluate them as concrete wholes. The fact is, as we have 
said before, the really vital, really valuable, really intrinsic 
characteristics of a system of national education, like the work 
of each individual school, can be measured by no statistics. 
All that statistics show is the direction of movement of certain 
quantities (essentially mechanical) in each system. The ideals 
of national chaiacter, which are the spiritual bases of the 
school woik, are too varied and too subtle to be measurable. 
We shall be content if we have been able to paint four fairly 
accurate pictures, showing with some detail these schools and 
their surroundings. 






CHAPTER VIII. 


THE HIGHER PRIMARY SCHOOL. 

Instead of representing the educational system of a country 
by a ladder, it would not seem unreasonable to represent it by 
three cones. We should then have the first cone representing 
primary education, with higher primary education at its apex; 
the second cone would represent secondary education, with 
technical, commercial, and other specialised forms of training 
at its apex; and finally the last cone, academic education, with 
professional training at its apex. 

It is of course highly desirable, and indeed necessary, that 
the passage from primary to secondary systems of training 
should be made as easy as possible, but it must not be 
forgotten that this passage is only needed for the exceptional, 
not the average pupil 

The course of study of the primary school is intended for the 
average, and not for the brilliant pupil, and the complete course 
does not, as a rule, fit the pupil for a secondary training. The 
crown of a primary school course for the average pupil is the 
higher primary school. There is a certain class of society 
whose children as a rule attend the primary school, but who, 
mainly from financial reasons, cannot provide a secondary 
training for them. This class is prepared to make sacrifices 
greater than those demanded by the primary school They 
are prepared to delay the withdrawal of their children from 
school for some two or three years after the completion of the 
primary school course. In America the high school, which is 
ostensibly a secondary school,^ endeavours to meet the needs 
of this class, with the result that the real vocation of a public 
secondary school, to act as the intermediate step to the uni- 
versity, has been largely abandoned to private secondary 
schools. In Wales the intermediate school has so far main- 

\The reason why there are no higher primaiy schools in Ameiica is 
obvious — class schools are not tolerated. 
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tained its secondary character, but probably public pressure 
will in many districts ultimately compel some modification of 
the curriculum in the direction indicated, as here again the 
needs of the few will have to be saciificed to the needs of the 
many. 

The need of the many is a finishing course to the primary 
school, and not a preliminary couise to the university. This 
distinction of aim does, and of course should, undoubtedly 
seriously modify the character of the school cuiriculum. 

The necessity for such finishing schools has been felt by 
all mercantile and commercial communities. It is the com- 
mercial and mercantile class that specially needs them, and it 
is to meet their need more particularly that such schools have 
been created. 

It is obvious that these can only incidentally act as secondary 
schools, and should they endeavour to act so they are exceed- 
ing their legitimate sphere of action. Their duty in any 
properly organised system of education is mi to prepare boys 
for the university, but to afford to the primary scholar some 
further training for the battle of life. 

These schools have giown up and are now well organised 
in France and Germany, and some attempt at organising them 
in England has been made by the Board of Education under 
the recent minute establishing higher elementary schools. 

In Prussia the need was first felt in the towns, and the 
municipalities themselves endeavoured to meet it by establish- 
ing schools to follow the primary schools. They were called 
by various names, such as Stadtschule, Burgerschule, etc., but 
they have now been all classified by the State under the title 
of “ middle ” schools (Mittelschulen). They are naainly sup- 
ported by the municipality, or city council. 

Fees are charged varying from t 2S. to per annum, the 
average fee being about i6s. The annual cost of educating 
each child is ;^4, so that the local community has to provide 
from the rates about ^‘z 4s. per child. 

These middle schools aie divisible into two classes. First, 
the true middle school, in which the child enters at six years 
of age, passes through the various classes — which correspond 
with those of the primary schools — up to twelve years of age, 
and then in the three top classes receives a special training up 
to the age of fifteen or sixteen. 

The second class of middle school is simply an ordinary 
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primary school with its curriculum a little more extended, and 
is only permitted where local conditions are unfavourable for 
the formation of a fully organised middle school This latter 
type calls for no detailed attention. 

In Prussia there are no public Realschulen for girls, ^ 
so that the middle school has become to a large extent the 
girls’ secondary school, and we find that girls form two-thirds 
of all the pupils in the public, and about four-fifths of all the 
pupils in the private middle schools. Of the teachers in these 
schools, women form one-fourth of the total in the public, and 
four-fifths of the total number in the private schools — 
much greater proportions than are those in the primary 
schools. The teachers possess a qualification higher than 
that required by the primary school. 

The classes are generally about half the size of those in the 
primary schools, the teachers are better paid, and the school 
buildings and apparatus more suitable and complete. The 
schools generally possess a good library both for teachers and 
pupils, a lecture-room with a well-fitted demonstration table 
for science teaching, a room for weighing and measuring the 
children, a beautiful ai^/a or assembly hall, generally furnished 
with a grand piano. As a rule, there is no provision for prac- 
tical science teaching. There is often a fine gymnasium, where, 
amongst other exercises, fencing and jumping are taught. 
Some of the middle schools have fine premises. They have 
accommodation for some 800 children. They are built in 
four storeys, with sixteen class-rooms altogether, and each 
class has a maximum of forty pupils. 

The women teachers are not allowed to teach more than 
twenty-four hours per w^eek. The curriculum of the middle 
school should, when desirable, include any science that may 
have local importance, such as mining, navigation, or agricul- 
ture. Both chemistry and physics are generally taught, and 
also English and French, one of which is compulsory. 

The teaching of modern languages is mainly oral, and very 
thorough. In teaching geography, special emphasis is laid on 
commercial geography. The head teacher is always a master, 
and one at least of the assistants. As a rule, these middle 
schools are separate for boys and girls. Here is a time-table 


^ Theie are a few Gymnasien and aKo many highei 
paiticiilars of wliicli see Chapter XIII. 


schools for gills, for 
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which gives the subjects taught and the time devoted to 
each : — 


Branches. 


Number of Hours pei Week in 


First 

Yeai. 

Second 

Year. 

Third 

Yeai. 

Fourth 

Year. 

Fifth 

Year 

Sixth 

Yeai. 

Religion ... 

Geiman (including Liteialiue 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

and Composition) 

12 

12 

12 

8 

6 

4 

Autlimetic 

5 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 

Geometiy... 



2 

2 

3 

Natuial History 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

Physics and Chemistry 

— 

— 


— 

2 

3 

Geography 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

History ... 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

Foieign Language ... 

— 


— 

5 

5 

5 

Drawing ... 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Singing ... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Gymnastics 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Total 

24 

24 

28 

32 

32 

33 


Many of these schools, particularly in the smaller towns and 
rural districts, are hardly distinguishable from ordinary ele- 
mentary schools; but in the wealthier urban centres they are 
often quite as well equipped and supported as the secondary 
schools. Thus at Frankfort there is a magnificent Mittel- 
schule for girls, which cost the municipality ;j2o,ooo and has 
some 400 scholars. 

These schools are free from the worst features of bureau* 
cratic administration. The State and its officials leave them 
largely alone, and they are inspected and supervised by the 
city officials only. No privileges whatsoever depend upon 
attendance at these schools. They cannot prepare for the 
professions or universities, consequently their pupils are drawn 
largely from the lower commercial and mercantile class. They 
are used as preparatory schools, being used by boys up to 
the age of nine, who then proceed to the Gymnasium or Real- 
schule. These are essentially class schools, utilised by that 
grade of society that desires an education superior to and dis- 
tinct from that provided by the primary school 

The following statistics, taken from Rein*s Encyclopedia^ 
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give not only the figures for the middle schools, but also for the 
higher Burger/^ or higher elementary schools, in 1896 : — 


Urban and Ruial Schools together. 


Classes of School in Pi ussia, 1896. 

Number 

of 

Schoolb. 

Numbei 

of 

Clabses. 

Number 

of 

Teacheib. 

Number 

of 

Pupilb. 

Advanced Elementary Schools ... 
{a) Public 
\b) Private 

847 

394 

453 

3.965 

2,750 

1,215 

2,891 

117,596 

97^230 

20,366 

Advanced Boys’ Schools 
{a) Public 
(< 5 ) Private 

3S6 

203 

1S3 

1.857 

1,318 

539 

1,355 

55.507 

46,6156 

8,851 

Advanced Girls’ Schools 

{a) Public ... ...i 

(b) Private 

116 

116 

969 

969 

1,062 

1,062 

35,995 

35,995 

Advanced Schools for both Sexes 
{a) Public 
(b) Private 

345 

75 

270 

1,139 

463 

676 

474 

26,094 

14,579 

11,515 

hliddle Schools for Girls 
(a) Public 
{b) Private 

856 

210 

5. 180 

1,733 

3.448 

1,962 

107,901 

45,867 

62,034 


In France a closely similar type of school exists, with the 
same aim, and endeavouring to meet the same needs. 

This is the higher primary school {P hole primaire superienre)^ 
Of this school there are, as in Prussia, two modifications. 
First, the true higher primary school, with a head teacher 
and building of its own, and a course extending over three or 
four years ; and, second, the “ Complementary Course,” which 
is simply an addition to the ordinary primary school with no 
separate head teacher or building. This latter course extends 
over two years. Our present purpose is with the true higher 
primary schools. These are established by the Council of the 
Department, subject to the approval of the Minister of Public 
Instruction. The communes must provide the buildings and 
maintain a fund for current expenses, but the State assists. 
The teachem hold special diplomas, and are paid by the 
State. Their rate of payment is considerably higher than that 
of primary teachers. 

No pupil may enter such a school under twelve years of age, 
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nor without possessing the certificate of primary studies, and 
no pupil may remain in the school after eighteen years of age. 
The instruction, books, etc., are free, and, moreover, maim 
tenance scholarships are given to deserving scholars,^ In 
awarding these scholarships, besides scholastic attainments, 
the comparative wealth or poverty of the parents is con- 
sidered. Those who most need help and show promise of 
best utilising their opportunities are afforded help. Every care 
is taken by periodic examinations, etc., to see that public 
money is not being wasted on an unworthy object. As the 
Americans would say, It is useless trying to put a two- 
thousand-dollar education into a five-cent boy.” 

Every higher primary school must have a gymnasium, a 
special room for drawing, and a manual-instruction workshop. 

The school must also possess a hall for study, a library, 
kitchen, and dining-room, and also a covered court for 
recreation. 

The manual work for girls consists of cutting, fitting, 
sewing, laundry work, and cookery. 

The daily class-room instruction is six hours, lasting from 
8 A.M. until 5 30 P.M., excepting on Thursday, when school 
finishes at 12.30 p.m., and on Sunday, when there is no 
school. 

The dinner interval is from 12 to i p.m. Singing and 
gymnastics take up an hour, and recreation and dinner two 
and a half hours daily. 

No corporal punishment of any kind is allowed, and the only 
check on bad conduct is the weekly report to the parents. 

The midday meal is supplied free of charge in the Parisian 
schools, and all the tools, etc., required by the pupil in the 
workshop are also supplied gratuitously. 

Finally, it must be noticed that the pupiFs continuance at 
school is dependent upon his passing the periodic examina- 
tions satisfactorily. 

Curriculum . — The official regulations state that nine hours 
per week should be given to literary instruction; that is to 
say, to French language, literature, history, geography, morals, 
and civics; nine hours to scientific instruction, including 
mathematics, physical and natural science, and school ex- 
cursions in connection with these ; four hours to modern 

^ Half of the boys* and two^thirds of the giils* schools are boarding- 
schools. 
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languages, three hours to drawing, four hours to manual 
training,^ and one hour to music. Gymnastics and military 
drill should come outside the school hours proper. In the 
fourth year manual training and technical instruction may 
receive more time, but ten hours weekly must be reserved for 
the other subjects.^ 

^ The annual cost of educating each of these pupils is much 
higher than in Prussia, varying from ^4 i6s. at Orleans, and 
;^6 at Lyons, up to about ;^i8 in Paris. 

^ Time-Table of Higher Primary Schools — Boys. 


Total Niimbei of Houis per Week. 


Subjects of Insti action. 

General 

Section 

Industrial 

Section. 

Com- 

mercial 

Section. 

Agii- 

cultural 

Section. 

First 

Year. 

Second 

Year. 

Third 
; Year. | 

Second 

Year. 

Third 

Year. 

Second 

Year. 

Third 

Year 

Second 

Year, 

Third 

Year. 

Moral Instruction 

I 

I 

I 

I 

X 

I 

I 

I 

I 

French Language 

5 

5 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Writing 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Histoiy and Civic Iiistuiction 

I 

1 

2 

I 

I : 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Geography 

I 

I 

1 I 

I 

I 

2 

2 1 

I 

I 

Modern Languages 

3 

3 

2 



__ 

4 

4 



Mathematics 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Book-keeping 


I 

I 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 I 

I 

Physics and Chemisti y 

2 i 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Natural Plistory and Hygiene 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 

2 

Agricultiue and Hoiticulture 

I 

I 

I 










Common Law and Political 








0 


Economy ... 

— 

— 

i I 



I 



I 


' 1 

Drawing and Modelling 

3 

3 

3 

4 i 

4 i 




ih 

Kfaniml ^ and Agricultural 



1 

1 







Training 

4 

4 

' 4 

6 

6 

2 

2 

6 

6 

Gymnastics 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Singing 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Time not specifically appio- 










priated 

— 

— 

— 

2i 


4 i 

32 

3 l 

2} 

Total 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 


There is no Sea/o/i a^Hcolc, and less time is devoted to mathematics 
and science in the time-table for giils ; consequently, the total week-hours 
aie somewhat less. In other lespects the time-tables aie essentially 

similar. 
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The number of pupils enrolled in these schools, including 
those in complementary courses, was, in 1896-97 — 


Boys... 

Gills 

Total 


Public Schools 

Private Schools 

35.371 

3,240 

16.03s 

10,012 

51,406 

13,252 


Of these pupils 590 boys and 1006 girls held scholarships. 
The most promising pupils of those destined for a commercial 
career have an oppoitunity of obtaining the means of travelling 
abroad and acting as clerks, etc., in foreign cities for a year 
by means of special maintenance scholarships. 

The candidate must be between sixteen and nineteen years 
of age, and, during his residence abroad, is expected to send 
monthly accounts of his observations, in the foreign tongue. 

The after-career of the pupils of these schools has been 
investigated with the following results (1895) : — 



Boys. 

Per cent. 

Gills. 
Per cent. 

Teaching ... 

6.50 .. 

. 16.18 

Clerical occupations or in 

shops... 30.90 .. 

. 12.87 

Manual occupations 

32-32 •• 

6.42 

Domestic life 

... 0.0 ... 20.59 

(Morant, Special Reports^ vol 


In England this type of education has been given in 
various kinds of schools with more or less success. Local 
grammar schools, private adventure schools, as w’-ell as the 
public higher-grade schools, have endeavoured to supply the 
place of a true secondary school and of a higher primary 
school Recently an attempt has been made to co-ordinate 
and systematise the forces at work, and to produce some kind 
of order amid this chaos of curricula. 

The higher elementary school of England is intended to 
fill the place in the English system that these schools fill in 
foreign systems. Only scholars who have attended the public 
primary schools for at least two years are eligible for admission, 
and such admission is subject to the inspectors approving 
the pupil as qualified to profit by the instruction. This 
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qualification has to be certified anew each year. Pupils mav 
not leniain in the schools after fifteen years of age. 

Special requirements as to the premises and tkching staff 
aie made by the Government, and the classes must not be 
larger than forty for each teacher in the first two years’ courses 
or thirty in the last two years’. Besides these schools there is 
another type of school which is in some respects similar to the 
f rench higher primary school— namely, the school of science 
ot which there are at piesent 183, with 24,639 pupils. The 
giowth of these schools during the three years (1898-1900) is 
shown m this table ^ \ y 


Yeai. 


1898 

1899 

1900 


Nnmbei of 

Number of 

Schools. 

Students under 


* Instiuction. 

159 

21.193 

169 

23.450 

^83 

24,639 


Average Number 
of Students 
per School. 


133 

144 

134 


suluaoie science laboratories 

The class must not exceed forty for theoretical, and twent^ 

fwo vear^s'^te ^ elementary course, which covers 

two years, the subjects of instruction are : 

Elementary Mathematics, 

Physics, 

» Chemistry, 

„ Art, 

jj Practical Geometry, 

Pff*® • foreign language, and such other subjects of 

mstmction as the Board of Education approves. 

— ir have said, there is no school of this type 

at least m name. However, it is stated on the bilt 
American authority that the English higher elementary schoS 
corresponds m curriculum to the hilh school The vn^ 
majority of high schools are of this type, but they endeavour 
to some extent to combine the double dutv r,7n 

Svt4: :sf 
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This higher primary school is essentially a class school, and 
consequently as class distinctions tend to disappear in demO' 
cratic societies so will these special schools. Already in 
Germany the numbers attending these schools are diminishing. 
The boys go more and more to the Realschule, leaving these 
schools for the girls, who have no Realschule. 

As the town piimary schools become more efficient the 
need for such higher primary schools ceases to be felt. There 
is really no room for a school between the efficient primary and 
secondary schools. In England these schools often lead a 
precarious existence, loved neither by primary nor secondary 
teacher. It is better for a community to have good schools 
for all, rather than an excellent school for some. 

Note. — The number of pupils who annually obtain the Certificate of 
Supeiioi Primary Studies, which is the leaving ceitificate of the Fiench 
higher primary school, is given on p. ibS. 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL SYSTEM OF FRANCE. 

The French system of public secondary schools is, like the 
primary system, completely organised and controlled by the 
State through its officials. The power of the Minister over 
the school is complete and effective.^ The local authorities 
are les conseils academiques^ composed of the academy in- 
spectors, certain university professors and secondary school- 
masters, either nominated by the Minister or elected by 
their colleagues, two departmental (county) councillors 
and two municipal councillors nominated by the Minister, 
who may also nominate two representatives of private 
schools. This council completely controls the public 
schools and repoits annually on the condition of secondary 
education in the academy. The public school is secular, 
but ministers of religion are allowed to attend, outside the 
usual class-room hours, for the purpose of giving religious 
instruction to those who desire it. The secular character and 
the rigid uniformity in the life of these schools have combined to 
lessen their popularity with French people, and as rivals there 
have arisen schools placing religion as the foundation stone of 
their training, and under the control of the Catholic Church. 

The public secondary school of France is essentially a class 
school; few boys pass to it from the primary school. Although 
a considerable number of scholarships are available, yet the 

^ So that, as M. Leclerc points out, French society is so constructed, and 
the method of training so orgpised, that every boy, whether he be the son 
of a professional man or the gifted son of a labourer, may go through exactly 
the same course, \ eceive the same training, and be prepared for the same 
examination. For a century has this great administiative machine been 
working to produce uniformity of intelligence; and it has succeeded in 
stamping its standard upon each generation. In England, on the other 
hand, the chaos of the aecondaiy school system has in it la vie latenfe; 
although even in England the regime of the public school has sometimes 
proved too much for delicate geniuses. (See La Professions en Amh* 
p. 8r.} 
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Other expenses of life in these schools are so great as to 
preclude the possibility of a poor man’s son entering them. 
Indeed the few who once did no longer do so; the higher 
primary school better meets their needs. The class that 
utilises the Lycio does not need the primary school. Their 
boys join the Lyc^e at seven or eight years of age and leave it 
at seventeen or eighteen, when they have completed their 
course and taken their degree of Bachelor of the University of 
France. A considerable number, however, remain on after the 
Baccalaureat in order to pass the Licenci^ and so obtain exemp- 
tion from two years’ military service. 

This diploma — the Baccalaureat — effectually shuts them off 
for the remainder of their days from all contact with that class 
of society which utilises the primary school. Without it the 
boy can enter none of the liberal professions; with it he dare 
not enter commerce or industry. It is an effectual barrier 
placed against any endeavour to find a more congenial or 
profitable career; and it is a gulf deep and impassable fixed in 
modern French society. A boy’s future possible sphere of 
operations is effectually mapped out for him by his parents 
when at eight years of age he is sent to the Lyc^e. From this 
judgment there is no appeal. French parents are, like other 
parents, ambitious, and upon this only child of theirs they 
lavish all their generosity and build all their hopes. They 
know that it is this diploma alone that is indispensable to 
social prestige and perhaps success, and so they will stop at no 
sacrifice to secure it for their boy. Should he fall behind in 
his work, a special tutor will be engaged to coach him during 
the summer holidays. 

The private secondary schools are controlled by the clergy. 
They receive no State support, and their curriculum is inde- 
pendent of official approval. Nevertheless their course is 
fixed for them effectually by the requirements of the Bacca- 
laureat, which the cream of their pupils desire and enter for. 
Consequently they offer no great variety from the public 
schools: the same subjects are taught and by the same 
methods, and the spirit that controls the work of the two 
schools is curiously similar. The private school, however, 
utilises its freedom by offering special facilities for training in 
commerce and industry; and it is being generally admitted 
that these private schools are doing very important and useful 
work in this direction. They secure, too, their proportion of 
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Bachelors, but in the severe competitions for the Government 
schools {kok centrale^ etc.) their pupils do not compare 
favourably with those from the Lycfe 

Of the public school there are two types, the Lycee and 
the communal college. The Lycee is a first-grade school, 
entirely supported by the State. It is located in the chief 
town, and is generally an object of pride to the city that is 
foitunate enough to possess one. Considerable emulation is 
shown by municipalities to secure them. The Lycee was first 
organised by Napoleon into two courses, and the present 
organisation of the school reveals the stamp and ideal of its 
creator. No system is so conducive to curbing individuality 
and to manufacturing obedient automatons. The Jesuit 
system may in some respects have been more subtle and 
comprehensive in its eifects, yet that offered a moral founda- 
tion which this system cannot. The Jesuit system deliberately 
set itself to provide a new, definite, and recognisable indi- 
viduality for each pupil. He was seized and carefully secluded 
from the haphazard influences of life, he was constantly 
subjected to a powerful but unseen moral and intellectual 
pressure ; the constituents of the atmosphere he breathed were 
gradually altered, the oxygen was replaced by carbonic acid 
until the necessary comatose state was reached, and he was 
returned to life no longer a man but a machine, an automaton 
prepared to go anywhere and do anything at the superior’s 
orders. 

That is the principle at work in the French Lycfe. There 
is no school in the world so effective in suppressing indi- 
viduality. There are seven thousand Bachelors annually turned 
out from the secondary schools of France, ^ and it would be 
impossible to find greater uniformity amongst a similar number 
of young men anywhere else in the world. The life of these 
schools is of the most routine character. M. Lavisse assures us 
that even to-day the Minister’s watch is the great regulator. The 
Minister knows that, at a certain time, every pupil is taking his 
recreation, whether at Dunkirk or Marseilles. This uniformity 
knows no latitudes. He knows too what authors are being 
read, for the teacher has no choice. (Sec A propos de nos 
Ewks, p. 73.) An old head-master of a Lycee thus describes 

^Namely, in 1899, sbx thousand ‘‘classical'’ and one thousand 

modern ” Bachelors. 
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the recreation : — “ The bell announces recreation. In one 
of the class-rooms sit for two hours children of twelve years 
of age, silent and motionless. At the master’s bidding they 
rise silently, another order and they fall into rank, at a third 
signal they pass out to the couit still silently, and, if the 
master is particular, with folded arms. The master halts 
them, the ranks are dressed, and at length comes the signal 
to dismiss.” 

The Lycee is organised as a boarding-school, and rather 
more than half the boys are boarders. The system of tnfer- 
nafs^ though unpopular, is believed to be encouraged by the 
Government foi some occult reasons. The remaining pupils — 
the day-scholars^ — undergo precisely the same regime as the 
boarders, and most of them dine at the school {demi- fens ion- 
naires). 

The Lycee is a school of from 500 to 1500 boys. The fees 
for boarders in the I.ycees of Paris are from £44. to ;£6o per 
annum, and for day -scholars from ;^io to ;^i4. An annual 
sum of ;^2 is charged the day-scholar, and of los. the boarder, 
for the use of books; and this great disparity is held as further 
indication of the State’s partiality for the boarder. In the 
provinces the fees are very much lower, varying from to 
£40. The Lycee is generally well built and equipped. 
Thirty-three of the schools were specially erected, another 
thirty-three had previously acted as colleges, twenty-seven had 
been Jesuit schools, and the others had been monasteries. 
These two last lots were appropriated by the State. 

The Lycee, as we have said, is very closely organised and 
controlled by the State. Not a moment in the whole day is 
the pupil allowed freedom for his own thoughts. The espionage 
of the Jesuit school is still encouraged in the Lycee, and frank 
conversation is impossible. There are no organised games. 
** They never play,” says Guyau, “ at least in forms above the 
third ; they walk round a dismal court-yard, generally treeless, 
from right to left, in certain Lycees where gyratory motion, 
sinisfrorsum, is considered as antagonistic to discipline. This 
is Dr. Gauthier’s statement They never sing; shouting is a 
breach of discipline, or barely tolerated ; it fatigues the ears of 
the master, or whoever does the supervision. Games of balls, 
bowls, skipping, leap-frog, quoits, etc., etc., are quite unknown. 
The boys walk round and round the narrow cages known as 
the playground; they crouch in the corners if it is cold or wet. 
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Justly do the managers of sectarian schools prefer violent games, 
in which the staff take part, to the malicious and suspicious 
gossip that goes on in other schools. Further, this recreation 
time is only two and a half hours for the little fellows, and only 
an hour and a half for the bigger boys.^’ (Education and 
Heredity, p. 92.) 

Can any one imagine a more dreary life for youth than 
this?^ Compare it with the bright joyousiiess of the public 
school life of England. To Englishmen it is a lifelong 
pleasure to look back to the time of youth spent in the public 
school. Frenchmen have no such sweet memories. On the 
contrary, Maxime du Camp says that whenever he sees a troop 
of Lyceens he is filled with grief, and whenever he dreams 
of his school days he awakes trembling.^ The result of this 
seclusion is that not only is learning made repulsive but the 
perspective of life is lost. The boy loses all sense of size and 
importance. He comes into life with a false idea of the signifi- 
cance of facts. The stronger mind never acquiesces in this 
constant obedience; and in such the ten years’ training 
produces a hatred, often unreasoning, of all authority. 

The second class of public school is the communal college. 

This is a lower type of school found in localities unable to 

secure a Lycee from the Government. They are local institu- | 

tions, not State, as is the Lycde. They are financed by the 1 

locality, but the State helps. The teachers are not so well paid 

nor of so high an academic standard as those of the Lycfe ; 

The State provides a liberal number of scholarships at these 
two kinds of schools. In 1896, for example, 3,315 scholar- 
ships were given to scholars in the Lycee, and 1,636 in the 
communal colleges. Exception has been taken to this ex- i 

treme liberality, but a still greater liberality is, it is said, ! 

shown by the competing Church schools. In the public 

^ I have read attentively a little memoir of the Stanislas College, 
relating all that is to be told about its routine and ordei. A sadder i 

pamphlet in connection with boyhood could not be found anywhere. Not i 

a moment’s liberty, not an houi of honest gaiety, under the eye of the ! 

oveisecr from their uprising to theii downlying. It is bad enough to ; 

think of girls so trained in convents, but as the world expects less independ- | 

ence from women, it matters less for them, though it matters much more 
than parents believe. But who can expect such an unhealthy system as 
that of Stanislas to turn out straightforward, manly youths?” (Lynch, 

French Ltfe, p. 109.) 

^ Cf, Bodiey’s France, p. 126. 
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schools fees are remitted to sons and grandsons of teachers 
and professors. 

Under the law of 1880 a number of secondary schools or 
Lycdes for girls have been established, where the pupils are 
specially trained for their future lives, and in accordance with 
their natural aptitudes. The girls enter at twelve years of age, 
and the course extends over five or sometimes six years. The 
number attending these schools is slowly increasing, thus — 


In 1896 the enrolment was 

10.645. 

.j 1897 

10,843. 

J5 IS98 ,, ,, 

11,402. 

)J 1899 „ „ 

11,994. 


There are inspectresses specially appointed by the Minister 
for the inspection of all such boarding-schools for girls. 

Of these various kinds of secondary schools, we notice that 
a very significant increase is taking place in the number of 
scholars of Church schools, and this increase is largely at the 
expense of the Lycee. Here are the figures : — 


Enrolmeni. 



1892. 

1893- 

1894. 

Lycees ^ 

52>945 

537974 

33.490 

Communal Colleges (public) 

32.508 

32,709 

32,421 

Church Schools ... 


5 b 377 

56.265 

Small Seminaries (cleiical) .. ; 

23,948 

23,849 

25.354 

Piivate Establishments ... 

16,306 

14,028 

14,214 

Total 

' 170.794 

175.937 

181,744 


^ ** The same is true of public secondaiy instruction, which includes, as 
I said just now, piimary and even infant classes. According to the Annu- 
aire de t In sir uctzon puhliqna et des heanx Arts for 1899, there are now 
1,168 primary classes in the Lyc6cs and State Colleges, of which 209 are 
infant classes, and 268 of these primary classes are in charge of ■women. In 
the Academic of Paris alone there aie 53 women teachers in the public 
secondary institutions.’^ (Evidence of Brother Justinus before French 
Commission, C A’., 1898-99, pp, ct scq.) 
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1895- 

1896. 

1897. 

Lycees 

53.962 

53.290 

52.427 

Communal Colleges (public) 

32,161 

32,224 

32,412 

Church Schools 

57,250 

58,506 

62,188 

Small Seminaries (clerical) 

25,407 

21,737 

22,381 

Private Establishments 

12,011 i 

13,599 

12,813 

Total 

180,791 

179.356 

182,221 


The number of individual institutions of these different 
types was in 1895 (and still practically is) — 


Lyc^es ... ... ... 109 

Communal Colleges ... ... 227 

Church Schools ... ... 397 

Small Seminaries ... ... 142 

Private Schools ... ... 218 


Total ... ... 1,093 


The annual amount devoted to secondary education by the 
State was in 1896 = ;^8i9,289, thus made up : 


Administrative pui poses 
State Lycees 
Communal Colleges ... 

Secondary Schools for Girls 
Scholarships and funds for remission of fees 


^58,400 

43^,080 

146,151 

82,018 

147,200 


Total ... ;^87 1,849 

Organisation .^ — The Lyc^e has a staff of about forty teachers. 
The boys vary in age from eight to nineteen years, and are as a 
rule promoted annually from one class to another. An examina- 
tion in each subject is held every three months by the professors. 
Should the boy obtain half marks in the first three examina- 
tions he is excused the fourth, which is the most important of 
all The proviseiir sends a report to each parent giving the 
marks obtained by the boy in each subject at this examination, 
and also a report upon the boy^s conduct, diligence, and 
progress. At the end of the school year, and as a result of the 
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cxaminaiionSj the boys are divided into three classes — the 
certains, the possibles, and the impossibles. For the pos- 
sibles there is a second examination in October, which affords 
them a further oppoitunity of obtaining their promotion. These 
boys generally obtain the assistance of a teacher during the 
summer holiday to coach them. (Baumeister, p. 440.) Many 
of the boys are boarders, and the characteristic of the schools 
is the system of mternat. The head-master of the Lycee, the 
promseur^ is purely an administrative and organising officer. 
He does not teach at all Under him come the censor and 
the staff of tutors or ushers, one to about every thirty boys. 
These tutors do not teach in the class-room, but supervise and 
assist the boy in his woik, and generally exercise a vigilant 
supervision over him out of the class-room. The tutors 
live on the school piemises. The actual teachers (the 
professors) live outside, and do not come into any closer 
contact than that of the class-room with their pupils. Each 
class consists of from thirty-eight to forty-eight pupils. The 
teaching duties of the professors consist mainly in examining 
the prepared exeicises and in opening up new steps for their 
pupils. They teach a certain number of hours per week, 
varying from twelve to eighteen, as specified by the State. 
Directly the lesson is completed the professor picks up bis 
books, etc., and leaves the class-ioom. It is practically the 
same method as exists in the English university and univer- 
sity college, and it is to be noted that the Lycde in many 
respects is more akin to our university colleges than to our 
secondary schools. The whole atmosphere of these French 
schools is different from that of the English public school. The 
fine tone of the “ house,” the comradeship that generally exists 
between the house-master and his boys, the “ family ” sympathy 
that develops under the English system, are impossible in the 
Lyc^e. The government of boys by boys is unknown in the 
French school What shall one say of this French dual system 
of ushers and teachers? Was ever such a remarkable dual 
control in a school ? Education through instruction, discipline 
through knowledge, are as much expressions of the highest 
ideals of French as they are of German pedagogy. Yet this 
system deliberately refuses to the instructor the duties of 
educator; he must on no account leave the teacheds stool to 
sit among his children. The friction and play of mind against 
mind m\nd out of the class-room that beget character, and 
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indeed beget everything that is worth anything in school train- 
ing, are impossible here. 

The boaiding system of the Lycee is entirely in the hands 
of State officials, but of the communal colleges it is in the 
hands of either the commune or of private individuals. 

The discipline of the Lycee is admittedly of a most rigid and 
mechanical character, and the daily routine extremely monoto- 
nous and the tasks heavy.^ 


The Day’s Routine. 


Evercise. 

Toilet 

Class-room work 
Study 

Recreation.. . 
Four meals 


Time Occupied. 


8.0 to 

io.o\ 

2 0 „ 

4.0 1 

5.50 to 

MS 

10.15 » 

12.0 

I.O „ 

2.0 

5-0 .. 

8.0J 

7.30 to 

8.0 

lO.O „ 

lo.is 

12-30 „ 

I.O 

4 -iS » 

5 * 0 . 


Total ... 


Total Time. 
Firs. Mns. 

0 20 

4 o 

7 10 

2 O 

1 $0 
IS o 


The time devoted to study outside the class-room is very 
considerable. In the English school this time is devoted to 
athletics. The written work of the French pupil is very much 
greater than that of the English. He has more time for it, and 
moreover, as M. Leclerc points out, the French teacher does 


“ And, adds Jules Simon, the master is himself the first victim of this 
mandarin system. They begin by imposing on him the programmes of 
work he imposes on the children; and before robbing the latter of their 
liberty, they take very good care to deprive the former of it. The meatest 
crime a master can commit in class is to be himself; if he is so unfortunate 
as not to follow the syllabus exactly, and not to conform blindly to official 
instiuctions and circulais, he is lost He is conceited, and will never cet 
on, and is lucky if he does not lose his employment. ‘ I do not aiiaci 
him, adds M. Simon ; on the contraiy, I am sanjy for him, foi in reality 
As IS not in the class-room, where he is nailed for four hours a day The 
greatest repioach I can utter against this overpressure is that by oppressing 
the masters it siippi esses them. I cannot help feeling that these boys who 
go from French rhetoric to Latin rhetoric, from German to history, from 
chemistry to mathematics, are left to themselves. They are not helped at 
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not find his out-of-class room hours taken up by housekeeping 
duties, and so is able to devote ample time to the caieful 
correction of the pupils’ wiitten exercises. One of the chief 
complaints against the system is that practically no deviation 
from this prescribed organisation is to be found anywhere. 
This is indeed admitted, and many efforts of a tentative nature 
have been made to alter it, but so long as the present centralised 
system is maintained, this feature will peisist. Both teachers 
and pupils are victims of this over-centralisation of education. 
The life of these immense establishments is the very embodi- 
ment of monasticism. 

The supervision of the boys is of a most personal and close 
nature. The training there received is singularly inappropriate 
for life. The schools, in fact, differ in no essential respect 
from the Jesuit schools which were their piedecessors. The 
State has supplanted the Church, that is all. These Lyc^es 
are probably the most effective instruments yet devised for sub- 
stituting an acquired character in place of a natural character. 

[Rewards of various kinds are used to prompt and stimulate 
the interest of the scholars in their work, and in this respect 
the schools maintain the principles of the Jesuits. “The 
Jesuits have always counted upon the self-love of the pupil 
The multiplies rewards — solemn distributions of prizes, 
crosses, ribbons, decorations, titles borrowed from the Roman 
Republic, such as decurions and praetors; all means, even the 
most puerile, were invented to nourish in pupils an ardour for 
"work, and to incite them to surpass one another.” (Compayre’s 
Idisiory^ p. 146.) 

This appeal to indirect interest, however, cannot produce 

all, because they aie helped by too many people. There are professors, 
but no teachers ; there are students and an audience, but no scholars ; there 
is instruction, but no education. They make bachelors, licentiates, and 
doctors, but making a man is out of the question; on the contraiy, they 
spend fifteen years m destroying his manhood. What do they turn out for 
the community ? A ndiculous little mandarin, who has no muscles ; who 
cannot leap a gate; who cannot give his elbows play, or fire a gun, or ride; who 
is afraid of everything. But, on the other hand, he is crammed with every 
kind of useless knowledge; he does not know the most necessaiy things : 
... he needs guidance in everything; and feeling his weakness, and 
having lost his leacling-stiings, he, as a last lesource, throws himself into 
State socialism. The State must take me by the hand as the university 
has done up to now. It has taught me nothing but passive obedience, 
A citizen, did you say ? I should perhaps be a citizen if I were a man,* ” 
|Ouyau, Mdmaiwn and Met edify, p. 137.) 
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the love of knowledge for its own sake, which is the great gift 
of the good school to its children. In England examinations 
are made to serve this purpose of stimulating, and there the 
same results are seen. There is no permanent living interest 
kindled. “Of schools in all places, and for all ages, the 
healthy working will depend on the total exclusion of the 
stimulus of competition in any form or disguise. Every child 
should be measured by its own standard, trained to its own 
duty, and rewarded by its just praise. It is the effort that 
deserves praise, not the success ; nor is it a question for any 
student whether he is cleverer than others or duller, but 
whether he has done the best he could with the gifts he has/' 
{Fors Clavigera^ vol. viii. p. 255.) 

But it is the machine-like character of the French school 
that astonishes one, the uniformity of administration and of 
organisation. That this great nation, perhaps intellectually 
the first in Europe, can tolerate such a man-killing machine is 
marvellous. 

On Thursday and Sunday the pupils are taken for walks 
under the supervision of masters, and a very dreary walk it 
often is. On these days, too, the boys are allowed to visit 
friends. No corporal punishment is allowed in these schools; 
the punishments allowed are — first an appeal to the self- 
respect of the boy, then come bad marks. The task 
ill-done^ is set again, bad work has to be rewritten, special 
impositions may be set ; the pupil may be deprived of his 
Thursday and Sunday walks and visits to friends, but he may 
not be detained during recreations. The more severe punish- 
ments are temporary banishment from the class and finally 
expulsion. There is a committee for discipline in each school 
consisting of the provisettr^ the professors, and the tutors ; and 
a book is kept in which all punishments are entered and 
shown to the fromseur. 

The holidays of the Lycee consist of the months of August 
and September, twelve days at Easter, and certain other days 
throughout the year. So unfortunate in its effects must this 
system of the internat be that one feels loath to express an 
emphatic opinion upon it : one fears that there must be some 
virtues in the system that escape the critic's observation. 
However, most French writers on education are unsparing in 
their criticism. M. Maneuvrier, for example, tells us that the 
French schools cannot form citizens, and that they effectually 
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kill all initiative, energy, and will. It is in prisons that France 
nurtures her young citi^'ens. There is a great contrast between 
the political and pedagogic institutions of France. For eight 
or ten years are these boys impiisoned and their power of 
resource effectually curbed; then, because they are Bachelors, 
they are allowed to escape into the woild, where after some 
months of folly and escapade they recover themselves, or 
rather relapse into a moral weakness, a lack of will-power, 
which their school life engendered in them. This lack shows 
itself in three chief and morbid ways — firstly by an absurd 
desire for a “ free Ufe,’^ next by an unhealthy feeling of being 
oppressed, an intense longing to escape tyranny, a contempt 
for all authority, and lastly these despisers of authority are 
quite unable to dispense with it. In no country is there so 
little initiative, so little po\Yer of self-government as in France. 
(See Leclerc, L Educaiion en Ang/eferre, p. 62.) 

The education of the Lycee is too formal and stereotyped. 
Education — the best education — is a spiritual growth. The 
real purpose of school training is not to impart facts purely and 
simply, but it is to impart facts and truths in such a way that 
the child may absorb them — make them a part of himself — 
that he"may assimilate them, and so grow moially, spiritually, 
and aesthetically. He grows in knowledge of his environment, 
in self-knowledge. Education is in truth a development of 
self-consciousness, of self-control, of right judgment and will. 

True education is distinguished from a pseudo-education by 
this growth of power, of resource, of liberty. “ This education 
of liberty, this education towards liberty in our boys, we have 
not even begun,” writes M. Lavisse. 

Hence a school which does not develop this power of self- 
resource, self-help, and liberty fails in its primary purpose. 
However successful it may be in imparting knowledge, unless 
that knowledge is truly assimilated, unless it can be and is 
immediately translatable into action, it is useless. Another 
school which is satisfied with less knowledge, but w^here that 
is turned to immediate use, is fulfilling a higher purpose. It 
is only usable knowledge that is of any use. As Thring said, 
“ The idolatry of knowledge must perish or education cannot 
begin.” The French school with its excessive intellectual 
demands on its pupils, its system of surveillance, its dual 
control, its neglect of free games, its internal system so like a 
prison, kills effectually all initiative, all independence, all 
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variety of character in its pupils.^ It is freedom and games 
that the French school ]acks.‘^ Napoleon gave this system to 
France because he had no room in his empire for inde- 
pendence of chaiacter. He wanted officers for his army 
trained to look above them for orders, and prepared for 
obedience. It is extraordinary, however, that modern demo- 
cratic France should persist in this system, which has been 
condemned by her most distinguished educators. Democracy 
is the most conservative of forces. Despite all the attacks of 
Its enemies, the Lycee, even as at present organised, will prob- 
ably outlive them. 

The Curruuhwi.’—SlncQ its foundation the public secondary 
school has endeavoured ^ to meet the needs of the various 
sections of the French middle and upper classes. On the one 
hand the Government has organised a purely classical course, 
and on the other a so-called modern course, leading in both 
cases to the Baccalaureat. 

The curriculum has undergone successive changes, -and has 
reflected readily the somewhat evanescent views of the Minister 
holding the portfolio at Paris, and is to-day the subject of 
keen controversy in pedagogic circles. It is unnecessary to 
trace in detail the history of these changes, but the fluctuations 
of curricula and the permanent predominance of the classical 
tongues are brought out by the following table showing the 
distribution of time in the Lycee course leading to the Bacca- 
laurt^at of letters: — 


(Classes 

: SrxIEME 

TO RhiItorique.) 


Studies. 

1S65. 

1880. 

1 88 <5. 

0 

o\ 

00 

Latin, Greek, and Fiench 
English or German 

Ilistoiy and Geogiaphy .. 
Science 

Diawing ... 

Religion ... .. . j 

Per cent. 
63.00 
8.05 
940 
9-30 
7.00 

3 34 

Per cent. 
S3 68 

II. 41 
14.09 

12.75 

8.07 

Pci cent. 
62.80 
10.00 

15 00 

12 50 

Per cent. 

62.53 

8. 23 
12.34 
8.64 
8.23 


xic oiiiy IS advancing in jile whose heait is getting softer, whose 
blood warmer, whose brain quickep whose spirit is enteiing into livino- 
ppce. And the men who have this life in them aie the true lot els and 
knm of the eaith—they and they onlyJ’—^Sesame and Lides, sec. 42. 

- S»ee Uq Loubemn, Umveruies ilransadandqnes, p. 379 
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The Lycee began with concurrent classical and mathematical 
courses. 

The most important subsequent change was that introduced 
by M. Duruy in 1865, which added a modern scientific 
course to the other courses of the Lycee. This special course, 
however, rapidly approximated to the course of the higher 
primary school, and so lost its purely secondary character. 
This change made it possible for a student to take one of 
three degrees of Bachelor ; and as one of these — namely, that 
of science — necessitate<f^bne year's work less than the others, 
and could be taken without classics, it naturally attracted 
annually an increasing number of candidates. Consequently 
in 1890 this programme was superseded, and the present 
organisation established. 

The Lyc^e is organised into three sections — namely, the 
elementary section for boys between 8 and ii years of age (in 
this section the work of the primary school is covered), the 
grammar section for boys between 11 and 14 years of age, 
and the superior section for boys between 14 and 18 years 
of age. 

The curricula of the humanistic or classical side which are 
drawn up to meet the Baccalaurdat are of three kinds. (It 
should be noted that the Lycee endeavours to fulfil the 
function of the German Gymnasium and Realschule.) These 
are— ^i) the Philosophical; (2) the Mathematical; and (3) 
the Scientific. All three courses lead to the same degree — 
namely, Bachelor of Letters, but according as the pupil specialises 
in one of these three his diploma is inscribed — “ Lettres, 
philosophie," “ Lettres, mathdmatiques," or “ Lettres, sciences 
physiques et naturelles." The course is the same for all 
pupils up to the end of the seventeenth year (rhetoric), when 
the first examination for Bachelor is taken. In the next 
year (philosophy) a choice is made between the above three 
branches.^ 

‘*The studies of the superior section may suffice to indicate 
the preparation required for the Bachelor's degree. They com- 
prise in the third or lowest class of the section, the second 
class and class of rhetoric, the following French grammar, 
literature, and composition; German or English; history of 
Europe, and of France in particular ; geography, mathematics, 

^ By a new regulation a choice is offered between parallel courses in 
Greek, science, and modern languages for the last three school years. 
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drawing, Latin, and Greek, and in the second class also the 
history of literature (Greek, Latin, and French). 

'‘The full programme in mathematics, Latin, and Greek for 
the class of rhetoric (age i6 years) is as follows : — 

'‘^Mathematics : One and a half hours per week. 

“Arithmetic ; Revision to the end of square root. 

“Algebra: Review and continuation to the end of equations 
of the second degree. 

“Geometry and Cosmography: Solid geometry, including 
the sphere ; the celestial sphere, earth, sun, time, moon, 
eclipses, planets, stars, universal gravitation, tides. 

Latin: Four hours a week; portions of Lucretius, Virgil, 
Horace, Cicero, Livy, and Tacitus. 

'‘'‘Greek: Four hours a week; portions of Homer, Sophocles, 
Plato, and Demosthenes.^ 

^ “After rhetoric comes the first examination for the Bachelor’s 
diploma ; then follows the class of philosophy, which offers a 
choice between letters and science ; from this class the student 
passes to the final examination.” (See 1896-97, vol. i.) 

This course will shortly undergo considerable changes. 
Reforms recently promulgated will, it is hoped, produce 
greater elasticity in the curricula and methods of these State 
schools, and give the teachers more freedom and initiative, 
so that the diminution in enrolment (which is about 10 per 
cent, of all secondary scholars for the last decade) may be 
stopped. ^ The recent Act against Religious Associations will, 
it is anticipated, assist in this object. 

The following weekly time-table of the classical course of the 
Lycee will show the subjects of instruction and the time 
devoted to each : — 


^ “The requiiements are moie than enough to emhaiiass young men of 
the best endowments, and make their success unceitain, even though little 
is requiied in the different subjects. It is not desiiable to expose such to 
the risk of faihiie — that would serve to endanger the reciiiilment of higher 
liberal careers; therefore the examinations are leally made very simple. 
Thus the able are sine to pass, but many young men who for the honour 
of the degree should be eliminated, pass also. Incapacity, ignorance, or 
extreme laziness alone fad. The body of bachelors continues to be a 
caste, but it is a caste discredited through the feebleness of a king who 
bestows the honour too lightly.’' (M- Boiitmy in Revue Blene, 1806: 
CAL 1896-97, p. 56,) 
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Besides this classical course, with its three branches after 
rMtorique^ of classics, mathematics, and science, the regula- 
tions of 1890 introduced another course, called I'Enseigmnmit 
semidaire moderne^ which is the non-classical or modern 
course of the Lycee and communal college. 

This course has been characterised as ‘‘literary, moral, 
jesthetic, and scientific.” Its deliberate purpose is to provide 
a literary training with modern tools. Whilst the languages 
taught are modern, they are to be taught by the same methods 
as the classical languages. The literature and history will be 
taught, and the language itself will be treated historically and 
^ scientifically. The best authors in these modern languages are 

pi' 
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to be read, and the historical perspective of these literatures will 
be fixed by studies of the classical authors through translations. 
It is an interesting experiment. It has been held before 
that for the purposes of modern life and for ensuring a proper 
perspective for to-day, a study of the old-world literature by 
means of translations would suffice. This course in classical 
translations is intended, we are told, for “ average minds — 
for putting average minds as quickly as possible in possession 
of those general notions which form the real basis of the moral 
and intellectual treasure of humanity, and so render them 
capable of adapting those traditional ideas and knowledges to 
the use of modern life.” 

^ At the end of this course there is a special examination, 

Baccalaureat dc Fenseignement secondaire nioderne,” con- 
sisting of two parts, and the second is divided into three 
branches—philosophy, science, and mathematics, as is the 
ordinary Bachelor’s degree. 

The weekly time-table for this modern course of the Lycee is— 
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dassfcit Lycee, 45 per cent, were in the 
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native garb it is like some Parian marble chiselled by a master 
hand. 

The teacher of the public secondary school is appointed by 
the Minister of Instruction. He is a civil servant, and entitled 
to a pension at sixty years of age. As in the case of the 
elementary teacher, a certain proportion of this pension passes, 
in the event of death, to the widow. A deduction of five per 
cent, per annum is made towards this pension from the 
teacher’s salary. This deduction is one-twelfth for the first 
year and every succeeding year in which an increase of salary 
takes place. 

The necessary qualifications for the teacher depend upon 
the school and class in which he teaches. Thus the com- 
munal college requires less than the Lycee, and the lower 
classes of the schools less than the higher. There are practi- 
cally four grades : — 

1. The class of teachers who aie qualified to teach the 
Elementary classes of the Lycee, The examination for these 
is open to persons over twenty years of age, and the subjects 
are : French, German, History, Geography, Mathematics, 
Science, and Practical Education. 

2. The class qualified to teach the Elementary classes in the 
communal colleges. These hold the ordinary fully qualified 
primary teachers’ certificates only. 

3. The class qualified to teach the Grammar and Superior 
sections of the Lycee. 

These are the cream of the French secondary teachers, 
and many of them are old students of the Ecole Normale 
Superieure. The Ecole Normale is a State institution for the 
suppy of secondary teachers. It is recruited by examination 
from the secondary schools, and it boards and educates its 
pupils free of charge. In return they promise to teach 
for ten years in public schools. No instruction in the art 
of teaching is given, but some knowledge of teaching is re- 
quired for the examination. (See Kirkman, Special Reports^ 
vol ii.) 

The examination for these teachers (agr'egei) is competitive, 
and of a very severe character, and is said to be equal to that 
for an Oxford or Cambridge Fellowship. 

4. The class of teachers who are qualified to teach the 
upper classes of the communal colleges. They must be 
holders of the Bachelor’s degree of the University, or the 


be 
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Univeisity degree of Licentiate, which latter is said tn 
equal to an Honours degree at Oxford or Cambrido-e. 

Practically none of the secondary teacheis have Ind 
special training foi their professional duties, hut their academic 
qualifications are beyond ciiticism. The qualifications "of thf 
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woiking, that economy of effoit characteiistic of the buieau- 
cratic system. Here theie is no confusion of aim, no diffusion 
of energies; all is co-ordinated and concentiated to the best 
effect. 

On the other hand, observe the uniformity of the whole, the 
lack of variety.^ Every pupil passes through the same mill 
and comes out stamped in piecisely the same way. The 
machine is designed by Government officials, and is admirably 
fitted for the manufacture of officials, but men and women it 
cannot fashion. Its training absolutely unfits for life. The 
“Bachelor’^ finds himself crowded out of the professions, and 
the feeling of caste prevents his turning to mercantile or com- 
mercial pursuits.^ The classical training of the French Lycee, 
culminating in the Baccalauieat, appears to be singularly 
unfitted for the life of modern France. These young men, 
brought up on this classical pabulum, inhaling an artificial 
atmosphere, and developing intensely cloistral attitudes, 
find themselves, when they leave the walls of the Lycee, 
in a world they know not of. They have been interested 
in the struggles of Philip, Alcibiades, Aristides, Cicero, 
Cato, and Caesar; they have learned to dream of the loves 
of Sappho, Helen, and Cleopatra; they have taken sides 
with Kome or Carthage; they have sucked in the thoughts, 
accepted the ideals, tried to realise the faiths of Plato, Zeno, 
and Lucretius; and behold, this woild they are thrust into 
is new, strange, and incomprehensible. They are surrounded 
by natural phenomena and social pioblems they wot not of. 
They are human anachionisms, the flotsam and jetsam of 
twenty centuries back stranded by the stieam of to-day. 

^ “ It ib the administiative hieiaichy with itb tendency to legulate every- 
thing and to make everything unifoim that we suffei fioiii/’ said M. Breal 
{Mxcurstom vii.). 

* The result of this training is that France has become, in the words of a 
rrench wilier (M. Antoine Albalat), a huge civil-seivice employment 
agency. To get a Go\ eminent post foi his son is the ambition of every 
hrench parent. The Prefect of the Depaitmuit of the Seine had four 
vacancies foi jimioi cleiks and 4,398 applicants; 42 male teachers were 
wanted, and theie weie 7,139 applicants; foi the post of surveyor, one 
vacancy had 1,338 applicants; and M. A. Fouillce tells us that for 250 
vacancies m the Ecolc Polytechmque theie are from 1000 to 1,700 candi- 
dates; ioi 40 places at the Prefecture of Police there are 2,300 aspirants; 
foi 150 vacancies in the piimaiy schools of Pans there are 15,000 candidates 
Many are the women- leachers of ib ranee who liave had, thioughthis feaiful 
competition, to diink the cup of misery and shame to its dregs. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE SECONDARY SCHOOL SYSTEM OF GERMANY. 

We have seen that the most characteristic featuie of the French 
system of secondary training, is the inUrnat; of the Prussian 
system, on the contrary, the characteristic feature is the 
exfernat 

There are, it is true, a certain number of secondary board- 
mg^chools in Piussia frequented largely by the sons of the 
higher classes of society, but these are few, and compaie 
neither m number nor importance with the typical day 
secondary school. ^ 

Ihe cause of this contiast may be the fact that the Church 
in Germany,_ owing to internal divisions, has never exercised 
that predominance over the State and community that it has 
done in England and France. 

This modern system of secondary schools in Germany prac- 
tically dates from the battle of Jena and the ministry of Von 
Humboldt. It was felt by the King and people that only by a 
better and more comprehensive system of schools could the 
regeneration of the State be effected. With patient industry 
and untiring zeal the Government persevered in this work 
untiUo-day the State is reaping the first fruits of a century of 
training. “ u. 

To compete in the commercial struggles of the twentieth 
century the German people devoted the nineteenth century to 
equipping and preparing themselves for the fight. To-day 
Germany possesses a system of secondary schools which is the 
admiration of the pedagogic world. It is efficient and cheap, 
comprehensive and varied. It endeavouis to meet the needs 
01 all classes of society, and to a large extent succeeds 

All secondary schools are under the control of the State and 
are inspected by State officers. The State does not refuse 
existence to private schools, it only insists upon an efficiency 
at least equal to that of the State schools, and that the teachers 
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7- “Inspection, supervision, and direction of those higher 
schools which admit to the university. 

8. “Appointment, dismissal, suspension, and discipline of 
higher school teachers (excepting the Director).” 

These Provincial Boaids are the intermediary between the 
central authority and the local managers. 

It is their duty to keep the Minister fully acquainted with 
the state of education in the province, and for this purpose a 
detailed report is despatched by them to him every three 
years. ^ 

All Ropl secondary schools— schools entirely subsi- 
dised by the State— are controlled directly by this Provincial 
iioard. 

The other schools, which are financed, it may be, by the 
municipality, or by a private community, or individuals, or by 
trust funds, are managed by a schuldepufation which consists 
in the case of the municipality, of members of the city council 
nominated by the mayor, and in other cases by representatives 
of the trusts. But the appointment of these local managers 
must be confumed by the State. 

The appointment of teacheis to the latter schools is made 
by the local managers, but subject to the approval of the 
Minister of Education. 

The Prussian secondary, like the primary school, places 
religion as the foundation-stone of the school curriculum, 
vvithout* that there can be no efficient training — no liberal 
culture. It occupies the premier place in the curriculum, and is 
taught by teachers as ably and fully qualified, and of precisely 
the same professional standing, as the teachers of any other 
subject in the school programme. 

No child can be refused admission because of his religious 
belief, and in cases where the khool does not provide the 
particular dogmatic teaching of a pupil, the pastor may attend 
and supply it. ^ 

As a rule, however, each faith has its own school and 
teachers. The Jews have thus been able to provide themselves 
With schools and teachers of their own persuasion. 

In this connection a remarkable fact comes out It is 
shown by statistics that the Jews in Prussia manage to secure 
tor their children an overwhelming proportional preponder- 
ance in the secondary schools. Thus of the scholars in the 
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come the classical Gymnasicn with a fee of about per 
annum. 

The sons of teachers and of school professors are exempt 
from school fees, and a system of scholarships is provided to 
enable poor men’s sons to enter the secondary school. How- 
ever, it is found that the other incidental expenses of the 
school are so considerable as practically to preclude the possi- 
bility of the poor man’s son enjoying a secondary school 
training in Prussia. The tuition fees amount in the aggregate 
to a very considerable sum.^ In 1890 the funds for Prussian 
secondaiy schools were raised thus : — 


Marks. 

State Funds . ... .. 5,545,020 

Tuition Fees . . 14,327,590 

City Funds ... .. . 7,802,173 

From School Property . . . 1,903,304 

Invested Funds, Gifts, etc. ... ... 1,340,753 h 


Total ... ... 30,918,840 

In 1871 the total cost of educating each pupil was 62I marks; 
in 1892 this amount had trebled, being equal to i84.3"marks. 

Ihe total expenditure of the secondary schools of Prussia 
for the year 1899, as given in Rein’s Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tioHy was — 

1. Salaries for Regular Teachers ... ;£i,65i,5o6 

2. Remuneration for Special Instruction... ^4,424 

3. Incidental and Administrative Expenses 327,545 

4. Pensions (not yet known) . ... 

Total reported .. ;;^2, 063,475 

{C jY., 1899-1900, p, 768 ) 

Of the total expenditure on these schools, five-sixths is 
devoted to teachers’ salaries, a striking example of the adminis- 
trative efficiency and economy of the Prussian Board of 
Education. 

The control of the State over the schools is complete, 

^ “Usually the amount of tuition fees in Germany is estimated at one- 
third of the total income of a school.” (CA., 1899 1900, p 790.) 
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although only one-si\th of the school funds comes from it 
This 3S mainly due to the Government control of the liberal 
professions, and the system of piivileges granted by the State 
to the schools. It is essential that this fact — namely, the 
control of the State over the professions in France and 
Germany — be kept in view, in any comparative estimate of 
their school systems with those of other States. 

There is considerable uniformity in the school buildings. 
Some of the modern “ royal schools, such as the Goethe 
Gymnasium at Frankfurt, are admirable examples of school 
architecture. 

The schools are generally built on the class-room and 
corridor system, and are plain, substantial structures devoid of 
any unnecessary ornament. The class-rooms vary in size, that 
for sex^a being the largest, and that for oher-prima the smallest 
The maximum size of class is fixed at forty. The school 
ge^rally possesses a gymnasium, excellently and elaborately 
fufed up, a library for teachers, a library for pupils, a museum 
with a magnificent collection of natural- history specimens, and 
the newer schools possess also a laboratory, fitted up for prac- 
tical work in chemistry. No accommodation is provided for 
practical work in physics. 

The aula, or assembly hall, generally provides sitting room 
for about five hundred boys. The youngest boys, as a rule, 
do not attend the aula. The decoration of this room is in- 
variably of a highly ornate, yet chaste, character. The panels 
are either provided with frescoes, or are awaiting an old boy 
and benefactor to supply them, and if not quickly filled, then 
the municipality or Government will supply them. 

On the walls, too, are seen marble taWets containing the 
names of the boys who died for their country in 1870-71 on 
the field of battle. All the care of the masters, all the love of 
the boys, is centred in the aula. It is a happy day to the 
youngster when fiist he attends it It is his ambitipn on the 
battlefield of war or life to carve his name on the marbles of 
his own school. No man dies in vain for the Fatherland ; if 
he is a gpinasiast, his fame lives on the school marbles ; if a 
villager, his fame is inscribed on the monument in the centre 
of the village. 

Around the aula centre all those old memories which are 
5 the bitter-sweets of after-life, whether that be tinged with 
sorrow or success. Here in the auk the corporate unity of 
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' secondary school 

Latin and Greek the cniii-e« school includes 

and the privileo-es of thnsp over nine years, 

counse are many" and valuable.^"'^ ''’ho complete the 

upper^Srsef ‘“h is f^mnasium minus some of its 
cL^r^e. These Ire L JTf ^ 

unable to support a GymSm 

. Tfe%"T^‘ Gymnasium, a“a rule. 

3- the Realgymnasium includes Latin but not r- , • 

. '»"»>""• instod of G„k,4gk”'s?.Se3: 

tngh a pedestal 

conveStion w\tr,« S’eTus'’^" ^chooCy! "'in 

he birthplace of ShakespS„°E„l“ remarked that he had bLn lo 
she exclainieclj ‘^Ach, haben sie mrii hci hands in suinrj&A 

and Beanknd, ^frrra/A-iyte/r-j, vol. ““““ England!’” (Hughe's 
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and more time is devoted to French and science than 
in the Gymnasium. 

The modern secondary schools, in which neither Latin nor 
Greek is taught, are called Real schools. In these, however, 
a training in linguistics is made the pedagogic basis of the 
curriculum ; but the modern are substituted for ancient 
languages as the media for training. The normal type of 
Realschule is a six-year-course school, but in some cases a 
further three years is added, so as to obtain a full nine years’ 
secondary school course. These last are called Oberreal- 
schulen. 

Put briefly, the classification is thus : — 

(a) Schools with a full nine years’ course — 

1. Gymnasium, which teaches Latin and Greek. 

2. Realgymnasium, teaches Latin but not Greek. 

3. Oberrealschule, teaches neither Latin nor Greek. 

(i^) Schools with a six years’ course — 

1. Progymnasium, teaches Latin and Greek. 

2. Realprogymnasium, teaches Latin but not Greek. 

3. Realschule, teaches neither Latin nor Greek. 

The latter class of schools simply complete the first six 
years’ course of the former class. 

It is from the Real schools (Oberreal- and Real-schulen) 
that the future officers of the German commercial and mercan- 
tile army come. Of these various types of secondary schools 
there were in 1896 : — 


Gymnasien 

273 

Realgymnasien 

86 

Oberrealschulen 

24 

Progymnasien 

45 

Realprogymnasien 

71 

Realschulen ... 

73 

Total ... 

572 

With Latin and Greek ... 

318 

„ Latin but no Greek 

157 

„ neither Latin nor Greek 


Total 

572 
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And in the same year, 1896, the number of pupils in each 
class of school was 


School 

Number. 

In Vorschulen. 

Gymiiasien,.. 

76,078 

8,976 

Progymnasien 

4(544 

266 

Realgymnasien 

24,534 


Realprogymnasien 

6,465 

969 

Oberrealschulen 

10,288 

1,72c; 

Realschulen 

19.675 

3,675 

Totals 

141,584 

19,494 


than any verbal description can, the essential characteristics 
of these schools ^ : — 

Time-Table of Gymnasium. 


Sihijectb, 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

Illn. 

IIlA. 

IlK. 

llA. 

In. 

lA. 

Total. 

Religion 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

19 

German and 

3 \ A 

2\ ^ 








History Stories 


I 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

26 

Latin 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

62 

(xreek 

French 

English (optnl) 

— 

— 

4 

6 

3 

6 

3 

6 

3 

6 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

36 

19 

Hebrew „ 

— , 














History and 

u 


2I 

2I 

2 \ 

2 ) 





Geography ... 

r 

2 

zf‘^ 

I p 

I / ^ 

I j -3 

3 

3 

3 

26 

Mathematics ...i 
Natural Histoiy 
Physics, Chem- 

4 

2 

4 

2 

1 4 

2 

! 3 

2 

3 

4 

: 4 

4 

4 

34 

8 

istry, and 

Mineralogy... 



! 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

Writing 

2 

2 

— 










Drawing 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 






4 

Singing 

2 

I 2 

— 










0 

Gymnastics ... 

3 

3 

3 

i ^ 

3 

3 

3 

1 3 

3 

4 

27 

Total 

30 

30 

i 

31 

33 

33 

33 

3^ 

31 

31 

283 

i 


For some recent olHcial changes see Reporis^ vol; ix. p. 175. 
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Time-Table of a Realgymnasium. 












Total 

Subjects. 1 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

IIlL. 

IIIa. 

III. 

IlA 

Ib. 

lA. 

Week' 

hours. 

Religion 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

19 

German and 

3 i 

2 1 








28 

History Sloiics 


i}^ 

; 3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Latin 

8 

8 1 

7 

4 

^ 4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

43 

French 

— 


5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

31 

English 

— 

— 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

18 

Histoiy and 
Geogiaphy .. 



1 }* 



43 

3 

3 ' 

3 

: 28 

Mathematics .. 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

42 

Natural Hislor) 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 




12 

Physics 
Chemistry and 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

3 

3 

3 

12 

Mineralogy ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

2 

2 

2 ! 

6 

Wilting 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

4 

Drawing 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16 

Singing 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

Gymnastics ... 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

27 

Totals 

30 

30 

32 

33 

33 

33 

33 



33 

33 

290 


Time-Table of an Oberrealschule. 











! 

Total 

Subjects. 

VI. 

V. 

IV 

IIIl. 

IIlA. 

IIb. 

IIa. 

Ib. 

Ia. 

1 

Week. 

houis. 

Religion 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

19 

German and 

4l 









History Stories 


; 4 

3 

3 

3 

4 


4 

' 34 

French 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

4 

4 

4 

47 

English . . 

— 

— 

— 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

! 4 

25 

History and 
Geography ... 


2 

2 ] 

a)4 

aP 


3 

3 

3 

28 

Mathematics .. 

5 

5 

6 

6 

5 

^ 5 

i 5 

5 

5 

47 

Natural History 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 




12 

Physics 
Chemistry and 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

23 

Mineralogy,.. 

— 

— 

— 

! 

...... 

2 

3 : 

3 

3 

II 

Writing 

Freehand 

2 

2 

2 


' — ' 

— 




6 

Drawing 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16 

Singing 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


4 

Gymnastics ... 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

27 

Totals .. 

30 

30 

31 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

1 

I 33 

389 
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Although the variety of type in the Prussian secondary 
school has largely arisen in response to the many diversified 
interests of a great modern community, and supplies the 
special needs of different classes of that society, it must not 
therefore be supposed that this variety is due entirely to social 
and not at all to pedagogic needs. Such a system, it is true, 
tends to perpetuate, and indeed accentuate, existing cleavages 
in society; nevertheless its alternative — namely, a common 
secondary school for all classes of society with concurrent 
curricula-— though possibly a social, is by no means a peda- 
gogic ideaj. ^ The solidarity of curriculum so essential to the 
perfect efficiency of the school, particularly when considered 
as a training- field for life, is seriously impaired by diversity 
of aim. There is in such a school a lack of intension, energy 
is dissipated and not concentrated.^ 

On the other hand, the Prussian system, with its appended 
privileges for different^ schools, tends to produce an unhappy 
and unfortunate ambition which leads to the cultivation not of 
those abilities the Creator has endowed the pupil with, but of 
those which lead to the highest social prestige and position. 
The system tends to make all clever boys gymnasiasts. The 
best intellect of Germany finds its only training-ground in the 
classical school. It is only the inferior minds that as a rule are 
found in the Real schools. This is not only a practical loss to 
commercial and industrial Germany, but it is an intellectual 
loss to the whole State. At nine years of age, too, a boy^s 
future is fixed. To obviate the evils of this certain schools 
have adopted a common curriculum up to twelve, so as to 
delay the fateful choice. 

It is this that has doubtless led some of the leading 
educators to advocate the common secondary school, **and 
among the most remarkable signs of change in Prussian 
secondary education is the tendency to favour combinations 
of curricula in order to meet with the economy of a single 

M. Breal has pointed out, to those who object to this diffeientiation of 
schools as contiaiy to the democratic ideal, that all children do not receive 
a secondary education, and that between the education of the boy who 
leaves the primary school at twelve, and that of the pupil of the Lyctk- 
there is a great difieience. Modern life, with its diversified needs* 
lequires vaiied systems of tiaining without too much attention being given 
to pi|,sible transfers from one system to another. (Fvcm'sfom 
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institution a variety of local needs. Let it be said at once, 
however, that composite arrangements of this kind are a very 
different thing when they are consciously designed and 
scientifically watched as duly authorised experimental devia- 
tions from a normal pattern, from what they are 'when they 
are allowed to grow up casually and anyhow, without any 
conscious refeience to underlying principle, and without any 
care being taken to ai range the conditions, and to record the 
outcome of each permitted experiment.” (Special Reports^ 
vol. iii. p. 200.) Mr. Sadler thus emphasises the distinction 
between a school having a solidarity and a scientific unity in 
its curriculum and the school which we so well know at home, 
whose curriculum is a fortuitous aggregation of subjects fixed 
,by the exigencies of outside examinations or the caprice of 
parents. 

The age of admission to the secondary school is nine years. 
Between the ages of six and nine, boys in Prussia generally 
attend a preparatory school (Vorschule), attached to the 
secondary school, and under the supervision of the Director. 
The teachers are, as a rule, primary school teachers.^ In Berlin 
the boys attend the ordinary Volksschulen, and in Baden, 
Bavaria, and Wurtemburg there are no Vorschulen. 

The admission of boys to the secondary school takes place 
twice annually — viz., at Michaelmas and at Easter— and the 
promotions from one class to another are made annually. 

The lower classes are divided into two sections — namely, 
boys admitted at Michaelmas and boys admitted at Easter. 
The annual promotion much facilitates the organisation of the 
school 

In Germany the class system is' firmly established. The 
specialist as teacher is not popular. Each teacher takes his 
class in all subjects, excepting, of course, special technical 
subjects. Even the gymnastics is taken by the form master, 
if he is qualified,^ The teacher is, as a rule, promoted 
annually with his pupils, so that his knowledge of them 
becomes very intimate and close. 

At the commencement of each session the teacher selects 
one of his pupils as Primus^ whose duties are those of a class 
prefect. 

^ The number of pupils in the Vorschulen has aheady been given on 
P‘ 24s. 

^ A special qualification is required for the leaching of gymnastics. 

I ^ 
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When the teacher enters the class-room the boys all stand 
until requested to seat themselves. The discipline is excellent, 
but of the strictly military t37pe. 

Short and sharp are the teacher’s orders, and the boys 
obey with a precision and agility elsewhere only seen on the 
German drill-ground. 

A very large number of the Prussian secondary teachers are 
officers in the army reserve, and the effect of this has been to 
introduce the army regime into the school. Nevertheless, the 

atmosphere ” is by no means unpleasant. 

This strict discipline, if not actually congenial, is certainly 
not unpleasant to the boys. They appear quite at ease, and 
the cloistral atmosphere of the large boarding-schools of other 
countries is conspicuous by its absence. There is a more 
homely atmosphere here, despite the military discipline and 
the professional aloofness of the teacher. The gulf between 
home and school, though deep, is not impassable. 

The school l^egins daily in the summer at 7 a.m. and 
goes on to ii a.m. ; in the winter the houis are 8 to 12 
noon. Theie is also an afternoon session, from 2 to 5 
km., excepting on Wednesday and Saturday, when a half- 
holiday affords some relief to the jaded mind of the pupil. 
Each lesson is one hour long, with, however, an interval of 
five minutes between each. But there is, both in the morning 
and afternoon, an interval of a quarter of an hour, during 
which time the boys go out to the playground, and the 
windows of the class-room are opened for much -needed 
ventilation. German lads rarely play. The playground is 
generally very small, and divided into little plots for each 
class, The games occasionally played are of a very mild charac- 
ter. ^ German schoolmasters do not care to see their pupils per- 
.spinng. I remember a head-master growling to me as we 
sauntered up and down the playground, ‘'Look at the cattle.” 
Ihe boys were warm after their gentle game of “rounders” 
and were dunking at the school pump. The German lad has 
no school games, whereas in England, and to a less extent 
in America, these are a very essential part of the school 
b'aining. The animal spirits and wild exuberance seen in the 
English playing-fields are unknown in the German playground. 
Attempts have recently been made in Frankfurt and other 
cities, by the appointment of special organisers, to develop 
these games, but hitherto with indifferent success. The boys 
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do not take kindly to them. They are quieter and more 
reseived than the English boy. No greater contrast can be 
seen anywhere than a game of Rugby football as played by 
German and by English boys. That is the key of the position. 
It is here that the ideals and characteristics of the two peoples 
come into sharp contrast. The German takes kindly to books 
and unkindly to games, the Englishman takes kindly to games 
and unkindly to books. Now, it may be prejudice, but I 
believe that no books in the world are as valuable as games 
for the direct development of character. The virtues en- 
gendered in the playing-field are of the most permanent and 
valuable nature. It is by these games, by these struggles 
for supremacy, that the individuality of the Saxon is nurtured. 
The German Emperor himself is throwing the whole weight 
of his authority into the movement for diminishing the study 
hours and increasing the leisure hours of the much-taught 
German boys. 

The school hours are very long, and when to these are 
added from two to six hours required for home tasks, one 
ceases to wonder that suicide of school children is assuming 
alarming proportions. The high educational efficiency of 
German youth is worth much, but it is not worth the price of 
a debilitated manhood. 

An old pupil of a gymnasium was the other day detailing to 
me his daily routine. There are the long school hours, the 
rush home on the tramcar, a meal bolted in quarter of an 
hour, then home-tasks with a specially engaged teacher to 
help him in his work. Parents know how much is 
expected and they will stop at no sacrifice ; so the home- 
tutor is engaged to torment the wretched youth for the 
remainder of the day. Some eight or nine hours are left for 
sleep and recreation, “And yet,” said ray companion, “ it is 
surprising how little of this hardly acquired knowdedge is at 
our disposal when w^e have finished and are ripeP^ 

Germany is to-day busily educating youth out of life. What 
permanent national capital are these bespectacled, anaemic 
youths ? The school is killing the vigorous manhood of old 
Germany.^ 

^ By education we usually mean the word-cram and mind-deformation 
that characterise many of our schools, wheieas we ought to include every 
lesson, exeicise, game, play, spoit, or occupation that develops and 
improves our mental and bodily powets. There is as much education in 

s 
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This state of things has aroused the indignation of the 
Emperor. “I am looking for soldiers/' said he. The 
country has more than enough of these premature savants. 
What profiteth it the Fatherland if its youth gain the 
whole world of knowledge and lose that physical stamina 
which is the ultimate basis of permanent national strength.? 
The future lies with the nation of big families, not of big 
heads. Germany in seizing the Athenian crown dropped 
the Olympian wreath. 

It was found that near-sightedness increased, not only 
from class to class, but that its increase could be noted from 
the beginning of a school year to its close. In the Frankfurt 
Gymnasium 4 per cent, of the scholars were found to be myopic 
in the lowest class, and 64 per cent in Frima. 

‘‘Of 1,600 newly enlisted soldiers examined in Munich only 
2 per cent, of the country lads from the Volksschulen were 
found to be near-sighted. Common labourers trained in the 
city schools showed from 4 to 9 per cent. ; clerks, merchants, 
book-keepers, etc., 44 per cent; graduates of Realschulen, 
58 per cent, and graduates of Gymnasien, 65 per cent." 
(Russell, German Higher Schools, p. 159.) 

Recently it has been shown, too, that of the pupils in the 
secondary schools of Eiisseldorf, one-fourth of them were 
below the normal; “one-tenth of the number in the lower 
grades of intermediate and secondary schools suffer from 
nervousness, which, with all its attendant effects, increases to 
an alarming extent in the higher grades, in single cases as high 
as 60 per cent., whereas 20 per cent, are victims of insomnia." 
(C.i?, 1899-1900, p. 833.) 

Of the boys who enter at nine years of age only a certain 
proportion complete the school course; 39.3 per cent, drop 
out before they complete even the six years needed to obtain 
the certificate of military exemption. A certain proportion, 
too, have to take two years in the upper classes to complete 
the work required, so that of those who complete the course 
the average age is considerably above eighteen. In fact, the 
top class of the Gymnasium is composed of young men who in 
England would be university undergraduates. Indeed, Mr. 


pkying (not in watching) a game of football as in construing a book of 
' f 1 training in ihythmic action and giacefulness 

snail not have places in school beside peicentage and syntax? W 
Scripture in the Forwn. {C.R., 1S92-93, p. 38a) 
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Matthew Arnold considered this leaving examination of the 
Gymnasium as equivalent to that required for a university 
degree in England. The following tables are of interest. The 
first gives the number of scholars who sat for the leaving 
examination in 1895-96 and their ages. (Quoted by M. E, 
Sadler, Special Reports^ vol. hi. p. 126.) 



(Including E^tcinal Scholars ) 

T}pe of School 

Number of 

C indidates 
who sat for 
the Leaving 
Kvaminution 
Certificate. 

Number of 
Candidates 
who obtained 
the Leasing 
Certiiicate. 

Numbei of Successful Candidates 
who weie 

Cv 

li 

a 

iu I-' 
<i> "xi 

Between 
iS and ig 

Between 
IQ and 20 

g « 

W -c! 
fi c 

M ° 


Gjmnasien 

4,447 

4,243 

7 

154 

837 

C297 

962 

986 

Realgymna.sien 

7S6 

760 

— 

! 

213 

2 S 4 

168 

96 

Obeuealschulen.. 

160 

IS 4 

— 

' 6 

1 

36 

46 

4 ^ 

25 


The second table gives the number of pupils who, in 
1895-96, obtained the certificate of exemption from military 
service : 


Years in 
Course. 

T> pe of Scnool. 

Numbei of Pupils who left the Schools 
in question with the Certificate for One Year’s 
Military Training. 


Gymnasien j 

i,SiS 

9 

Realgymnasien 

1,05s 


Obeireatschulen 

61 1 


Ptogymiia^ien 

352 

6 

Realpiog) mnasien 

592 


Realbchiilen 

hSi^ 


Twenty-five per cent, only of the pupils complete the course 
and obtain the leaving certificate, whilst 40.2 per cent leave 
after obtaining the certificate foi one year’s military service, 
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thus showing what the main attraction of these schools is. 
The true inwardness of a German schoolmaster’s remark is 
evident. He told me, “ You must go in for conscription, then 
your secondary schools will improve ! ” 

The curriculum of these schools is devised as a preparation 
for university studies; yet, as a matter of fact, only 15 per cent 
of the pupils proceed to the university, and so they alone get 
the intended benefit of the school course. The vast majority 
proceed direct from school to life, and a careful study of the 
curriculum of the Gymnasium will bring home to one how 
poor a preparation for the life of to-day this training is. 

It is one of the most remarkable features of this system that, 
despite the enormous social advantages and privileges of the 
gymnasium over the modern school, the latter has grown con- 
tinuously. This table shows the growth : — 




Number of 


Number of 

Year. 

Number of 

Pupils 

Number of 

Pupils 

G>mnasien. 

attending 

Gymnasien. 

Realschulen 

attending 

Realschulen. 

tS8s 86 

259 

77,718 

39 

13,486 

1886-87 

263 

78,498 

39 

14,034 

1887-88 

264 1 

78,683 

44 

1 15,882 

1 888 89 

266 

77,629 

48 

17,475 

1S89-90 

267 

76,537 

50 

1 18,896 

1S90-91 

270 

75,599 

56 

21,366 

J891-92 

271 i 

74.907 

56 

23,081 

1892-93 

272 i 

74,951 

55 

237O37 

1893-94 

274 1 

75,266 

64 

22,116 

1894-95 ^ 

274 i 

75.233 

i 67 

22,330 


Whereas in 18S2 there were nine pupils studying Latin to 
every one that did not, in 1892 there were only five Latin to 
one non-Latin, and in 1894 the proportion had actually fallen 
to only three Latin pupils to every one non-Latin in the 
secondary schools of Prussia. 

There can indeed be little doubt that did these two schools, 
the classical and the modern, possess equal privileges for their 
graduates, the numbers attending the modern school would 
soon surpass those of the classical school. It needs social 

^ In 1898-99 the pupils numbered respectively 83,272 and 27,232. 
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privileges to bolster up the classical school, for the middle 
classes of Gemiany, like their Emperor, although themselves 
nurtured on this classical pabulum, are keenly alive to the 
importance of the school meeting to some extent the necessi- 
ties of modern life and civilisation. 

But Prussia is intensely conservative. The Prussian does 
not take kindly to new ideas. In few countries have the 
classical tongues found more eloquent and able champions. 
To the classical training is the modern regeneration of 
Germany ascribed, and like good children Germans are pre- 
pared to kiss the hand that once fed them; so that to-day the 
predominance of the classical tongues seems secure in the vast 
majority of the schools. In only one-sixth of all the schools 
are the classics replaced by modern languages as the linguistic 
basis of the school curriculum. Practically all the professions 
are closed to these non-classical pupils, and their social status 
is much lower than is that of the gymnasiast. Commerce and 
industry with some minor professional and Government posts 
alone are open to the non-classical pupil. 

As Germany develops into the great commercial and in- 
dustrial community she promises to be, these restrictions and 
privileges will doubtless disappear. Meanwhile, here as in 
France the immediate result of this system is an enormous 
growth of the dklassh — the educated proletariat — intellectual 
paupers. “ An educated German called in silk hat and gloves 
to beg. ‘Why don^t you work?^ asked the common-sense 
American, and was met with an indignant reply, ‘That 
would not be in keeping with my social station.’ ” (Young, 
The Teaching of Mathematics in Prussia^ p, 7.) 

The training in classical tongues is on the best lines. Such 
elegant accomplishments as the writing of Latin verse and 
Greek prose aie no longer taught. The teaching is largely 
oral, and special attention is given to correct pronunciation.^ 
An endeavour is made to vivify the teaching by means of 
models, charts, etc,, so that those old worlds of Rome and 
Athens may be to some extent realised by the pupils. An 
endeavour, too, is made to reproduce the classical atmosphere 
and perspective. 

But how futile all this is ! Directly the pupil leaves school 

^ See Bical, Excwsions pidagogiqtm^ p. 26, vtlieie a very interesting 
account of the classical teaching of the German school is given. 
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these pass away like some bad dieam, away go this classical 
atmosphere and imagery, and he is left shivering in a strange 
land. 

** The ancient literature,” said Virchow at the Berlin Con- 

I ference, “served more to show the sources of prejudice than the 
sources of knowledge. . , . All of our American and Japanese 
scholars, a great part of the English, and a not inconsideiable 
portion of those from every conceivable nation, have no proper 
gyranasial training. The greater number of these young men 
without classical training devote themselves to their work with 
much greater earnestness and much more consecration than 
the majority of our gymnasial pupils, especially in the earlier 
i part of their courses. In our Gymnasien a multitude of tasks 

j are performed that have no visible effect.” 

In the teaching of modern languages the Germans are 
leading the world. They have adopted the scientific con- 
, I ceptions of Sweet and Victor, and upon this phonetic basis, 

* and by means of the direct method, they have perfected a 

^ I training in modern languages which to-day is almost beyond 
f criticism. 

] I science the German teacher relies upon the lecture rather 

, than upon the laboratory method.^ The newer schools possess 

laboratories, it is true, but very little use is made of them. 

1 The Gernian teacher considers that it is better, from a peda- 

f gogic point of view, to avoid than to correct mistakes. It is 

I Ijctter for the pupil to see experiments properly executed, and 

h to be trained to observe and reason correctly by his teacher, 

, than to grope helplessly along in the dark, endeavouring to 

I discover for himself. Life is too short for inventive methods, 

^ i A child of to-day is the rightful heir of the ages, he is entitled 

^ to the hciitage of civilisation. The accumulated knowledge and 

I experience of the race is his, to assimilate and make his own 

ta as rapidly as may be. The shorter the period of adjustment, 

f provided it is effective, the better for the child and the com- 

munity. It is neither light nor scientific to place the child of 
to-day where Father Adam was. It is the trained power of 
I observing that the child needs, and this his trainer can develop 

' much more rapidly than if the pupil is left to himself. How- 

ever, the ideals of nations and teachers vary. The cultivation 
of the child's self-activity as a weapon for training, although 

•y ^ Even in the Gernian universities only chemistry is taught practically. 

1 

' ' 
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originally the conception of a German, has never been fully 
utilised in the German school, piimary or secondary. 

In the teaching of the mother tongue there is one matter for 
observation, and that is the official prohibition of the teaching 
of formal grammar. The mother tongue must not be taught as 
a foreign tongue ; it must be taught by example and use, not 
by formal rules of grammar. In England the primary school 
still makes a fetish of this futile study. 

The final examination, abiiuriefiten Examen^ of the nine-year 
course secondary school is the sole gateway to the universities 
and liberal professions. This examination is conducted by a 
commission, made up of the teachers of the top class of the 
school, together with the head-master (director), and a com- 
missioner appointed by the Provincial Board, who is generally 
the Government Inspector of the school. The examination is 
both written and oral. The written portion consists of ques- 
tions drawn up by the teacher and selected by the commis- 
sioner. The written examination consists of a piece of German 
composition; pieces of translation from German into Latin and 
from Greek and French into German ; a mathematical paper 
in algebra, trigonometry, plane and solid geometry ; and 
lastly, an optional piece of translation from English or Hebrew 
into German. Future theological students must take Hebrew. 

The oral examination consists of questions in Latin, Greek, 
history, and mathematics. These are generally put by the 
teacher of each subject, and are intended mainly to throw light 
on apparent weaknesses or ambiguities that may have appeared 
in the written examination. The commissioner may, and often 
does, supplement the teachers’ questions by some of his own. 

In contrast to the French system of examination, the German 
examination is conducted by the school authorities, not the 
university authorities. Moreover, the examination is con- 
ducted almost entirely by the teacher himself; in France it is 
conducted by outsiders, who know nothing of the pupiFs real 
worth and work.^ Moreover, in Germany everything is done 
to lessen the strain inseparable from an examination. The 

^ It is to he noted that the commissioner is able to judge of the work of 
the school as a whole, and his criticisms will be directed to the right 
persons— the teachers, not the pupils. Should he be dissatisfied with the 
results of the examination, he may recommend the withdrawal of the 
power to grant diplomas, which would mean the closing of the school. 
(See Breal, thid,^ p. 94.) 
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examination comes as an incident in the ordinary school life 
of the German lad ; in France it is deliberately, set as the 
culmination of the hopes and ambitions of the pupil, and his 
parents too. 

The elect minority of students who pass through all the 
stages until the last gauntlet of examination has been run, win 
for themselves a clear title to respect, for the discipline is no 
child’s play, but the sacrifice is often a heavy one. They 
have toiled laboriously up the heights; yet, instead of the 
world lying at their feet, as might be supposed, the prospect 
before them is often very limited. If they w^ait long enough, 
the career they have had in view may come within their reach, 
but the waiting is generally tedious and trying. Should they, 
however, abandon their original design and look for other 
openings, the choice is small indeed ; for the worst of this 
system of education is that the youths who, after a long and 
terribly hard school course, are unable to gain admission to 
any of the professions, cannot easily turn to anything else. 
They are only fit for the narrow sphere upon which their hopes 
and aims were set. They lack adaptability, because their 
education has been one-sided, and paid little or no regard to 
the requirements and conditions of practical life Worse, how- 
ever, is the case of those who, after spending many years in 
studies far above their capacities, are sent into the world half 
educated. The number of these is very large. Since every 
man of much money and little discretion wishes his sons, 
whether promising or not, to go through the Gymnasium, the 
lower forms of the classical schools are always crowded. 
Naturally, the progress of the youths is not equal Those of 
ability advance normally from form to form, while those with- 
out aptitude for learning remain behind, and drudge for years 
at the rudiments of an erudite knowledge which Divine 
Providence never intended for heads like theirs. It is an 
absurd arrangement, but the fault lies at the door^ of foolish 
parents. So the years pass on, and by the time the backward 
youths should have reached the highest form they are only 
half-way to the top, and at this stage they are turned out-— 
educational failures. The ten years or more which should 
have covered the whole curriculum of the Gymnasium have 
been expended in struggling through the elementary stages. 
Useful subjects have been neglected altogether in favour of 
studies far above the learner’s capacity. The boy has gone 
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through endless labour, and the result is of the least tangible 
character. Jf, on the other hand, these precious 'years had 
been spent in a school of a lower stage, little or none of the 
time need have been thrown away. The lad would not have 
been turned out a pundit, but he would not have remained an 
ignoramus. As he went to the Gymnasium, he had to submit 
to its inexorable discipline. It did the best it could with the 
material at its disposal. That better results were not achieved 
was not, in his case at any rate, the fault of the education there 
imparted, but of the learner, who was not fitted to attempt its 
acquisition.^’ (W. H. Dawson, Germany and the Germans,) 

It is now time to speak of the teacher. The secondary 
teachers of Germany have no peers. They are without doubt 
the finest body of teachers in the world. 

The teacher is almost invariably an old gymnasial pupil. 
The first requirement for the profession of teacher that the 
State insists upon is the abiturienten Examen — the certificate of 
“ ripeness ” for university studies — the certificate of having 
completed the examination just described. This certificate is 
obtainable only after passing through a nine years’ course, 
hence only pupils from the Gymnasium, Realgymnasium, and 
Oberrealschule are qualified. Further, the certificate given to 
the Gymnasium pupil guarantees his ripeness ” for all uni- 
versity studies; that given to the pupil from the Realgymnasium 
certifies “ ripeness ” for university studies in mathematics, 
natural sciences, and modern languages; while the certificate 
from the Oberrealschule only admits to university studies in 
mathematics and natural science.^ 

The second requirement of the intending teacher is the 
university certificate, that he has attended for three years 
courses in certain specified subjects. The university degree 
of Ph.D. is neither required nor desired. The majority of 
secondary teachers evidently do not consider the degree worth 
the money It costs. 

The next requirement is the special State examination for 
teachers, held by special commissions appointed for this 
purpose by the State. There are ten such commissions in 
Prussia, all in university towns. The members of these 
commissions are university professors, distinguished secondary 
schoolmasters, and official experts. The purpose of the com- 
mission is to determine whether the candidate is sound on 
^ See note at end of chapter. 
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religion, thoroughly conversant with his native tongue, and 
knows something of pedagogy and psychology, also as to his 
knowledge of the special branches he proposes to teach. There 
are two classes of certificates issued as a result of this examina- 
tion, depending upon the ability and extent of knowledge shown 
by the candidate. The examination is both written and oral. 
The written portion consists of the preparation of not more 
than three essays by the candidate. Six weeks is allowed for 
the preparation of each essay. One of the essays must be on 
a pedagogic subject. 

1 he certificates obtainable qualify the candidate, according 
to the subjects which he piesented, to teach in any one of the 
four following groups 

1. Philology and History. 

2. Mathematics and Science. 

3. Religion and Hebrew. 

4. Modem Languages. 

If this written examination is successfully negotiated the 
candidate faces the ordeal of the oral examination! 

Having completed this State examination successfully, the 
candidate, together with four or five others, is assigned to a 
specified secondary school, where he is placed under the 
care of the director. These special secondary schools, or 
teaching seminaries, are fully sufficient for the supply of 
teachers. During the first year the candidate does not teach 
at all, but watches the qualified teachers at their work, takes 
notes of the lessons, and afterwards meets and discusses these 
with the director and teachers. Before the end of this 
“ Seminar year he must prepare a pedagogic essay on some 
subject selected by the director. 

In the second half of the year he teaches for about two 
hours weekly in the presence of the director and regular 
teachers. Moreover, he is expected to visit neighbouring 
schools, and to seize every opportunity of making himself 
practically acquainted with the details of organisation and 
curricula. 

Following this comes the Frokjahr, or triahyear, which is 
generally spent in another school. The candidate is now 
attached to the school staff, receives a small salary, and teaches 
regularly, at first under supervision, but later on alone. At 
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the close of this trial-year the candidate prepares a written 
repoit of the progress he has made and of the work be 
has done. This, and the director’s report upon the can- 
didate’s work, are despatched to the Provincial Board, which, 
if satisfied, duly appoints the candidate to a permanent 
position. 

So great is the supply, however, that the candidate has 
often a weary time to wait before being appointed.^ The 
teacher is a civil servant of assured social status and position. 
His tenure is wonderfully secure and fixed, as the following 
table shows : — 


Year. 

Total Number 
of PoMtlOlli, 

Total 

Number of 
New Teacher*? 

New Teachers’ 
First Position 
Held. 

New Teacheis 
from othei 
Places. 

Total Number 
Lea\ ing. 

Called to other 
Positions. 

Choosing other j 
Occupations. | 

Number 

Retiring- 

Number Retiied 
on Pensions. 

"u . 

ci3 J 

'll 

1891 

7,159 2S2 

274 

8 151 

[ 

3 

30 

15 

54 

49 

1S92 

7,226 241 

236 

5 179 

6 

40 

17 

61 

55 

1893 

7,248 298 

296 

2 2C4 

3 

29 

6 

87 

79 

1S94 

7.302 233 

22s 

8 209 

I 

i 2 

42 

8 

98 

59 


[StaHstisches Jahrbuch^ quoted by Bolton, The Setondmy Suiool System 
of Germany p. 119.) 


The salary of the secondary teachers varies from 70 per 1 
annum for an ordinary teacher in any secondary school, up to X 
a maximum of ;^330 per annum for the director of a Berlin / 
school, and ;^5oo per annum for the director of a private J 
Hamburg Gymnasium. All teachers are pensioned at sixty-five * 
years of age, or before if invalided. The maximum pension 

^ “ The embarrassingly large number of candidates for secoiiclaiy schools 
—-that is, men who had gone through the university and had mostly 
acquired the degree of Ph.D.— and the impossibility to accommodate them 
all in secondary institutions, caused these candidates to apply for positions 
in the lower schools. The school authorities accepted many of them, and 
latei selected from their number the teachers for intermediate or advanced 
elementary schools, called Burger schools in Geiraany,” 1893-94 

p. 270. ' 
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of three-fourths of this maximum salary is obtained after forty- 
five years’ service. In case of death the widow and children 
are pensioned 

This system, admirable as it is in many respects, is not 
above criticism, as recent German literature will evidence. 
The system, like most State systems, tends to crush indi- 
viduality, self-help, and resource. It produces intellects, not 
characters.^ 

It turns out only one kind of product, and that not the best 
suited for the twentieth century. ‘‘Since the year 1870,’^ said 
the German Emperor, “the philologists as beati possidentes 
have sat in the Gymnasien and have laid their chief emphasis 
upon the subject that was taught, upon learning and knowing, 
but not upon the formation of character and the actual needs 
of modern life. Less emphasis has been placed upon the can 
than the ken^ as the demands of the examinations show. 
They proceed on the axiom that, above all things, the scholar 
riiust know as much as possible : whether that is suitable for 
life or not is a secondary consideration. If one converses 
with one of these gentlemen, and seeks to explain to him that 
the young man must after all, to a certain extent, receive a 
practical preparation for life and its problems, the answer is 
ever that that is not the task of the schools. The chief object 
of the school is the gymnastics of the intellect, and if these 
gymnastics were properly pursued the young man would be 
in a position to accomplish with that training all the necessary 
tasks of life. I think that we cannot go on acting from that 
point of view any longer.” 

More is perhaps done in Prussia than elsewhere through the 
Realschulen to fit the pupil for the battle of life, but even this 

^ ‘^Iregiet that I cannot beat my testimony to oiir having made pro- 
gress in forming the character of pupils in our schools. When I look back 
over the foity years during which I have been piofessor and examiner—a 
period during which I have been biought in contact not only with physicians 
and scientific investigatois, but also with many other types of men—I can- 
not say that I have the impression that we have made material advances in 
training up men with sticngth of character. On the contrary, 1 fear we 
are on a downward path. The number of ‘characters ’ becomes smaller. 
And this is connected with the shiinkage in private and individual work 
done dining a lad's school-life. For it is only by means of independent 
work that the pupil learns to hold his own against external difficulties, and 
to find in his own strength, in his own nature, in his own being, the means 
of resisting such difficulties and of prevailing over them.” (Dr, Virchow 
at the Berlin Conference.) 
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training is inadequate, and the school itself suffers from its 
position in the social scale. 

Let us consider for a moment this training of the Realschule. 
The pedagogic basis of the curriculum of all Prussian secondary 
schools is linguistics. In the Realschule English and French 
are the weapons used for training. The science taught in all 
these schools is of no great quantity. Germany has no school 
which has a scientific basis to its curriculum.^ Now, a 
linguistic training is admittedly much cheaper than a scientific 
training, but does it, or can it, produce the resource, handi- 
ness, skilfulness, the keen eye and the ready hand with their 
concomitant, the trained will — the power of rapid decision 
following upon a complete knowledge of the phenomena — 
that a scientific training engenders? A linguistic training may 
make the social organism intelligible to the pupil, but the 
physical environment remains absolutely unintelligible to him. 

This course of linguistic training may, and indeed does, 
produce cheap commercial travellers for Germany, and cheap 
correspondence clerks for the rest of Europe, but I doubt the 
value to Germany of supplying these cheap goods to othjer 
countries. It is true that neither England nor Italy shouM 
grumble, for these clerks develop into admirable citizenk 
England owes too much to the refugees from other lands t® 
be grudging in her hospitality. Yet the fact is, a nation requires 
its schools to turn out “doers,” not “talkers,” and, further-! 
more, the civilised world will soon be too small for commercial 
travellers. 2 j 

It must be remembered, too, that the gift of tongues doesl 

^ One does not include the magnificent polytechnics under the tenli 
school. I 

*** “A plan for the transfounation of the Real schools has been laip 
before the Council of the Russian Empiie. These schools were based iipcJn 
those of Germany for modern instuiction. They are still found to haive 
either too much or too little of the classical element in them ; they lire 
condemned foi foiming half-tiained men, whose training has been both Ijoo 
literary and too unpractical to enable them to face industrial and cc/m- 
mercial life with much chance of success. Hence it is felt that thfese 
schools should be turned into purely technical schools. 

“The training will be such as to tmn out good foremen and heads of 
w^orkshops, who will have received such a general culture and technical 
instruction as to enable them to at once obtain a situation in a manu« 
facturing or commercial busine&s, and who will not rim the risk of being 
driven into the ranks of the unclassed— the open sore of modern com* 
munities,” (Guyau, Bducatioti and HeredUy^ footnote, p. i8o.) 
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not add an inch to one’s mental stature. If the training 
simply culminates in the ability to speak the foreign tongue, 
then its value as an instrument of intellectual and moral 
training is negligible. There is a tendency to over-e§timate 
the value of this gift. Because the English are, as a rule, poor 
linguists, they exaggerate the value of this power. Every new 
language acquired weakens our command of the mother 
tongue. The greatest linguists are by no means the greatest 
thinkers. ^ It should be noted, too, that English, being the 
commercial language of the world, is indispensable to a 
German commercial man,^ whereas German is of no greater 
value than French or even Spanish to an English commercial 
man. National obstinacy is not an unmixed curse; if the 
foreign tongue gains, the home tongue loses. “ Comparing 
themselves with the English, whose language is spoken all 
over the world, and who are therefore spared to a certain 
e.xtent the necessity of mastering foreign languages, the 
Gernaans seem to fear that their own adaptability and 
linguistic facility have to some extent deprived their language 
of a perfection of which it is capable and a prestige which is 
its due. That is not quite their way of putting it; they 
simply say, ‘ If we were not so ready to cultivate and speak 
the language of others they would be more ready to speak and 
cultivate ours.’” (Miss Brebner, Spcial Reports, vol. iii. 
p. 487.) 

The lack of school games is a serious blemish in this 
German system. No system of gymnastics cultivates the 
spirit of co-operation and independence as do the school 
games. 

_ The over-pressure to which the Prussian child is subjected 
is bound to have a permanently pernicious effect upon the 
physical stamina and virility of the German people. This 
system is sapping the vitality of Prussia. 

Too much is ascribed to this German system of training.® 

This has been recently recognised, and English is in future to be a 
compulsory subject in the Gymnasium in place of French, 

, , growth of German commeice is not altogether a consequence of the 
high efhciency of the school. As M. Breal has pointed out, it is above all 
else due to the necessity of finding fresh openings for a glutted market. 
iT;„ n families have sent the German abroad as emigrant, and svith 
bS familfes^^i ‘ bes that bind him to his Fatherland. These 
big families, loo, develop in their membeis a strength of character that 
arises flora competition, and there is a stuidy independence engendered 
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Admirable as it is, the future predominance of the German 
people is far more intimately dependent upon the virility of 
its manhood and the size of its families than upon the main- 
tenance of the present intellectual standard of its schools. 
Germany is a nation of great thinkers, it is true, but nature is 
no admirer of intellect, her favourite is the nation of good 
animals.^ 

The class distinctions of German society which the schools 
respond to are characteristic of monarchical and military, not 
of democratic, states. 

There is no educational ladder nor common school in 
Germany or France. The boy’s career in Prussia is fixed for 
him by his parents when he is nine years old.^ 

Thus the social community cuts off the best part of its 
supply of brain-power, and by so doing deliberately handicaps 


that is utterly lacking in the ‘‘only son.” A French writer, M. Debuiy, 
has pointed out that, however much this “only son” may be educated-— 
“instruct him in every modern tongue that his head can hold” — he is still 
convinced that the end of life is pleasure, and that his duty is to spend in 
enjoyment those riches which his foolish parents have collected for him. 
(See Les S.tudes classiques^ etc.^ by A. Fouillee, pp. 157, 158.) 

^ Whatever be the cause, the physical and moral stamina of European 
peoples has of late years shown a distinct deterioration ; at least that is the 
opinion agreed to by the experts who examine consciipts of different 
countries. ( C. R, , 1 893-94, p. xlv. ) 

2 Writes an American: “In Germany parents are obliged to determine early 
whether theh* sons are to pursue higher studies or whether they are to limit 
their education to the elementary branches, for the high school has its own 
* feeder ’ (elementary classes), and rarely takes its pupils from the public ele- 
mentary school. Moreover, the parents must determine before the boys have 
reached their eleventh year whether they are to pursue a course which will 
land them at the gate of the university or of a polytechnical or other pro- 
fessional school. Once fairly started in their career, there is no lettirn 
possible, except at the sacrifice of some years, which they must waste in 
order to ‘adjust themselves ’ to the different conditions, should they or 
their parents determine upon a change. This inflexibility is the reason 
why in Germany so many ‘miss their natural calling.’ It is the effect of 
conditions arising from the differentiation in society. An aristocracy of 
birth, education, or wealth seems a necessity as long as a monarchical form 
of goveinment is maintained. A monarch must needs have a pedestal, 
which isTound in an ascending scale of society. Hence there is in Europe 
no such exponent of modern civilisation as our common school, which is 
the most powerful leveller of social inequalities yet devised. While it lifts 
the lower strata of society, it also drags dovynward those standing on an 
elevation ; and it is quite immaterial whether this elevation be a money 
hag, or a pedestal of culture, or a genealogical tree.” (L. R. K, in the 
Tmchen ) 



itself in the battle of nations. In the ideal democratic 
State, on the contrary, the bright genius, the God-given intel- 
lect, is not lost, but developed by the State for the common 
good. 

As in France, too, the liberal professions are appallingly 
overcrowded. “ The schools,” said the Emperor— “ I will now 
speak of the Gymnasien — have accomplished the superhuman, 
and have, according to my opinion, brought about an entirely 
too^ great over-production of cultivated men, more than the 
nation can bear, and more than the cultivated people themselves 
can bear. So the word that we have coming from Prince 
Bismarck is right— the word * graduate-proletariat.^ All the so- 
called hunger candidates, especially the journalists — they are 
multifarious, ruined gymnasiasts; they are a danger to us. 
This superfluity, that is already too great, like a saturated field 
that can take in no more, must be disposed of. On that 
account will not sanction another Gymnasium that cannot 
prove its right to existence and its necessity. We have enough 
already.”^ 

The products of the German classical school, nourished on 
an artificial food, and all unsuited as they are for to-day, have 
but one fate, the professions or Government employment. 
But these are already full So it comes that from this educated 
proletariat spring the socialism, the anarchy, and the yellow 
journalism of Germany. It is not that there is too much 
secondary training ; but the training given is of the wrong 
character.^ This classical training is out of date, out of touch 
with the limes. ^ It is the most illiberal training in the world, 
It IS conservatism of the crassest and grossest kind. The 
pupils of this system find life curiously unlike the life they have 

And Professor Preyer wrote: ‘‘The question is a much deeper one 
than that of the prospenty of a hundred schools. Here the old and the 
new geneiations come into collision. Here the old ideas of an encyclo- 
ptedical, cosmopolitan, old classical culture, and the modern ideas of 
individual, practical, national education come together. The question is, 
shall only that man still pass for highly educated who is instructed accord- 
ing to the principles of the seventeenth century ? Shall the study of dead 
anpages still be given the preference? Shall the German still seek a 
Ijetter intellectual home in Athens and in Rome? Or shall, as we clesiie 
the modern culture corresponding to the piesent and to the truth’ 
bapd upon scientific principles, be recognised by the State alongside oft’ e 
other forms of cultme Shall an old prejudice continue to be officia 
cherished, so that both kinds of Gymnasien pine, or shall it fall so that iv- H 
life n put into both?” (C./A, 1SS9-90, p. 342.) 
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hitherto lived and studied. That old world and this new 
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the secondary SCHOOE system of the united states. 

A STUDY of American education convinces the impaitial critic 
that, behind all the imperfections and inequalities of the system, 
there is an intense national earnestness, which will carry this 
people to a future that is as yet but dimly perceived and 
understood. America is climbing to the stars blindfolded and 
unconsciously. The mountain is indeed in labour, but instead 
of a mouse there will come forth a child, bearing the torch in 
its hand, and scattering the rays of the democratic ideal around 

a. benighted world. , r 

The American pioneers, sprung as they were from the 
Puritanical stock of England, carried with them an intense 
belief in the virtue of education “Exiles from the country 
they loved, they asked only that ‘m quiet insignificance they 
might lav the foundations of civil and religious libeity. But 
these men of such strong convictions, who for principle were 
willing to pay the price of banishment, were alike worthy of 
honour for the nobility of their lineage and for their hjgh 
intellectual acquirements. A New England writer says tha 
they ‘ were thp most highly educated men that ever led colonies. 

“irised .o 6 „d .h.u they davoKd them- 
selves with such earnestness to the cause of education being 
fully aware that without the schoolmaster and the schoolhouse. 
nothing could save them from sinking into barbarism. Such 
was thlir conviction on this point, that scarcely a lustrum ms 
allowed to pass before they placed the schoolhouse beside the 
church, determined that upon these two-education and 
religioii-they would lay the foundation of the new Govern- 
ment ” fG ^ C Bush First Common Schools of New 

Engiand)c.R. 1896-97, P- ^^65.) Jo jealise the democratic 

ideal, which is the foundation-stone of the American Common- 
wealth, it was necessary to organise an effective system of 
universal education. And so we find the fathers of Massa- 
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chusetts inaugurating a system of public schools as far back as 
1647, ‘Ho the end that learning may not be buried in the 
graves of our forefathers/^ This national belief in the absolute 
necessity of education foi the well-being of the Commonwealth 
is reiterated again and again. ‘‘ I apprehend/’ said Daniel 
Webster, “no danger to our country from a foreign foe; . . . 
our destruction, should it come at all, will be from another 
quarter. From the inattention of the people to the concerns 
of the Government, from their carelessness and negligence, I 
confess I do apprehend some danger. I fear that they may 
place too implicit confidence in their public servants, and fail 
properly to scrutinise their conduct; that in this way they may 
be the dupes of designing men, and become the instruments of 
their undoing. Make them intelligent, and they will be 
vigilant; give them the means of detecting the wrong, and they 
will apply the remedy.” And he called the free public school 
“ a wise and liberal system of police, by which property and the 
peace of society are secured.” 

The American people have recognised the absolute indis- 
pensability of a national system of education. The school 
system is an essential part of the social organism. The 
whole of society is permeated by this respect for the school. 
There is, as a Gei man observer said, a great hunger for edu- 
cation, This people feel that there is no greater crime upon 
God’s footstool than ignorance. Ignorance is the mother of 
all evil. 

The politician, it is true, has hitherto done much to hinder 
the satisfying of this desire ; yet there are unmistakable signs 
that this will not be tolerated much longer. This intense 
belief in education will do more than all the governments in 
the world ; faith will move mountains. The American common 
people believe in their schools, the European common people 
only tolerate them. 

It is this indifference to the ideals of life that occasionally 
makes one despair of English democracy. It is more interested 
in a patriotic ditty than in the realising of an ideal Better is 
the avowed hostility of the farmer than the indifference of the 
Cockney. With the American’s enthusiastic faith in the 
future of his schools has grown a determination that they 
shall be the expression of the national demociatic ideal 
American democracy^ — Saxon democracy— is individualistic, not 
social Every citizen is entitled to complete self-development, 
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chiefly for his own sake, but also because thus alone does the 
community benefit. There must not only be the legal equality 
of the French Republic, but also social equality. There must 
be equality of opportunity. Every child is entitled to the best, 
and in return he will give of his best. 

“ First of all, and, if I mistake not, most fundamental of all 
is the principle of individualism, a principle capable of applica- 
tion alike to students, instructors, and institutions. Every man 
born into the w^orld comes into it with the limitations of his 
work already defined by nature. The man who succeeds in life 
is simply the man who is fortunate enough to discover the 
thing nature intended him to do. In some cases nature has 
seen fit to indicate early and definitely the line of work in 
which success may be attained. In others the discovery is 
made, if made at all, late in life. In the growth and develop- 
ment of the body and mind each man or woman is to be 
treated as if he or she were the one person in existence. 
The individual, not the mass, is to be cared for.'’ (VY. R, 
Harper.) 

America is working out a system of training which will be 
unique in the history of the world. The true democratic ideal 
has never yet been realised in a great commercial and industrial 
community such as America. ‘'All for all ” makes a beau- 
tiful motto for school decoration, but a somewhat difficult 
maxim for school practice. The difficulties, both social 
cpd pedagogic, in the realisation of this ideal are enormous, and 
it will be our purpose to examine some of them in this chapter. 

They are to us interesting and instructive, for what America 
is facing to-day we must face to-morro\v. England must look 
westward, not eastward, for light. It is tw^o hundred years 
and more since the practice of free secondary education was 
begun in America. From that beginning sprang the modern 
system of free secondary and academic education. All public 
primary schools, a large proportion of public secondary schools, 
and nearly all State universities are fiee.*^ In America the 
doctrine of the essential solidarity of all forms of education— 

^ American educalois hold that all forms of education must be free— not 
Really the same arguments which justify the maintenance of the 
Fubhc High School justify the public support of the University. The line 
which divides them is constantly changing. The High School to-day 
teaches branches which the University taught yesterday. Hardly any 
one now advocates limiting public education to the elemental y branches. 
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kindergaiten, primary, secondary, and higher education — is now 
accepted by all, and has become a part of the common faith of 
the nation. 

It is the duty of the community to provide not primary 
education only, but every form of tiaining needed by its 
youth. No limit whatever may be put on the efforts of the 
community to give its children whatever training it can. It 
is held that this is the inalienable right not only of the com- 
munity, but of the child too. “ Only the best is good enough 
for the child,’’ 

Wheiever God has scattered the precious seeds of bright 
intellect and genius the State must find them out, nurture, 
nourish, and train them, so that in the good time they may 
blossom forth and bring forth an hundredfold. It is the 
grossest neglect and waste to allow these plants to die for 
want of food and care. “A man capable of development 
has the right to be educated, and the State or the family 
which deprives the boy or girl of that inalienable right for 
the fullest development of his moral, intellectual, and spiritual 
nature, is doing a grievous wrong to that child, and committing 
treason against the State in which he lives.” (Hon. J. L. M. 
Curry, Ci?., 1898-99, p. 565.) 

Hence we find that the democratic ideal, in one direction at 
any rate, is realised in America by the completion of the educa- 
tional laddei>^ There is no cul-de-sac tolerated in American 
education. 

With the beliefUklhe solidarity 

recognition of the chiW^gBt'Wl'M it is%dd that 

for“S*Tt"nSst comprehensive, available 

lor all, It mpt be free, and lastly, it must be secular. 

America long ago concluded that to allow the priest to enter 

When -k earned far beyond those branches. 

physician bless othpr« h^r ^ ^ * .* teacher and the 

caIitp-c 1-1 ^ their labours even more than they reward fhem- 
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the school was to cause endless strife and ultimate inefficiency. 
It Is unnecessary to point out that it was from no lack of faith 
in the eternal verities, or a disregard of the absolute necessity 
of helping the moral growth of the child, that this attitude was 
adopted by the Commonwealth. They themselves tell us 
that they had become tired of the corruptions in the Church 
and wished for a religious reformation.’’ Religion loomed 
too large in the horizon of those Puritan fathers of the Republic 
for them to dream of disowning it. It was rather their sad 
experience of the evils of a State Church, and of the pre- 
dominance of Church in State, that prompted this attitude, 
and convinced them that education to be free and national 
must be non-sectaiian. 

The public authority for secondary education is the same as 
for primary, and will therefore need no description here. The 
same variety of administration, of means adopted, that was 
noticed in the common school system is, of course, equally 
evident in the secondary system. The State does not prohibit 
private secondary schools— in fact it has in the past often 
subsidised them by grants of public lands, nor are such 
piivate schools subject to any form of public control or 
inspection. 

The community recognises its duty to provide public 
secondary schools for all, and many of such schools are free. 
As these public schools are available for all, they do 
not appeal to some. People of a certain class of society 
and wealth prefer the private secondary school Here they 
may have the dogmatic religious teaching which they desire 
for their boys, but which the public school cannot give. 
Some of the private schools, too, enjoy a high social 
status, and consequently appeal by that fact alone to certain 
parents. 

In American official statistics it is usual to include under 
the term secondary schools ’’the normal schools, which, as 
we have already seen, are often high schools with a peda- 
gogic bias to their curriculum, as well as colleges, universities, 
and manual-training schools.^ 

We propose, however, to confine ourselves to the publir 
and private high schools, in which, as a matter of fact 
practically seven-eighths of all so-called secondary scholars arc 
taught. 

^ The American college is laigely a secondary institution. 
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It is computed that there are over 600,000 pupils following a 
course of secondary studies in American schools ; but such a 
computation is of doubtful value for comparative purposes. 

American secondary schools are divisible into two classes, 
the public high school and the private school, of which the 
American academy is the best-known type. 

The public high school is supported by public funds. The 
majority of these schools charge no fee. Dogmatic religious 
teaching is forbidden, but the Bible may be and often is read 
— without comment. Attendance is not compulsory, but the 
school is available for all. Sometimes an entrance examina- 
tion must be passed before admission. 

Many public high schools have a preparatory primary school 
attached. 

In 1898-99 there were 5,495 public high schools repoited to 
the Bureau of Education, a gain of 180 over the pievious 
year. Of these 478 were independent. These were generally 
outside the cities or villages. The remaining 5,017 were 
departments of public school systems, and of these 731 were 
in cities of over 8000 people. 

No system of scholarships is in existence, as it is considered 
that secondary training is the right of all children, not of the 
most precocious only. 

This system of intellectual competition of children is alien 
to American ideas. 


lb 

Jilin. 


The system of competition among children for scholarships, 
such as those held by some of our County Councils, is both 
pernicious and ineffective. It may be urged that such com- 
petitions serve as a prelude to the battle of life. “ If life be 
a battle, then let the teacher be a bard inspiring his boys for 
it with martial music/^ said Jean Paul But is life a battle? 
We are the victims of phrases and catch-words. Life, we like 
to think, is not a battle; it is a struggle, which only de- 
generates into a battle when the shades of lust and cruelty 
and bigotry and all uncharitableness fall It is the lightning^s 
flash momentarily illuminating this scene that prompts us to 
exclaim battle/^ and thus by a word half-heroic and half- 
barbaric to hide from ourselves the ugliness of this struggle. 

But this competition of children is not even effective. You 
want to help the children who need your help— those who 
^have in crowded rooms and in stolen moments endeavoured to 
i^natch crumbs from the table of wisdom. Do you get these ? 
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or do you not rather get those whose parents have such means 
as to give their children more time and help than the school 
affords ? 

In all tiial of our children I believe all emulation to be a 
false motive, and all giving of prizes a false means. All that 
you can depend upon in a boy, as significative of true power, 
likely to issue in good fiuit, is his will to woik for the worlds 
sake, not his desire to surpass his schoolfellows ; and the aim 
of the teaching you give him ought to be to prove to him, and 
strengthen in him, his own separate gift, not to puff him into 
swollen rivalry with those who are everlastingly greater than 
he : still less ought you to hang favours and ribands about the 
neck of the creature who is the greatest, to make the rest envy 
him. Try to make them love him and follow him, not struggle 
with him. 

‘‘There must, of course, be examination, to ascertain and 
attest both progress and relative capacity; but our aim should 
be to make the students rather look upon it as a means of 
ascertaining their own true positions and powers in the world, 
than as an arena in which to carry away a present victory.” 
{A Joy for Ever^ secs. 135, 136.) 

The second class of secondary school is the private high 
school or academy. The academy is the survival of what was 
once the predominant type of American secondary school 
Those surviving are private boarding-schools, which have 
established a reputation, largely as preparatory schools for the 
colleges. Some of these private academies receive a subsidy 
from the State, as in Maryland, They are often class schools, 
as opposed to the democratic public high school Their fees 
arc high and clientele select. The best of these academies 
are comparable in some respects to tha secondary schools of 
France or Germany, They are true intermediate schools, 
and their main purpose is the preparation of pupils for the 
university. The majority of the pupils entering the older and 
more distinguished universities are trained in the academies, 
and only in the more populous centres can the high school 
compete with them as preparatory schools. Of American 
schools, 1,957 weie reported in 1898-99 to the Bureau 
of Education. 

The following table brings out clearly the growth of this 
public system of secondary schools, with the concurrent and 
indeed consequent decrease in private secondary schools : 
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Ytaii. Repoitcd. 

Pei Cent of 
Number of Schools. 

Per Cent, of 

N umbel ofTeacheib. 

Per Cent, of 
Number of Students. 

Public 

Private. 

Puldic. 

Piivate. 

Public. 

Private. 

1S89-90 

60.7s 

39-25 

ss-85 

44-15 

68.13 

31-87 

1S90-9I 

61.78 

38.22 

57-03 

1 42-97 

68.26 i 

31-74 

1891-92 

66. 19 

33 - 8 i 

57-42 

42-58 

70.40 

29.60 

1892-93 

66.23 

33 77 

60.25 

39-75 

70.78 

29.22 

1893-94 

66.67 

33-33 

60.21 

39-79 

70.91 

29.09 

1894-95 

68.37 

31*63 

62.26 

37-74 

74.74 

25.26 

1895-96 

70.25 

29-75 

64.21 

35-79 

78. n 

21.89 

1896-97 

70.87 

29.13 

63.71 

36.29 

79 iS 

20.82 

1S97-9S 

72 76 

27.24 

65,72 

34.28 

81,03 

18.97 

1898*99 

7374 

26.26 

66.55 

33-45 

82.10 

17*90 


{C,A\, 1898*99, p. 1,844.) 


The^e official figures, though not claiming perfect accuracy, 
show unmistakably the trend of public favour and growth. 
Of the secondary scholars in public high schools, more than I 
half were in twelve States in the North-Central Division; nearly | 
one-third were in the nine North Atlantic States ; whilst the ' 
remaining twenty-nine States and Territories in the West and J 
South had altogether barely one-fifth of the total number of 
secondary students. 

As we have already pointed out, the administration of the 
public schools is in the same hands as that of the primary 
schools. In the rural districts the adoption of the township 
system has led to a considerable increase in the number of 
high schools. There is an evident tendency to make the 
administrative area of the township commensurate with that 
supplied by a high school and its primary feeders. In many 
of the States — Massachusetts, Maryland, Indiana, and 
Minnesota — the system of public high schools has assumed a 
comprehensive character. 

Thus ill Massachusetts every township of 500 families is 
compelled to provide secondary education for its children, and 
as the State is completely subdivided into townships, secondary 
education is available for every child. 

^ As a matter of fact, the State law compels only 185 of these 
V ^ townships to provide secondary schools, but local zeal and 
] ^ enthusiasm has compelled the erection of 70 more, and those 
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townships which have no schools of their own find funds 
to send their secondary students to the neighbouring high 
schools. 

It is impossible to give a complete estimate of the cost of 
this system of public high schools, as in many city school 
systems no distinction is made between primary and secondary 
school expenditure. 

But of those schools that reported to the Commissioner of 
Education in 1898-99, there were 4,430 schools which gave 
the estimated value of their grounds, buildings, apparatus, etc. 
I'his amounted to a sum of 8,000,000 sterling, or about 
^4000 for each school In the libraries of 4,537 of these 
schools there were 2,618,445 volumes — that is to say, each 
school possessed a library of some 600 volumes. In 1,580 of 
these schools fees were charged amounting to over ^100,000, 
or about ;£6o per school. 

Of the private secondary schools reporting we are told that 
the total value of 1,372 schools was in the same year 
;s^i 1,149,891, or an average value for each school of nearly 
;^9ooo. 1,353 these schools possessed libraries averaging 

over 1,200 volumes for each school The fees amounted to 
a sum of about ;!^*iooo for each school. Over 250 of these 
private schools received help from public funds amounting 
to over ;^ioo for each school, and 184 of them received 
benefactions during that year amounting to over ;:^3oo,ooo. 

The amount spent for educational purposes in some of the 
States is very large ; thus Massachusetts, with a population of 
2,805,346, spent in 1897 the sum of ;^2,478,i27, of which sum 
about one-fifth was devoted to public high schools. 

The average number of the city high school is 307 pupils, 
and of the rural high school 53 pupils. 

The average number of all high schools is 87 pupils, and 
in each class there are 25 pupils to one teacher. 

In the year 1898-99 there were 476,227 pupils attending the 
public high schools, of whom 41 per cent, were boys. There 
was an army of 18,718 teachers, of whom just over half were 
women. In the private high schools there were enrolled 
103,838 pupils, of whom half were girls, and of 9,410 teachers 
in these schools 56 per cent, were women. There were 
118,050 pupils in the primary classes attached to these latter 
schools. 

The fact that only some 40 per cent, of the pupils of the 
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public high schools are boys is very significant It was 
noticed, too, in the primary school that the boys leave before 
the girls. As a result of this early age of leaving and short 
school life of boys in America, women are gradually mono- 
polising the intellectual heritage of the people. This early 
age at which the boy enters upon life is generally deplored, 
yet it may perhaps be explained by the literary curriculum of 
the school. If school and life were nearer together, the delay 
in entering the turbid waters of the world might be sought by 
all At present neither parent nor child appreciates it. 

As it is, the English or American boy who leaves school at 
sixteen is asserted to be at twenty~one often a better-trained, 
better-cultured man in the best sense than is the graduated 
pupil of the Gymnasium or Lycee at that age. 

It is not all to the good that so large a number of French 
and German lads delay their entry into life until they are 
nineteen or twenty years old. 

The American boy is so anxious to be in the middle of the 
strife that he can barely find time to play. Manhood is 
crowding childhood out of life. Let us hope it will crowd out 
nothing more, for Genius,’’ said Coleri^e, “ is the power 
of carrying the feelings of childhood into the powers of 
manhood,” and Schopenhauer asserted, “Every child is 
a certain extent a genius, and every genius is to a certain exten 
a child” 

America, however, gives its youth freedom. They are no" 
curbed by custom or checked by old men’s saws. Nowher/ 
is youth more respected and more trusted. (See Chosi 
d^Ameriqtie^ p. 87 — Max Leclerc.) f 

The course of the high school is, as a rule, one of fo*‘ 
years, though in some districts a six years’ course is arrangeu. 
The majority of pupils leave after completing only one or two 
years of the course. 

In 1898, of the total number of students in these schools, 
11.86 per cent, are enumerated as “graduates,” ie,^ have com- 
pleted the secondary school course. 

Another interesting feature is the gradual disappearance of 
the male teacher in the city high school At present, as a 
rule, the principal and a few of the other teachers are males. 
However, even the principalship, as well as the higher posts 
of superintendent, etc., are being filled by promotion of 
women teachers, and the day is not far distant when the male 
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teacher will be as rare in the secondary as he already is in the 
primary school 

This state of things is regretted by many American edu- 
cators, for they recognise that there is a period in the training 
of boys, and, indeed, many would say of girls too, when the 
strength and firmness of a male teacher are indispensable. 
Much of the unpopularity of the school amongst youthful 
America may be traced to this lack of men on the school 
staff. To get an efficient system of primary and secondary 
schools, America needs a professional, not an amateur corps 
of teachers, and such a corps, like any other corps of pro- 
fessional men and women, needs a salary that will not insult 
its self-respect. 

In the vast majority of the high schools co-education of 
the sexes is the rule. Thus in 1896-97, out of a total of 
5,109 public high schools, all but 61 were co-educational ; and 
of a total of 2,100 private high schools, 1,212 were co-educa- 
tional There was at one time a certain amount of misgiving 
apparent among some of the more thoughtful American 
educators as to the advantages of this system. Nevertheless 
it is now generally admitted that the advantages more than 
counterbalance the disadvantages, 
pr This public high school has already encountered some of 
tcfhe difficulties that attend a common secondary school When 
bfnst commenced, they were intended to act as higher primary 
or finishing schools ; but as time went on, they took on more 
Shnd more of a secondary character, and found themselves 
Competing for public favour with the academies. “It was 
nevitable that the high school should from the outset come into 
^ mipetition with the ancient academy and the private school 
with all organisms deriving their sustenance from the 
same source, and seeking to maintain themselves in the same 
environment, there began a struggle for existence. The 
academies gradually weakened; ’most of them dragged out a 
lingering existence for a shorter or longer time, and finally gave 
up the struggle, A few of the stronger ones, becoming sharply 
specialised as fitting schools and feeders of denominational 
colleges, remain ; but their ancient occupation is gone. They 
no longer take the boys and girls fresh from rural homes and 
district schools with awkward manners and homespun clothes, 
and give them glimpses of the broader world of men and 
books — a world else all unknown. Now, many of their 
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teacher will be as rare in the secondary as he already is in the 
primary school. 

This state of things is regretted by many American edu- 
cators, for they recognise that there is a period in the training 
of bo}s, and, indeed, many would say of girls too, when the 
strength and firmness of a male teacher are indispensable. 
Much of the unpopularity of the school amongst youthful 
America may be traced to this lack of men on the school 
staff. To get an efficient system of primary and secondary 
schools, America needs a professional, not an amateur corps 
of teachers, and such a corps, like any other corps of pro- 
fessional men and women, needs a salaiy that will not insult 
its self-respect. 

In the vast majoiity of the high schools co-education of 
the sexes is the rule. Thus in 1896-97, out of a total of 
5,109 public high schools, a’^ hut 61 were co-educational ; and 
of a total of 2,100 private high schools, 1,212 were co-educa- 
tional There was at one time a certain amount of misgiving 
apparent among some of the more thoughtful American 
educators as to the advantages of this system. Nevertheless 
it is now generally admitted that the advantages more than 
* countei balance the disadvantages. 

Ihis public high school has already encountered some of 
tcfhe difficulties that attend a common secondary school When 
Dfnst^ commenced, they were intended to act as higher primary 
or finishing schools; but as time went on, they took on more 
more of a secondary character, and found themselves 
/competing for pulfiic favour with the academies. ‘Mt was 
^ inevitable that the high school should from the outset come into 
competition with the ancient academy and the private school 
As with all organisms deriving their sustenance from the 
same source, and seeking to maintain themselves in the same 
environment, there began a struggle for existence. The 
apdeinies gradually weakened; most of them diagged out a 
lingering existence for a shorter or longer time, andYinally gave 
up the struggle. A lew of the stronger ones, becoming sharply 
specialised as fitting schools and feeders of denominational 
colleges, remain; but their ancient occupation is gone. They 
no longer take the boys and girls fresh from rural homes and 
district schools with awkward manners and homespun clothes 
and ghe them glimpses of the broader of men and 

books— a world else all unknown. iiany of their 
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students come from homes of wealth — most often new-made 
wealth — they come from parents who love not learning more, 
but exclusiveness.” (Martin, Evolution of the Massachusetts 
School System^ p. 201.) 

The public high school as at present organised is en- 
deavouring to meet the needs of Hvo classes of students: 
first, those who arc proceeding from this school to the 
university college, and who therefore need a true intermediate 
or secondary education. To such students a knowledge of the 
classical tongues is almost, if not quite, indispensable. Of the 
total number of secondary students in the public schools in the 
year 1897-98, just one in nine only was preparing to enter the 
college; but for private schools in the same year the number 
preparing to enter college wms nearly one-fourth the total 
number in the schools. Thus only a fraction of the secondary 
pupils proceed beyond the public high school, yet, as we shall 
see later on, quite half the pupils in these schools take up 
Latin. 

Theie is furtlier to be consideied the claims of nearly 90 
per cent of the total number of pupils who attend these schools.^ 
I'o them the scliool is a finishing school, and its curriculum 
should, to some extent at any rate, be a preparation for the life 
they will soon be in the midst of. Occasionally, and especi- 
ally in rural high schools, the curriculum becomes a very 
utilitarian one, with book-keeping and shorthand and such- 
like technical accomplishments occupying conspicuous places. 

In parenthesis let us remark that besides these somewhat 
Utilitarian claims of college and life upon the secondary school, 
that school has a still deeper and more vital national claim to 
meet 

secondary school (with the university) is the depository 
of the lieritage of national culture. It is in that hank tlut the 
intellectual capital of the people is stoned. It is in that temple 
that the acolytes who are to 1 k\U‘ aloft the torch of national 
culture^ are trained. 

It is In this scliool alone that the children of the nation, the 
citizens of to-merrow, are first a!)le to realise and appreciate their 
share of that common stock of knowledge which is the national 
inheriiance. Mach people is joint heir to the intellectiial capital 

* Gf tbesi‘, a wi> luge luimler are (kairsetl for the poa fE teaciiei in 
ihe pnrniry schools. 
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of the universe. Every child is the heir of the ages. And it 
is only in the higher school that the will can be proven. 

These conflicting claims have hitherto made it impossible 
for the high school in many distiicts to perform the function of 
a tuie secondary school. It has had to be content with the 
niore modest role of a finishing, or, in Euiopean parlance, a 
higher piimary school. 

Ihere was the college on one side pressing for classical 
studies, on the other side were the parents of the majority of 
the children, and ratepayers to boot. The stronger side won, 
and the majority of high schools were compelled to abandon 
the field of preparing for the universities to the private schools 
— the academies. 

It would thus appear as if the majority of high schools could 
110 longei claim to be secondary schools in the strict sense of 
the woid. It is certain that, like all schools that lack unity of 
aim, they have suffered from dissipation of energy. An 
examination of the curricula of these public high schools will 
show that, in the principal subjects of instruction 

wx‘re, in order of clioice — 


Algebra, 

Latin, 

English Literature, 
History, 


Rhetoric, 

Physiology, 

(leomctiy, 

and Physical Geography ; 


whereas Greek, ITench, and Chemistry were taken by only very 

ipy l)iipils mdeed. In the private schools, on the contrary, 

nrono!tllF‘nM^ ^ "P considerable 
r 1 • , . the years 1 8S9-90 and 1899-1900, 

and akuig both private and public high schools, we find that 
ot the Students, the males decreased from 45 per cent, to 
those preparing for a classical career at the 
uniyeisily there was a diminution from ro.’, to 8.V percent • and 

2u -rfh preparatory to the univereity scientific 

of studenK ^ decrease from 8 to 6 per cent. The number 
ot students preparing to go to the university diminished from rSi- 

in f fe A'*" T"^i number of students. Of the pupili 

to^nA° ® f ® PC'-centage taking Latin increased frLi 
fn'tFr?’ German, iij to 15; Geometry 

20 to _26| ; Algebra, 43 to 55; History, 28 to 38.^ There was 
a diminution m the percentage of othe? .subjecti-..^?-., Physics! 
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21 1 io ly; ChomiHi), yl to 8; whilst Greek remained 

57talioiiai } , 

At picbLOtj thui, it U a matter for discussion how far the 
avt^rai^e high scfiooi is really entitled to be called a true 
strondaiy school lathcr than a higher primary school. How- 
ever, despite this apparent falling away in its mission of the 
hull school, the leadcts of American education have persistently 
held fa^t to their ideals, social and pedagogic. They have 
pleaded for the unit} of secondary instruction. 

Jt is immaicriah they assert, what the after-career of the 
pupil may be. Whether lie be destined for college or not, his 
secondary training must be the same. Indeed, some of them 
have gone much further than this, and in order to give the 
system of “ electives a logical basis, they have argued for 
what is called tine “equhalence of studies. 

It is quantity, and not quality, that must be the essential 
basis of comparison between subjects of study. It is possible 
to li\ a seiies of ^iorms for different subjects, which from an 
educational standpoint are, or should be, mutually inter- 
changeable. It is, in fact, almost immaterial what the subject 
biiiglit is : the important point is to form a correct estimate of 
the fpiantity taught 

Tins doctrine seems the very acme of formalism, and takes 
us back to the old da}s, when the maxim ‘‘Not w/mi you 
leach bill /low yon teach is the thing!” leigncd in the world 
of education. I had thought that that and all such concep- 
tions mental gymnastics had disappeared for ever from the 
pedagogic world. Is the relative culture-content of these 
different sufijects of instruction to receive no consideration? 
Of course, as a mere measuuug-instrument, tills conception 
of mmm might be useful ; but it is always difficult to 
prevent such ideas soon becoming fetishes, their original 
purpose lost, and a tradition hiding the ugliness of tlie thing 
worshipped. 

The really essential point, however, in all these discussions 
is the independence of the school Whenever a school is 
considered as preparatory it suffeis. In England and Franco 
the infant school has .suftered enormously fiom being com- 
pelled tu prepari piq>ih for the primary school, and until the 
independence of the kindergarten has been assured it wifi 
suffer. I'he pumary scliooi siilfeis when compelled Io prepare 
pupils for lilt* secondary .scdiool ; and lastly, the influence of 
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the university on the secondary school has not been happy. 
No school is subordinate to another school ; each school, 
college, or university has its own life to live and its own 
mission to fulfil, and that is to do its best for the development 
of the pupil during those years that he is placed in its charge ; 
and this mission is best fulfilled by disregarding everything 
that lays claims to the pupil. The school is built for the 
child, not the child for the school. 

Select that curriculum for your school which is best adapted 
or the development of childhood. Let no power on earth 
come between the child and childhood. 

It is necessary to say something of the evening high school 
which every township in the State of Massachusetts, of fifty 
thousand or more people, is compelled to maintain. A similar 
type of school is found in other States. The curriculum is of 
a most eclectic character, and is designed to meet the very 
varied and practical needs of young people whose ordinary 
education was completed in the day primary school. These 
schools, in scope and aim, are closely similar to the evening 
technical schools of England and the Fachschulen of Germany. 

The public high school is generally built on the class-room 
and corridor plan, and possesses a large assembly hall provided 
with a piano, and decorated with the national flag. Here the 
whole school assembles for reading the Bible, and for singing, 
or other collective exercises. Many of these modern school 
buildings arc admirable examples of school planning and 
m’chitecture. The high school is often the finest public build- 
ing in the town or city, and is a source of legitimate pride to 
the citizens. 

The class-rooms are tastefully decorated, well ventilated, 
warmed, and lighted. The desks are single, with revolving 
and adjustable seats. Around the wall, above the dado, runs 
a continuous blackboard, at which the whole class is often 
seen busy at work. The blackboard is utilised, we are told, 
more by the pupils and less by the teachers than in the 
English school 

Visitors are impressed by the elegance and convenience of 
the fittings of the school, and by the unmistakable purpose to 
make school a pleasant and attractive place to the children. 
It has been asserted that the internal arrangements of these 
schools are as far superior to those of a European school as 
the Pullman car is ahead of the third-class European railway- 
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the best high schools, though poor if measured by the mass^ of 
accumulated facts, is, on the other hand, judged by a leading 
(jerman educator to be very valuable, if it is considered as a 
process of true education. These American boys, though they 
know much less than boys of the same age from the German 
(gymnasium or French Lycee, possess a sprightly vivacity of 
intellect, a large share of self-reliance and independence, a keen 
love for intellectual pursuits, all of which would be looked for 
in vain in his French or German rival. Professor Riedler, the 
authority referred to, writes:— ‘‘The secondary schools in 
America, gauged by their courses of instruction, and with our 
standard of measurement, offer a much lower preparation than 
ours. The linguistic branches are confined to English and 
the bare elements of foreign languages; the mathematical 
preparation does not go beyond c[uadratic equations, plane 
geometry, and the elements of trigonometry. But the students 
bring to their higher studies on an average a clearer conception, 
better imagination, and much more joy in creative work and 
independence than with us. This is owing to natural talent, 
rational education, and less overburdening in pursuit of a one- 
sided, dry linguistic study. They are not drilled much, nor 
arc they spoiled by the (|uantity or the variety of study; they 
have open eyes, are accustomed to independent observation, 
and for the little they have learned they possess a very good 
comprehension. In the secondary schools much care is taken 
in physical training and outdoor sports, which form a great 
^ treasure of valuable recollections in after-life.” (C.i?., 1892-93, 
'"p. 678.) 

In the humanistic studies of the American school, the same 
method is applied. We are now dealing, let it be understood, 
with the best of these schools— the worst we have no time for. 

The heuristic method, applied to the humanistic studies, 
is almost unknown in English schools ; in America, it is being 
carried out on a thorough and complete plan, (See for example 
fS/z/d/es in General Bistory ^ by Mary D. Sheldon; Heath, 
Boston.) 

f The laboratory necessary for the application of heuristic 
principles to humanistic training is the school library. The 
lAmerican high school library is probably the best of school 
libraries. The books are arranged conveniently, and cata- 
flogiicd on a scientific method. In fact, the science of 
^cataloguing the contents of libraries is far superior in the 
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Staff. But the work of true secondary education is largely 
abandoned, and the school contents itself with supplying 
higher primary education. 

The high school of the urban districts, as we have already 
seen, is endeavouring to some extent to fill the gap between 
the primary school and the college. Were the requirements of 
the college entrance examinations uniform, it would be possible 
to design a curriculum that might by proper bifurcation meet 
the rec|uirements of both those pupils who go to college and 
of those who proceed directly into life, and at the same time 
maintain that essential unity and solidarity which must under- 
lie the philosophical curriculum. 

Unfortunately, the requirements of the colleges vary enor- 
mously; so that to meet this variety the system of electives 
has ^ become compulsory, and the energies of the school are 
dissipated in an endeavour to run a series of parallel curricula. 
NIiss Zimmern mentions a school with a staff of four actually 
running four parallel courses! It is impossible to frame a 
curriculum or curricula which may be said to be typical of 
American schools, so enormously do these vary.^ 

There are, however, four fairly well-defined classes of 
curricula in the city high schools. These are as follows: — 
llie Jatin or Classical course generally includes both Latin 
and Greek towards tiie end of the course. 

I he English course includes the English language, and 
cither French, German, or Latin. 

The Scientific course includes Latin, mathematics, and 
physics. 


“The mFouI cuuise in Pennsylvania is like the letter in 
nlgelna— an unknown quantity whose value must in each case be found 
in order to he knowui. Some cities and boroughs stiive with commend- 
able jeal to realise the true ideal of a high school—viz. , a fitting school 
lor those who wish to enter a higher institution, and a finishing school for 
those who must begin the struggle for biead. Some high schools neglect 
prepaiatoiy studies, Imt aim to teach blanches which are better taught in 
the colleges by leason ol supeiior equipment and endowed professorships: 
and at the end of a three or four years’ course their graduates are mortified 
to find that they cannot enter a respectable college anywhere. Other 
high school, have rom-,es that weie evidently anangecTby persons not 
tarailiar with all grades of school work. Occasionally one finds a 
cmiiculum so ill-fiuing and illogical that it must have been shaped to meet 
toe hunt C|uahfications of some ambitious teacher whose fi lends needed a 
pretext to give him the salary of a high school principal.” (State Supt. 
of Pctinsylvama, 6" /A, 1S92-93, p. 1,67^1.) * ^ 
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Physiology, and Hygiene 
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s 


3 

* 


Weekly periods ... : 

20 


Similar parallel courses are suggested for modern languages 
and English. ‘(See Butler’s The Meaning of Educaiiofi^ p. 210.) 

The following curricula are actually in use, and therefore 
are more relevant to our purpose. The first is that of a 
private hoarding-school for boys. 

The figures indicate the number of lessons per week; when 
in parentheses the figures are alternative with others in the 
same column. {A.E., p. 178.) 




2Hc; llir OF CITIZENS. 

{ or the puhlir high schools of Minnesota the Stale high 
sthoc)! boaril lias reeomincndcd the following courses 


r.u<;lisb 

Latin 

Mit hematic'^ 
Ili4(iry 

IvaUual Science 


1 iti 1 Sue Uift Coinse. 



s c j n I ! hud I r< utth 

t li j \ c. 3 j \tM. 
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'' In Latin — first year, grammar ; second year, C.^esar ; third 
year, Cicero ; fourth year, Mrgil. In jMathematics — ^first year, 
algebra; second ycwir, plane geometry; fourth year, solid 
geometiy and higlier algebra. 

In Natural Science — first year, ;ioology or botany; third year, 
physics ; fourth year, chemistry. 

Lifertny awrse: as above, substituting four years of German 
for Latin. 

as above, substituting Greek grammar and 
Amnimis for equivalents. 

m/rst: as above, substituting for Latin four credits 
chosen from botany, physiography, book-keeping, civics, 
history, political economy, and senior common branchesZ^ 
{AJS,,ix 17S.) 

In studying the curricula of these schools the most striking 
fact is Uie lemarkable growth in the popularity of Latin, whilst 
the study of Greek has remained stationary. In 1898 99 tiie 
number of male students studying Latm was 47 1 per cent, of 
the total male students, while the females were "5 2 j- per cent, 
of the total. I'here ■were only 4 per cent, of males, and 2^ per 
cent, of the females studying (ireek. Latin is actually taught 
in six out of every &e\en of these high schools. 

This return to the classics of the American high school and 
university is significant, and has exciter] con^^iderable comment, 
particularly in France. M. Brunetiere sees in it an attempt to 
create in democratic America an aristocracy of intellect, and 
of intellect of a kind which France is seeing the folly, {kipm 
dis Pimx MmdeSf Nov. 1B97,) 
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} It would seem, however, a more reasonable explanation to 

I sec in this recent growth simply the reaction that has followed 

I upon the schooFs previous unadulterated adherence to com- 

mercialism. This school with no traditions falls a ready victim 
to the cries of the market-place. Its curriculum is a fortuitous 
aggregation of technical accomplishments. Out of this slough, 
American teachers are rescuing the high school; and in their 
eager anxiety to ensure the future of the school against the 
attractions of the dollar they are erecting a bulwark of classi- 
cahsm, ■^\hich European experience tells them is the most 
effective of safeguards. The introduction of this bulwark, like 
the introduction of the expert as administrator, is, however, 
full of significance, and the consequences may be other than 
, those anticipated. 

The tendency of modern progress in the American school 
j is to greater elasticity and differentiation of curricula, and, 
providing the liberty does not degenerate into licence, there 
can be no question as to the wisdom of this movement 

American educators feel that for the public high school to 
fulfil its functions as a national secondary school it must be 
* a ** common secondary school. It must have as its core 
those studies which are acknowledged by universal practice 
as the subjects of the secondaiy school excellefice^ 

and from this core will branch out an extensive programme 
I of ** elective'^ subjects, so that the school may supply the 
intellectual needs not only of all classes, but even of ail 
■ individuals in each class. 

. ^ It is otTcssary to postpone the diveigence of studies. 

Specialisation, it is held, is no function of the secondary 
school Of course that does not mean that the school should 
not endeavour to train for life. Indeed, it must train for life— 
i the aggregate common life, not the professional life. 

I he intellectual heritage of the nation must be realised 
I and made secure in the secondary school There all 

I Citizens will capitalise their portion of the common stock 

of kiiowledge, and having obtained this they may safely 
{Wceed to the technical and professional schools, where 
the special training for life’s needs will be received. It is 
more necessary that all be citizens than that all be professional 
. men. 

Moieovcr, by this elasticity of curricula individuality is 
nourished There is room for character to grow, even in the 
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in Anuilea. 1'here is an infinite vanety of type possi!)le 
hiu\ h is aiipos'^ible in France oi Germany, or indeed 
evi n in England. Consider the lack of variety of type turned 
<mt by tlie E ittlish pubhr school, thci Fiench Lycee, or the 
Geiman (j}miia'-mni ! Aiiicncaob may ha\c a lower standard, 
hut it is a inoie Inleiesting one. 

The chief objection to this system is the method of carrying 
It nut. Thus the choice of studies is left to parent and child, 
the most incompetent of judges as a lule. Childien are 
naturally poor judges of their own aptitudes and capabilities: 
they are pi one to nustake transitory impulses for special fit- 
ness: and though it lias sometimes happened that boys^ careers 
have been warped by the unwise choice of a foolish parent, 
yet, as a rule, these instances are insignificant beside the 
number of those who owe a successful career to the wisdom 
and foresight of their teachers and guardians. 

The concomitant of electives is ’the doctrine that it is largely 
the quantity rather than the quality of the subjects chosen 
that fi\es their intellectual value; that, providing the pupil 
has *'peni four }cars in a secondary school, it is, to a con- 
siderable extent, a matter of indifference what subjects he has 
actually selc^cted fur study, except in so far as it concerns the 
pupil himself. 

The college should acc ept a four years’ course in a secondary 
school as equivalent, whatever may have been the subjects 
taught ill the school. The committee of ten refused to 
recognise any difference in culture-content in the various 
subjects of the secondary school course. The method of 
electives, with its concomitant, the doctrine of equivalence 
of studit‘S, is necessitated by the democratic ideal From a 
piir(‘ly pedagogi(‘ standpoint it has serious limitations. 

I'he curncuium of a school is a scheme of subjects based 
upon scientific piinciples, and designed for the development 
oi cliaraf ler and intellect. I'he aim of tlie secondary school 
is one, and the cm liculum is delibetately framed with that aim 
in view. Is the curriculum of a school to be merely a hap- 
hazard medley of e<iui valent studies selected by the least 
coiBfietent person, or is it to be a unified scheme of studies 
deliberately select! d by philosophical educators and designed 
for the development of character and intellect? For that 
is the alternative. The varying value of the dements of the 
school mjiri<ai!iim has provicled endless discussion for the 
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greatest German educators, yet American educators propose 
leaving the choice of curriculum to the pupil 1 The true 
curriculum is designed as one instrument — between each part of 
the whole there should be perfect co-ordination and harmony. 
It is one grand chord, and each subject is a note which adds 
to the harmony of the whole. There must be this perfect 
harmony if the curriculum is to be real, eifective, and true. 
The fundamental tones, at any rate, cannot be altered, though 
there may be slight variations in the harmonics : but even 
these minor variations, if not carefully chosen, cause a hideous 
discordance in the whole chord. 

If these observations are correct, it is obvious, first, how 
futile it is for a pupil to enter a school for a time short of the 
full course ; the course is only of real permanent value when 
completed, that is the deliberate design of its framer : secondly, 
how disastrous to real growth of intellect and character must 
be a course not scientifically designed by an educator, but 
<‘hosen according to the whim of the pupil, or the caprice 
of the parent.^ American educators themselves point out how 
niuch of the school training is utterly useless owing to this 
picking and choosing of pupils. A boy takes up a subject in 
the fall, and drops it in the spring* This indiscriminate choice 
has a bad moral effect on the pupil He fails to see the pur- 
pose of school training, and the whole significance of education 
is lost Moreover, the s}stem introduces the specialist in 
place of the class teacher in the school ; and the play of mind 
against mind, which is so valuable for character-forming, is 
lent. 

However, these extreme aspects of this choice of subjects 
arc lx‘ing lecogniscd and guarded against. There is a 
universal endeavour, especially in the cities, on the part of the 
teachers, to prolong the curriculum common to the whole 
school, and to allow “electives^’ only in the last year, and 
within certain well-defined limits, and to have the electives, too, 
such as shall be, as far as possible, true equivalents. This does 
not necessitate the acceptance of the doctrine of equivalence 
for all studies. A limit will be put to the choice of the pupil, 
and, moreover, he will be guided in his choice. Some such 


i hear of a senior who took for his electives Spanish, French, and 
iecliifcs on miisic and art, not because they were strong courses in the line 
of tendencies, but because they were the lines of least 
resistance, (baker, Educuitoft ctnd IJfe^ p, yj.) 
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^ //<» yh{ in Anietica. llii re is an infuiitc variety of type possible 
iitne, \\hirh i!iipos>»ihk‘ in I'ranre or Germany, or indeed 
e\e!i m Vjy^umd, C'onsider the lack of variety of type turned 
uijt by Ire En"!kh puMic sciiool, the Ideiich Lycee, or the 
(kunan Gymnasium ! Ameiicaoh may have a lower standard, 
but it ib a more interesting one. 

riu‘ duef objiction to this s}stem is the method of carrying 
it out Thu- the choice of studies is left to parent and child, 
llii‘ most inrt)mpetent of judges as a lule. Chiidien arc 
naturally poor judges of their own aptitudes and capabilities: 
they are prone to mistake transitory impulses for special fit- 
nebs; and though it has sometimes happened that boys’ careers 
have been warped by the unwise choice of a foolish parent, 
yet, as a rule, these instances are insignificant beside the 
number of those who owe a successful career to the wisdom 
and foresight of their teachers and guardians. 

The concomitant of electives is'the doctrine that it is largely 
the (fuaiility rather tiian the quality of the subjects chosen 
tfiat their iniellectual value ; that, providing the pupil 

lias sp^^nl four years in a secondary school, it is, to a con- 
siderable extent, a matter of indifference what subjects he has 
actually selected for study, except in so far as it concerns the 
pupil himself. 

The college should accept a four years’ course in a secondary 
school as equivalent, whatever may have been the subjects 
taught in the school The committee of ten refused to 
recognise any difference in culture-content in the various 
subjects of the secondary school course. The method of 
electives, with its concomitant, the doctrine of e(iuivalence 
of stodii‘S, is necessitatefl by the demociatic ideal From a 
puiely pedagogic standpoint it has serious limitations, 

I’he cyrriciilurn of a school is a scheme of subjects based 
upon scientific priimiples, and designed for the development 
of character and intellect. I'he aim of the secondary school 
is one, and the curriculum is <lcliberately framed with that aim 
in \ iew. Is llie curriculum of a school to be merely a hap- 
lia/anl medley of erjuivalent studies selected by the least 
(‘ompetent person, or is it to be a unified scheme of studies 
deliberately selected by plnlosophical educators and <lesigned 
for the development of djaracter and intellect? I^'or that 
is the alternative, I'he varying value of the elements of the 
school curriculum lias provided endless discussion for the 
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greatest German educators, yet American educators propose 
leaving the choice of curricuium to the pupil ! The true 
curriculum is designed as one instrument — between each part of 
the whole there should be perfect co-ordination and harmony* 
It is one grand chord, and each subject is a note which adds 
to4he harmony of the whole. There must be this perfect 
harmony if the curriculum is to be real, effective, and true. 
The fundamental tones, at any rate, cannot be altered, though 
there may be slight variations in the harmonics : but even 
the^e minor variations, if not carefully chosen, cause a hideous 
discordance in the whole chord. 

If these observations arc correct, it is obvious, first, how 
futile it is for a pupil to enter a school for a time short of the 
full course ; the course is only of real permanent value when 
completed, that is the deliberate design of its framer ; secondly, 
how disastrous to real growth of intellect and character must 
be a course not scientifically designed by an educator, but 
chosen according to the whim of the pupil, or the caprice 
of the parent.^ American educators themselves point out how 
much of the school training is utterly useless owing to this 
picking and choosing of pupils. A boy takes up a subject in 
the fall, and drops it in the spring. This indiscriminate choice 
has a bad moral effect on the pupil. He fails to see the pur- 
pose of school training, and the whole significance of education 
is lost IMoreover, the system introduces the specialist in 
place of tile class teacher in the school ; and the play of mind 
against mind, which is so valuable for character-forming, is 
lost. 

However, these extreme aspects of this choice of subjects 
arc being recognised and guarded against. There is a 
universal endeavour, especially in the cities, on the part of the 
teachers, to prolong the curriculum common to the whole 
school, and to allow ^‘electives” only in the last year, and 
within certain well-defined limits, and to have the electives, too, 
such as shall he, as far as possible, true equivalents. This does 
not necessitate the acceptance of the doctrine of equivalence 
for all studies, A limit wdll be put to the choice of the pupil, 
and, moreover, he will be guided in his choice. Some such 

^ ** We hear of a senior who took foi his electives Spanish, French, and 
lectures on music and art, not because they were strong courses in the line 
otHiis tastes and tendencies, but because they were the lines of least 
resistance,” | Baker, Mdumimi and Li/e^ p. 73.) 
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guarded system of electives will doubtless prove the best 
compromise between the social and pedagogic ideals of the 
American people. 

As a rule, a pupil enters the high school at fourteen years 
of age, though in Boston admission may take place at twelve. 
The late age at which the true secondary studies commence 
has proved a very serious hindrance to the work of the schools, 
and it has been strongly urged that some secondary studies, 
such as French, Latin, Algebra, and Science, should be intro- 
duced into the primary school curriculum for children over 
ten or eleven years. 

There are two methods of instruction observable in the 
American high school One, the text-book method, at its 
best is none too good ; at its worst, it is no method at all. It 
fs the method in vogue in the majority of high schools, and 
its purpose is to master the contents of the text-book.^ This 
process may be merely an effort of memory, or it may develop 
into a course of logical reasoning. l"he oral method of 
teaching, as seen in England and Germany, is practically 
unknown in America. 

In a few of the best schools, as we have already noticed, the 
heuristic method is gradually being adopted, and in the hands 
of a trained, skilful teacher there can be no two opinions as to 
its superiority. Unfortunately, it is owing to the lack of 
professional training of the teacher that the text-book is still 
king of the school 

In languages, ancient and modern, the aim of the American 
teacher is, in the short lime at his disposal, to teach his pupils 
to read the foreign tongue. Grammar takes up a sulrordioate 
part ; practically but little prose and no verse are taught, nor is 
the ground covered very extensive. Some two or three l)Ook$ 
In Latin an<i Greek are taken, and the end set before the pupil 
is to be able to read these with a certain amount of fluency 
and case. Of course, incidentally, a good deal of grammar 
IS picked up, and throughout an endeavour is made to repro- 
duce the old worlds of Rome and Athens. In modern 
languages the necessity of speaking these tongues does not 

* ** Generally the teachers have no scientific command of their subject, 
ami m their dependence on the text4>ook do not distingoish between 
essentials and subordinate facts.’* (Dr. Schlecof Allona, iS 92 - 93 »» 
P* S4l4 
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appeal to the American, and the aim of the secondary school 
is to produce a certain facility of easy translation^ 

EnghAh literature is said to be very well taught in many 
Anitricaii schools; but, though more time is given to it, history 
Is 110 better taught in America than in England. The American 
child only makes acquaintance with the history of his own 
land, as a rule, when he has reached thirteen years. 

The school hours in America are 9 to 12 and 2 104, or 
from 9 to 1.30, with no afternoon meeting. The public hierh- 
school pupils have heavy home tasks. “American boys 
atjd girls seem expected to work much harder than Eno'lish* 
for, after school hours, . . . there are a good many home- 
lessons to be prepared, chiefly, it seemed to me, learning from 
text'hooks.” (Zimmern.) ^ 

School games are not so developed and organised in the 
American as in the hhiglish secondary school, but more so 
Ilian in the German and French. 


Other means are adopted of developing es/r/f de corps • 
thus, oratorical contests are held between different schools as 
wejl as occasional musical contests.^ ’ 

Tim classes are generally organised by the pupils, and 
sometimes the whole discipline and government of the school 
are largely vested in school officers, selected from amoii" 


I <* fn modern langnagcs/" says Piofessor Emil JIausknicht, Ivivp* 
found the exception of Boston, which cet tdnly has the 

liest .rhuoIs)a mefhod ni inshuction which beggars ilcsniptiun^ for it is 

iraeteaLg rnfnplm 

on ton with emh hyh school, and once a 'yea t the sode"ierm,^ 
public uiatoiica! cuniest, each being lepiesented by its chamnimi A 
pn/e (jf 100 dollars is given to the fast, ol 75 dollars to the second and of 
50 t ollais to the third, with gndd medaK in addition. This year the com 
|H‘ lUon took place in a large and beautiful concert hall, which in sDiffof 
a mamniim chaige of 25 cents for admission, was ciowded. ^The^hair 
proceedings were conducted by the children 
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themselves by the pupils in public meeting assembled The 
Graduation ” or Speech-day of the American school, too, Is a 
function of considerable klat and importance. 

The only system of examination that the secondary school 
is subject to, or rather prepares for, is that of the entrance 
examination to the colleges, which is conducted entirely by 
the professors; and the serious objections to this examination, 
and its evil influence on the school, have already been sug- 
gested. In place of this examination a system is now in 
vogue and extending called the ‘‘ accrediting ” system. 

The college authorities accept pupils from certain schools 
without examination, and on the recommendation of the 
school principal, on condition that these schools submit to 
an inspection by the university-college authorities. In fact, 
the school is inspected in lieu of the scholar being examined. 
This system has spread rapidly, and in i8m 6 theie were 43 
State universities and agricultural and mechanical colleges, and 
about 150 other institutions where it had been adopted. 

The American secondary teacher is not, as a rule, expected 
to possess piofesbional (|uali!ications different from those re- 
quired of the primal y teacher, but, in practice, some university 
training is a further qualification, and a degree is becoming the 
standard requirement in some cities. Professional training, 
too, is highly desirable, hut by no means indispensable. 
Secondary teachers in America, however, do not, as in England, 
it has been said, think so well of themselves, or so poorly of 
their profession, that they consider a tiaining unnecessary. 
Indeed, there are more chairs of pedagogy, and more students 
of pedagogy in American universities than elsewhere in the 
world, and tlie best of Ameriean city teacliers have undoubted iy 
a profes-aona! enthusiasm that will compensate for much. 

In the year 1807, Maosachuseits, the first of the States 
ill educational efficiency, had 20 per cent, of its secondary 
teacheis with only the licence to teach in primary schools; 
13 per cent, possessed a certificate fiom a normal school, 
66 per cent, had a college ceitificatc, and i per cent were 
graduates of scientific schools. the Stale of New 

York in 1898, 32 per cent of the teachers in secondary 
schools (not including principals) w^ere college graduates, 
39 per cent, were normal school graduates, 19 per cent 
were high school graduates, and 10 per cent, liad had 
other training. Of the principals, 51 per cent were coI%e 
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graduatcKj 35 per cent, normal school graduates, 8 per cent 
high school graduates, and 6 per cent had had other training. 
These figures include private academies as well as public high 
schools. They include also one-year, two-year, and three- 
year schools, as well as fully developed high schools and 
academies. 

“ An inquiry into the preparation of teachers in the secondary 
schools of California, in October 1897, showed that of 522 
teachers then employed in the public high schools of the 
Slate, 308, or 59 per cent., were college graduates. 

** These figures may be taken as representing the conditions 
■rUiich obtain in some of the more favoured sections of the 
country.” {A.E., igo.) 

In discussing the system of America, it is important to 
remember that the democratic ideal has been a constant aim 
ot the American people. They have from the beginning 
placed that as the pole-star of their hopes. In the pursuit 
of this idea! they have discovered obstacles which havp 
at times appeared almost insurmountable, and at times they 
seem to lapse from the full confession of their faith. We 
believe that this land of England has the same long and weari- 
some path in front of her. We believe that this democratic 
idpi! is the aim, ail unconscious though it be, of the best 
minds of England. wSo that the difficulties that American 
educators have to face to-day, English educators must face 
to moi row. 

It is to America, not to (Germany, that England must look 
for guidance in the development of her national system of 
eduration. 

have already seen that the first article of faith in this 
democratic doctrine is the essential solidarity of the school — 

me sfkmfi for aN, 

AJI children of the nation between certain ages and certain 
abihties will be found in the same school Each school will 
be independent of the one above or below it — it will live its 
^ mm life and give its children only the best 

The curriculum of the secondary school will be a develop- 
ment a fuller growth of tliat of the primary. The two curricula 
will differ only in quantity, not in kind. The essentia! solidarity 
of the curriculum of both schools will be recognised 

We have noticed the American primary school endeavouring 
to meet the needs for a complete primary training, which the 
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vast majority of its pupils ask for, and endeavouring also to 
prepare to the best of its ability the Hife of its pupils for the 
secondary school. It has been suggested that secondary 
studies should be introduced into the three higher grades of 
the primary school, but this smattering of secondary studies 
would probably have, on the whole, an unhappy effect on the 
majority of primary school pupils. 

Other teachers advocate the commencement of the secondary 
school course at twelve years instead of fourteen years of age. 
It is universally acknowledged that fourteen is a very late age 
for the pupil to begin secondary studies, and this late age un- 
doubtedly accounts for the very superficial knowledge of real 
secondary studies that the average high school pupil possesses 
on leaving school. This late age of beginning and the short 
course of the secondary school — viz., four years*— make a com- 
parison between the attainments of the American secondary 
pupil with the secondary pupil of other countries unfair, 

, This system affords a sharp contrast to the systems of 
France and Germany. Indeed, as purely instruction machine^ 
there is hardly a comparison possible, and the product of the 
French or German system, looked at from the point of view 
of intellectual attainments, is far superior to the product of the 
American school. 

Yet as a preparation for life— as a place for the developnieiit 
of character and the growth of individuality— who will decide 
between these schools? 

This xliiierican system of cheap day secondary srhook has 
much In it that is instinctive to ihiglish people, for it is such 
a system as this that ib nee<led in Jhiglaiul to supplement the 
work done in our rublic Sihouls and in tlic best of the 
grammar schools. Huch scduiols as these, like the Realsc'hiilon 
of Germany, are in many respeits inucii closer to life than 
the more liighly-organised anti complete dassii'al .schools of 
hmgland, Germany, and France. It is true that the pupils 
from the high schools often have but a poor knowledge of the 
subjects of instruction ; nevertheless, they have preserveti the 
natural curiosity and actptisiiiveness which children always 
take to school but randy bring away with them, their physical 
stamina has not been lowered by excessive mental toil, tlie 
school games have developed their muscular powers and 
nourished their self resource, and they leave school, not indeed 
cultured citizens, but with a certain mental alertness; finally, 
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during their school life they have not lost touch with the life 
outside. They go into the throng with ready wits, keen senses, 
and a complete consciousness that the victories of life are in 
front, not behind them. 

Their intellectual taste has not been satiated but only 
sliarpened by school life. They lack knowledge, but they 
have not lost the desire for knowledge, and they have acquired 
a certain power of securing knowledge for themselves. In 
fact, to the American, school is the beginning, not the end of 
education. 


CHAPTER XIL 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL SYSTEI^I OF ENGLAND. 

There is perhaps small wonder that the scientific obserYer, in 
contemplating the apparent incoherence and the multiplicity of 
endeavour of the English school, after his survey of the beauti- 
fully symmetrical and carefully organised systems of France 
and Germany, must wring his han& in despair at the seeming 
obstinacy of the English people. We have already seen how^ 
in their persistent but mistaken loyalty to national ideals, they 
deliberately handicapped themselves in the fight for an efficient 
and comprehensive system of primary education. To-day, the 
same process is being repeated in the field of secondary training. 
In no country in the world, not even in America, is the distrust 
of State interference so instinctive, so keen, as in England. 

‘The secondary school system of England is the expression 
of Saxon individuality and self-help. Despite its obvious 
limitations, its impel fections, its inadeijuacies, it is as charac- 
teristic of the English people as the symmetrica! system of 
France is of the French people, 'Fo f|uarrel with it is to 
quarrel with the national genius. 

There is an unfortunate tendency to hyperbole when the 
scientific educationist refers to the secondary school system of 
England; Init it should not be forgotten that the recent Royal 
Commission, with a finer appnaaation of the real needs of the 
people, came to the conclusion that no revoliUions were 
desirable or necessary, only correlation and co-ordination of 
existing forces. What our systmu needs is the touch of a 
naagician^s wand, which will organise, not create, and out of 
the present chaos procluce order and symmetry. 

The system, if such it can be called, is both an expression 
and a result of that piincipie of self-help so dear to the Anglo- 
Celt. Here a man has worked and lived. He saw his duty to 
his people, and did it, so far as in him lay. He gave of bis 
best ; he founded a school for the education of the poor of his 
town# There, again, a community realised its necessities, and 
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to tbe best of its ability met them. There was no appeal to 
the State. What was done was done of the spirit of independ- 
ence and self-help. Such spasmodic and casual effort lacks 
the comprehensive and complete character of State-help; 
nevertlielesSj it has its virtues. 

Thus arose this English agglomeration of schools which 
we see to-day, and which is in some way or another endeavouring 
to meet the needs of a great modern community. It may be 
inadequate and even inefficient, yet it is national, and in its 
variety more interesting than some other systems. It, at any 
rate, occasionally allows individuality to blossom. It does not 
compel the uniformity of type of the bureaucratic system. 
**W€ cannot exist without the right of free expression of 
opinion on moral and religious questions. To great numbers 
of English people nothing matters in comparison with this. 
Better poverty, better imprisonment, better national disaster, 
than any curtailment of the freedom of conscience. And 
freedom of conscience implies freedom to teach what you 
believe. And freedom to teach what you believe implies 
variety of schools. And variety of schools means the lack of a 
tidy national system, at once orderly, and uniform, and cheap. 
In short, the Jiloglish ideal of a national system of education is 
a ffir more complex thing than the current German or French 
ideal. It aims not at uniformity upon a high average level of 
inldlectual efficiency, but at a synthesis of varying types of 
school, reaching, through freedom of development, their own 
rharacleristic ideals of true efficiency. And you cannot have free- 
dom for good schools without freedom for bad schools too. In 
short, we miisi pay for freedom at the price of tolerated ineffici- 
ency/’ (R. P. Scott, What is Secondary Education ? p. 28.) 

There is, it must be confessed, a serious drawback to modern 
systems of training; and the more perfect those systems are, the 
greater is the danger. A national system may, as an educa- 
tional machine, be too perfect. It works so smoothly, grinds 
so exceedingly small, winnows so carefully, that every grain 
that passes through the sieve of the machine is absolutely 
identical with every other grain. There is an extraordinary 
uniformity in the product. Only the average type may pass 
through; so all abnormalities arc reduced to averages. 

In France pd Germany, bureaucracy has developed so 
perfect a machine for the manufacture of cultured citizens, that 
almost the only individuality left in national life is an artificial, 
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not a natural characteristic. One dreads to think what 

Germany would be were the cherished freedom of the unh 
versity destroye<l. Of course such systems produce uniformly 
high results if measured by intellectual attainments. 

The intellectual standard of the German or French .secondary 
school is undoubtedly higher than that of the average English 
or American, and the mental equipment of the finished pupil 
of the two former is higher than that of the latter. But at 
what a cost has this higher equipment been obtained, and how 
much of this heavy armour can the poor youth hope to carry 
with him through life? Nature, the great physician, has a 
ready way of getting rid of such superdiious burdens. She will 
sift out the material for the pupil, and, though she may leave 
but little of this artillery at his command, he will find that the 
somewhat primitive bow and arrow she equips him with 
instead, will prove of much greater service in the struggle of 
life, I^Iobility here, as elsewhere, Is of greater value than weight 

The most characteristic feature of the English school is its 
great diversity. This diversity is very interesting, but it adds 
enormously to the difficulty of description. No general state- 
ment can he made of cither tlie school or the teacher. It is 
often asserted, and possibly with truth, that in this system arc 
some of the very best, as well as some of the very worst 
secondary schools in the world. On the one hand are the 
great public schools, which charge fees higher than those of 
any other schools, and on the other hand are the miserable 
private academies/’ which depend for a precarious existence 
on the colossal ignorance and pride of the “ A vast 

number of boys and girls aie being influenced for weal or 
woe-^-mostly the latter— in miserable travesties of schools, no 
better —except in the matter of physical treatment— -than 
Dotheboys Hall; in many seminaries of a less degraded sort, 
the masters are still the refugees from other professions, 
in the sense that they have taken to teaching after failing 
miserably in other lines; ideas they have none, except how to 
extort money from the gullible, and by dint of concentrating 
Ihcir wliole attention on one object all through life they, 
like Bismarck and otiier great and estimable characters, 
achieve success. They do extort money ; they have no notion 
whether they teach, or why they teach, or what teaching means; 
they must often be astonished that the supply of children of the 
gullible seems to hold out so well; they must be permanently 
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keeping the tongue in the cheek; but no matter, if the children 
keep coining, into what they turn them. Nobody seems to care; 
why, then, should the schoolmaster, so long as he somehow 
makes a modest, though dingy and dishonourable ‘pile’ against 
his dingy and dishonourable old age ? This is the sort of thing 
that is going on. The patriots talk tall about the future of 
England, and I am not one to belittle it; but there is a huge 
amount of preventable waste of fine material, good brains, good 
bodies, English common-sense, English uprightness, all because 
we don't care enough for our neighbours’ children to ask wdiat 
is beromi ng of them when they go to school.” (Lyttelton in 
Uyiaf is Secondary Education? p. 21.) 

The English secondary schools may (following the Education 
Department) be conveniently divided into five classes : — 

1. Schools controlled by a private individual or by partners 
in private enterprise. These are private adventure schools. 

2. Schools controlled by a committee representing a body of 
subscribers, but not registered as a company. 

3. Schools controlled by a limited liability company. 

4. Schools regulated by — 

{a) Royal Charter. 

(d) Act of Parliament. 

(c) Scheme of the Court of Chancery. 

{d) Scheme under the Endowed Schools or Charit- 
able Trusts Acts. 

(c) Scheme under Section 75 of the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870. 

(/) Some other legal instrument 

(5.) Scliools controlled by a local public authority. 

i he niimhcT of schools and scholars coming under each of 
tliese classes is shown in tlie following tables : — 


Schools for Bovs. 


of Control. 

Numbat 
of Schools. 

Pei Cent, 
of V'hok. 

Number of 
Boys. 

Per 

Cent. 

!’u\ate Enterprise 

Su!)^cu iters 

Crmj panics 

Endowed, etc 

Local Authority ... 

1,311 

1 ^2 

1 4 ^ 

502 

27 

66.9 

3.6 

2-S 

25.6 

1.4 

46,617 

8,719 

S,iSS 

39.50 

2,272 

38.1 

7.1 

4.2 
4S.6 

1.8 
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Schools for Girls. 


luims of Conti ol 

I , Niimbei of 

pf 'schools Cent | Girls 

Per 

Cent. 

70,3 

5*5 

n.6 

123 

.2 

Piivate Enterpiise .. ~ 

Suhscribeis ‘ ' 

Companies . , 

Endowed, etc. , . 

Local AuthuiUv . 

1 2,886 
: 99 

99 
86 

3 

91 0 So, 286 
3-1 6,321 

i 3 I 13,238 

27 14.119 

I 273 

- ^ri\ED Schools. 

loimsof Cmtr.l >s“f ' 1 Xumbiiof 

- ^ Cent Pupils 

Per 

Cl, lit 

rriv ate .Enterprise ... . o7n 

Suhsenbers . . ' ^^2 

Companies 

Endowed, etc. ’* ^ 

Local Authoiiiy ** 

90 r 26,027 

2 6 3,626 

-3 308 

2-7 3.035 

4-J 0,996 

^5*3 

9 0 

0.7 

7.S 

17.4 
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I. Royal Chai ter 
11 . Act of Pailia- 
^ sntnt 

III. Stiiuiie ofCourt 
^ofChiiHcr) i 
l \ . Si Ijtiut under I 

I ndimed ^ 

Schools Aa 346 j!„Si9 

V. Sdifrne uiKkr * 

Chauuhk | 

Trusts Aft dd. 

Vi Scheme itm]< r 

7 S» 1 m 

^ Lduc. Act I 

vli Slime other kt>al 
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Thus 25 per cent, of all the secondary schools for boys were 
endowed, and only 2| per cent, of those for giils, though the 
endowment may be only a few shillings. 

At the head of the_ English secondary school system stand 
the nine great public schools— namely, Winchester, Eton 
Westminster, Charterhouse. Rugby, Harrow, Shrewsbury,’ 

Ir’ In this list should be in- 

cluded Afailborough, Clifton, Cheltenham, Wellington, Hailey- 

Uppingbl,1,c 

of equal intellectual calibie to them, therLvere another 19,000 
pupi s being educated. In other words, there are some 24 000 
wW * .receiving a first-grade secondary education in England 
Erinry* cotnpaiablo number in Germ In y or 

' Lycee and the Gymnasium onlv and 

ncgluct altogether the other schools that are giving a comnar^ 

follmlgtgmeri- ““ ="^97 the 

Lycee, 52,427. 

Gymnasium, 78,011. 

English lust grade Schools, 24,000.. 

;i;i“ 'Ilf 

tfiosL s? hools in Older to escape military service and trx 

In England, on the other hand there ic nn j t 

of modeii, schools, and it is 0“;; to th 's that 

.?//* are wdl edlcateSd^LJructed^ In tlmefof unre^sltl"'” 

Sjgualmrfwhk 
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The vast majority of these public schools are boarding- 
schools, situated often near or in some secluded village, far 
from the busy tracks of life. Their pupils vary from 300 to 
1000, 

Toe age of admission is generally between eleven and 
fourteen years, but, if the school has a preparatory school 
attarhed, boys aie admitted as early as seven or eight Boys 
are not allowed, as a rule, to remain after nineteen years of 
age. Indeed, many leave before they complete the course, 
proceeding to a “ crammer's to obtain the modicum of 
intellectual equipment necessary for entering the university, 
army, or profession. They are henceforth old public-school 
boys, and socially that is worth much to them. 

As we shall see later, the main energies of these schools are 
devoted to providing a classical training, and some of the boys 
succeed in obtaining itd 

An attempt has of recent years been made to modernise 
the curricula, but with most indifferent success. However, 
any possible injurious effects of sucli a training are guardeci 
against in two ways. First, by carefully regulating the 
quantity of intellectual training given ; and secondly, by 
modifying the effects of the intellectual training by copious 
and well-organised courses of physical training. 

In no sdiools in the world are the games so well organised 
and utilised for the education of youth.* They are an integral, 
and probably the most valuable, portion of the public school 
nirrieulum. The most permanent and valuable attributes of 
a public-school training are those engendered, not In the class- 
room, but in the pla>ing-fic‘ld. These are the viitues that 
comptd hoys to live and die as English gentleuKsi. I'he 
English public school mastts's first sliowed the pedagogic 
world the educational value of play. 'Fheir faith in the virtues 

^ The propoOion of tinif* (knule.l lo the dasdes in the ])ubiic ?c!iuol is 
that in the Gymnusitim and L)ree. 

‘‘The Germans had the philosophy of play, the English had an 
intuitive lovc^of play, ami lo\e is a gieater impelling foicc than philo- 
sophy. English )cmng men never played in order to expand their lungs, 
lo increase their ciiculation, to develop their muscles in power and 
agility, to improve their figures, to add glare to their bearing, to a\wiken 
nm! refine their intellectual powers, or to make them manly, couiageoiis, 
ftncl chivalrous. 1'hey |dayed enthudastically for the mere lo\e of play, 
Md all these and other a<! vantages resulted Inim tlieir play. ||, L. I lughes, 
gutted by Chtmlicrlain, I'he Child in p. 201.) 
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of games they share with the followers of Froebel—strange 

cuiiipanions ! 

Another characteristic type of the English public school is 
the great day-school, such as St. PauTs, Merchant Taylors', 
Mam'hester, Bradford, and Bedford Grammar Schools, etc. — 
schools which in intellectual standing are admittedly equal, 
if not superior, to the boarding” public schools. These 
schools are in many respects closely comparable to the best 
of the German secondary schools. They have a well-equipped 
modem side, with scientific laboratories, museums, and work- 
shops. In some of them an endeavour is made to develop, 
by means of organised games and close social intercourse of 
master and pupil, some of those valuable traits which are 
engendered by the boarding system of the public school. 

The next great class of English secondary schools to engage 
attention are the grammar schools, which are distinguished 
from the public schools mainly by being more ‘Uocal” in 
character, by giving less attention to games and more to 
lessons, by charging lower fees, and by having a large number 
of day boys as well as some boarders.^ The curriculum of 
the grammar schools is, if anything, even more purely classical 
than that of the public school The scientific training is often 
of a meagre character, and the modern language teaching is 
little better. The whole curriculum is curiously out of touch 
with modern requirements, and fitted only for the training of 
classical scholars at Oxford or Cambridge. 

‘When it is remembered that this is the only kind of 
secondary training obtainable in the majority of English 
towns, and that often these provincial grammar schools cap 
hope to turn out only perhaps one scholar every year for the 
university, the futility of the whole process is obvious. Of 
course one is speaking here of the smaller provincial grammar 
schools. Of the grammar schools situated in big progressive 
communities a very different description is called for. The 
variety of the English grammar schools baffles the ingenuity 
of the gcneraliser. 

There are, too, the municipal day-schools and the higher 
elemeniary (grade) Board schools, which are ^ secondary 

^ The letiun of the Board of Education showed that out of 122,31:1 
ptipih m boyY schools, 35.7 per cent, were boarders; out of 114,230 
pupils in girls schools, 18 per cent, only were boarders; and iu mixed 
sciicxds, 13 per cent, of the boys atid 9 per cent of the giiis were boarders. 
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schools oC the third grade, and correspond closely to the 
higher “ Burger’^ schools and middle schools of Germany, 
and the higher primary schools of France. These have been 
already referred to. The municipal day-school has hitherto 
been distinguished by its devotion to technical accomplish- 
ments rather tlian to ancient tongues. The following plan, 
taken from Baiimeister, illusliates the hierarchy of English 
education : — 

Uim trollies 

1 . 

Pr(nincul Fni\er-^ity College^; 


First 'grade Secondarv Schnols County Cr)imcii Technical Schools 

. r™' ’ I 

rrepaiatoiy Second giarlc Secondary 
SchooK Schtjols 


Thiid'grailc 
m IIie,lKr 1 lejiuLnlai) 


Eleiuentaiy Schools 


ScliooK i.>f Science 
Iligin 1 FJeinentaiy Schools 

I 

Elemental y Scliools 


Lastly, there is to be noti« ed the great group of private 
schools in which so large a proportion of all secondary pupils 
are being educated—vi/., 40 per cent of boys and 70 per 
cent, of giilsd These institutions are generally the private 
propel ty of the head teacher. 

Sonit* of them, partirularly the ^^preparatory ” schooH tin' 
exctedingly etli( lent schools. Tluse take boys at seven, and 
ket‘p them until they enter the public-school at twc!\e to 
fourteen years of age. Much of the liest publioschool educa- 
tion is received in them. The curriculiiiu, fixed as it is by 
the entrance examination of the pul die school, is much too 
heavy for boys of this tender age. Four languages aie actually 
being simultaneously studied by boys under thirteen years of 
age I The curriculum is largely tlassiral, but much is done 
by means of country walks and oilier means to help the pupil 
to organise his expt^rience and realise his miIiim, 

Borne of the English private schools are, on the other hand, 
probably unequalled elsewhere for utter inefficiency. Any 

^ lihic IltHik Cd. 8,447, 1898. 


I" 

f 
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man who has sufficient pence to get his brass plate engraved 
"entlemcr™LTL*^‘h “academy for the sons of 

wouId^sVc'h chailSL'^^ but yoms 

pbihstTnlsn^'^'^^U^f'^”’^ monuments of English 

nnm n f >■• sympathetic French critic points ou? to 

open a public-house or a music-hall one must be licenseH 
open a school one need not even know hTto read^ 

It w quite sufficient if one can pretend to know 1 n ^ 

,«.» of'Sf Sfiriot f'feHved ITit'S,.?™; 

XfSs'T'^iS' “S' 

Sof' ' f 

these up n hS hH oles ‘ W ’"'^"^titual riches, storing 
iikeiy to be S'r ’ «iost 

in 

Ihn Manda.d and ,ial of all Afo,f„,?f f ' i> 

endeavour to .appio.itli this ideal If 

tliei. classical i^Ju.se is Zon^L h ^“Pre- 

science teaching not weak ir^ “°‘rein language and 
meagre, thcar cLiss ical eSme 4l sth T 

.hik, scionoo „„<| modof hi'' "S'”; 'T'f:' 

quantities ill their ciirikuliim. “ * ^ negligible 

sch!>Ss.'“ife!rand°''there Slf ^questioned in these 
pressure of outsit’ authorities competition, or the 

other elements, but SSnoSt ^rarSili?^^^^^^ 

* See VEdumtion cn Aughtem, Leolerc, p. jg. 
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S “pi” ““ •“»'!»» wilh „„ 

bel ™iSdXSye"'v1r"' r r" »“ ■>“ 

A cmcalum, to rf ™, ' 01* ,'’••■? additions. 
dclibantedesianoftltO DhilosoS o , ? """ >>= the 

thought but hotv best to foshio? th?rn?<- ’ "O 

curriculum for the unfolding tl’e 

even to dayt'^aftcr sweraf RoS'co ^ secondary schools that 

wrk. it is pnimostirpoibl to ouo^^"!'''“rc’^""® 

to secondary education in Ennland Pp^ ^‘^eres as 

Education obtained returns from over 6nn 

figures, though not so conclusive as nJt? f ‘^^se 

a JtXXfS Xf 5 ? '? 

158,502 boys jind 133,042 oir'ls J, ® showed that 

secondly instruction / 50 per^’cent nf ,1 so-called 

cent, of the girls were between To and '“T *^3 Pcr 

per cen . of the boys and 46 per c'enTof rt 

12, and only 9 per cent, of tiL bovs nnT ® 

girls were over 16. i j,- nf per cent, of the 

14 years of age. As reTrds tlT'""-.'”*'' ’?T P“Piis over 

half of them had less than 31 schohT * 
less than loi; only 2.’ per cent hTl T ’ h^d 

mixed schools, 65 per" Lnt had Tf - I'"'’”''- ‘he 

and a half per cent of th 'TT,! , ^ 3t .scholans. I'wo 

years of age, and 15 per centTaTiTn' pupiK over ro 

per cent, none over 16 • w4 it Tf “nd 27.1 

5« p.r cp„d „„ ^ g„L.f X irSdXchoSt; 

iHort iiiaij tlie qtmijtity, %t‘ rygiet ili« cjaalfty 
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fit-r Cunt.; and in the mixed schools, only 26 per cent, of the 
regular meti -teachers are graduates. Of the women-teachers, 
in hojft’ schools ii per cent, in girls* schools i2-|- per cent, 
and in mixed schools only 8 per cent are of university rank. 
Bill wor^e still is the fact that 32 per cent of the boys’ schools 
and 74 per cent of the girls’ schools have no graduate on the 
regular school staff. There is one teacher for every 20 pupils 
in these schools. 

It is dilticult to describe the school buildings since they vary 
so much. The public schools are well housed. They generally 
possess museums of natural history, one or two science 
laboratoiies, gymnasium, swimming-baths, extensive playing- 
fit'lds for football and cricket, courts for fives and racquets, as 
well as boats and boat-houses. There is also a workshop, 
where the boys may learn, if they wish, the elements of 
carpentry. The class-rooms are often as bare as those of the 
i lerman school, and the desks are generally cumbersome and 
unhygienic. They are lovingly retained to injure the spines of 
the hoys of the twentieth century because they injured the 
iioys of the sixteenth.^ 

The bdence laboratories are not particularly well fitted, but 
the Jact is that the science side and master are only tolerated, 
i'hey are not indigenous to the school. In one public school 
the teachers of mathematics, modern languages, or natural 
sriem e are expressly disqualified from "becoming house- 
inlors, ^ There is evidently something suspicious, if not 
cipenly immonil, in these studies that makes their directors 
unlit associates and guides for small boys ! 

In both public and grammar school the most sumptuous 
poUiun of the school premises is the chapel. Here the 
masters arnl boys daily meet for prayers at 8.^0 a.m., after 
breakfast. ■ 

On Sunday there arc two full services, and the head-master, 
who is generally a clergyman himself, lakes this opportunity of 
talking to tlie boys of those ideals of manhood which he and 
liis stafi ate endeavouring to inculcate. These talks serve as 

riic great oCiilLt, Licbicich, \ibiting Eton College some twenty 
years agt), dHcn\erefl tliai only one cla-^s 100m in the whole school was 
conariictea on pi inciples which he considered sound, and the new class- 
moms tJiult at a gu\ii expense, were in some respects the worst in the 
ITk*' Herbart’s Mdmatim, translated by 
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opportunity for much wholesome advice and counsel There 
can be no question as to the help they afford for the conduct 
of the school, paiticularly when the head-master knows and 
understands and sympathises with the spiritual and moral 
needs of boys. In all the public schools the chape! service 
IS that of the Church of England, Many of the boys are sons 
of Nonconformists ; but no great harm appears to be wrought 
by, nor is any great hardship apparent from, this temporary 
conformity. Some of the pleasantest recollections of school 
life cluster round the chapel. No service is more beautiful, 
simple, and impressive. No school in the world engenders as 
staunch a loyalty as the public school It has nerved old 
boys to nobler deeds and higher ideals. This loyalty is the 
best evidence of how noble is the work of the school 

Although many of these schools are, as has bLcn said, well 
housed, and sometimes well furnished, yet many of the 
fittings, etc., are antiquated and defective, and it would be 
no exaggeration to say that the piemises of not a few well- 
known secondaiy schools in England would he condemned 
by a Government inspector. Many of these schools would, 
as far as buildings, fittings, etc., are concerned, compare 
unfavourably with the modern Board schools. 

The same thing is true in Prussia, and I well remember the 
indignant eloquence and scorn with which the director of 
a famous secondary school spoke of the extravagant and 
sumptuous way in which a neighbouring ** middle” (higher 
primary) school had been built and fitted In France, too, 
the same conditions prevail 

M. Br^^al assures us that it is after visiting the beaiitifitl 
primary schools of French town.s that one is struck by the 
miserable appearance of the L>cees. In those schools there 
are dual desks for the pupils, beautiful pictuics for the walls, 
and a greater freedom, respect, and better pa> for the teachers 
than for the teachers of the primary classes of the L}cee. It 
Will be a happy day when the scholar of the Lycec is as welt 
housed as the primary scholar. {.E^xairsmu /feciagLtgi)/m% 

p- m-) 

The daily routine of the English schools is by no means 
uniform. In one such school the boys are calltd at 6.30 a,m. 
for morning preparation,” whitli begins at 7 a.m. and goes on 
III! 7,45. Then comes hreakfasl, followed by chapel School 
begins at S.45, and goes on until 10.30 a.m An houFs break 
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In l)y school from 11.30 to r p.m. Dinner follows. 

In the smiimer there is afternoon school fiom 2 to 4 p.m., then 
tea and school games until 7 p.m., when evening “prepara- 
>!i beginspand lasts_ until 9 p.m. Supper follows, and bed 
at 9.3= P.M /or the junior bojs and ro p.m. for the seniors. 

Jn the winter the games are taken between 2 and 4 pm 

paia ion rom 7 to 9 p.m. This evening “prep.” is taken^bv 

fh 5''*^ carefully organised and graded as 

he chool ks^ons. In cricket or football each boy is at the 
beginning ut the term placed in a certain eleven or fifLen 
acioiding to his attainments, and in due course he will receive 
pr-miotion if his abilities justify it. No b^T exempt e™ 
umkr medical advice, and any absence from the field is’ treated 
i» 'f'’' a„ intigral 

In the suiiuiit^r Icrni it is crirkf^t Prwrc? 

.« ■!.» aJacataal a.tom, oflha scho„I.^S'eS'<i;,S o! 
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such men as Arnold and Thring have served to perDetuate 

only rereS“heTrn^^^^ for die public 

^®™embers the brilliant successes— the many failures of 

such a system are overlooked or forgotten. It has been said 

that autocracy, provided your autocrat is a perfect ruler is the 

best form of government in the world. That is proSy /u,' 

but too much IS postulated. Perfect rulers are as s™ as 

perfect schoolmasters. The common experience is awiinVt 
this form of government. ^vpenenct is against 

The autocrat chooses his oivn satraps. The removal of the 

the removal of all or many of the other masters in the school' 
This IS insecurity of tenure of the most vicious Lc it 
discourages a self-respecting man from remainin-. iih^ie nio^ 
fession. Until such an anomaly disappears the o ch 

true profession of secondary teaching in England. ' ^ 

that English teacher; do not trouble to 
t 01 then future profession, when at any nionitnt and 

to 

Sdadon ? promotion is that for their own 

This state of things does not hold for girls’ schools so that 

scho* 

mainly devoted to the maintenance of foundation scholarshins 
m accordance with tlie l(>rms of the bequest. At Eton 'for cx- 
ample, there are .seventy seven such schoLxis or “rol’legiTs” 

but as"l md Sn'l'i ■! 'b' the founders for poor boy.;, 

but, as I, Old Sal sbury once pointed out, the tendenov of such 

berpiests is to drift into the wrong hands—the ridihob the 
poor Here ,n the English public sdiool, as in tl e bench 
Lyece even were the poor boy able enuuch, he is no rh- 
enough to accept these gifts! As a matter of fact di 
nnnf ° for these scholarships is such that a 

r° 1 !• P''“^bcally no chance of carryin<» off a 

foundation scholarship at a public school. Kich men are not 

Srr1hc".onrofori 

iciuor thu sons of their poorer ne 3 gh!)ours. ^ 

1 he total annual endow nieiii' of all .sccondarv schools 

•“toU t. about ^,3S,ooo. 0,CIUM,0 of So ,ago “? fc 
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school sites and premises.^ Unfortunately, this money is 
scattered up and down the country in a very uneven way. 
Some populous centres have no such funds, other localities 
have almost a plethora. Lancashire, with its population of 
over four million people, has annual endowments amounting 
,"63*^.000; the West Riding, with its two and a half million 
jKjpuiation, has ±^ 6 S,ooo per annum as educational endow- 
ment, Devoix with a population of over six hundied thousand 
people, has endowment; while Norfolk has -/Tic, 780 

for Its population of 450,000. 

Another source of income recently tapped for secondary 
school puiposes is the money derived from certain “Excise’^ 
duties^the so-called ‘^^hisky^^ money. This amounts to 
(1900) 867,000 per annum, of which sum ;^8o4,ooo is 

demoted to secondary and technical education purposes, and is 
administered by the County Councils. “ The local authorities 
ah over the kingdom at once responded to the invitation, and 
in many cases, at first without educational knowledge or expert 
advice, proceeded to make grants to lecturers and vote money 
to institutions. The lecturers were often unprocurable or 
extremely unsatisfactory; but the demand improved the supply 
expeiience; the better counties set a good 
Kn Cf fortunate, and education was greatly 

benehted. South kcnsington took a very generous view of 
for tochmctl mstiuction, and-fortunately it may be 

lor education in general, but unfortunately for any prospect of 

i milSonT" hcad'oF SnlcS 

(.in mil bi _ included under secondary education. It has 
Mjhjects, nor has it endeavoured to 
SLcure then tieatment from a technical point of view and 

^hhon f ^ °/ to secondary education, 

alth nigh many of the better secondary schools have either 
been iinab e to profit by it, or have had to sacrifice their educa- 
SL": p. '• (C»l»n, Balfour! SltS 

wa'?6iw Wood bn'" h"" several 

nu\ blood has been brought into the board of manage- 

nient, scholar.s from the primary schools have come in wfth 
minntenance scholarships, apparatus and laboratories for science 

tilable Vtr!;;.X‘uaa,f 
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eiipert officers have been laord5‘^'r,'nSkf“‘“” 
lectures have served to nnr>Mi„ ■ '.u courses of 

All these have tended K.f® secondary school, 

the teaching of these schools curricula and vivify 

Bo™„|h?£“LSLT;r”7 '“f’' “”■= "f »« Count, 

thus another ^^45 000 ner nnn* purposes, and 

uon-County Borouohs^ and «T *’^3 been raised, whilst the 

disbursed in grants’ froni?S >’ « million i.s annually 

and technicafsSdies Eduction for secondarj- 

Ini',;; Xati ta .•'■« p'“« .chooi 

tion of .he „ho;:r In iaL .L" “1 

education must be inid inrVt I that s(i:oiidary 

The democratic pri c pi?of fc^^^^^ accept J. 

for all was deliheS S^^^^^^^^ ‘'available 

In Wales the democrW ! , ^ ‘ ^ b«nnission.- 

work, and with the happiest Ss ’"f 
T he school fees in I n n i /'nigland l.igs behind. 

districts to ^30 tier aununi'' ii ' i?' 

e.xlias, the fees amount to V-ti\vhirr°'-;i Harrow, with 

makes the total annual cosMliere 

changed for entnnr<- //.i.e i tvchiM^c of /.ao 

the boarding-fees' aie not A,Jbut ’*'A'?.'"‘"'‘’' '’«“^bing-houses 

3-17 pu (eut. were under y.^ per annum. 

' "’‘-•“^between ^3 and ^6 per annum. 

: ” ’■ /:9 ., 

: - „ £12 

•' ^'"C 2i 5 and'tver. ” 

■I '» '“<*■ The 

In ■' !’nn.nt, srlitls, Tuio »« urreu‘le>, 

« ”t the «»n?fc.,tess3K"5E It 


23.05 

27.11 

^5*30 

27.09 

3‘i)S 
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Royal Commission gave some very interesting figures bearinc. 

f niamtenance. “The represenlitives of the 
in^mHnu" '' 1 “' themselves head-masters offlourish- 

1 annual cost of maintainin'^ such 

a school-one at the other at This Simate 

excludes rent or interest on capital for buildings, and provision 

tlat ti rmimbc; of -c! T 

umbu of hcholars wili be about ^oo. Sir Bernhirf^ 

shoutd^^mtr 

I'be AssisfT!‘f Beale suggested the same hgures. 

estimate submitted a detailed 

a school of •’nn° Ti A'~ would be required for 

|K*r head in -r>Knri * f » as the minimum cost 

‘»W..a"; ■>>' 

actual cost in srhools of the i estimates with the 

if- d: i: I 

Prect•ptor^ spwkm r ho,,/ ‘ t>?e College of 

estimated the cost if /'lo* huh f of private schools, 

<‘r Imiklings, and of cemrse tt ‘f ^'^ure the ren 
fives. The class of scho/ h ^ head-master 

than that .eneiaiTSn'Skd 
.!« i.! S; ' Co»pany, 

^■.5S iSa" 

It has been estimated that to 

■:», -'li f rs —55 

cliivcr ho\ of |)Ofjf nni/»nfc • 

oa,i!jM.n,lc, stood than,le.sc.ibe,i lonef io^Mh“ ®ore 

^ « f™ »“ fS' ssasst 
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sum, siipplenientcd by a small local rate, ought to be, and can 
be made, sufficient to provide an adequate and efficient system 
of secondary education in Fmgland. If such a total sum is 
compared with that devoted to secondary purposes in France 
and Germany its capabilities will be recognised. 

England’s great need is a system (jf cheap and efficient day 
schools, similar in type to the Realschulcn of Germany and the 
high vschools of America. Our great provincial towns have 
long felt the need of such a system, and they have endeavoured 
through their school boards to provide such a training. The 
training piovided by the English grammar school at present 
is no alternative for the training given by such schools. 

The ideal, avowed or implied, of practically every grammar 
school in England is that based upon a training in the classics. 
They all imitate as best they can the classical work of the 
public school. I'hcy provide modem sides or alternatives, it 
is true, to meet local needs, so far as their resources permit, and 
preserve intact the classical fetish; but those are extraneous 
tasks, quite outside the real purpose of the school. 

'The schoolmasters estimate tlie \alue of their work, as 
indeed do their rivals, by the number of classical siholarships 
the tiife of tlie school win annually. The backward boy, or even 
the average boy, is deliberately sacrifired to the brilliant boy. 
The parents of nine bo\s pay fur t!ie education of the tenth. 

'fhe fa< t is, that most of these English secondary schools do 
not appeal to the gieat roinmercia! and mercantile classes. 
These do, indeed, sometimes send lluir bo}s to tlie public 
schools, hut for social, not educational, reasons. If the truth 
were known, these gieat (Tirtves of modem English sfK'iety 
have a profound and instinctive distrust of tine training of the 
secondary school 

Forliinalely, they re(‘ognise that the really permanent and 
valuable portion of that training is not that ret'eived in the 
dass*rooin, but that obtaiiieii in the playing fields, and, ronse- 
quently, as a rule, no permanently pernicious effects follow 
from this devotion of the secondary school to tlie elassical 
tongues. Tficse parents veil know Iiow few boys are ever so 
far impressed by this intellectual training as to show its' efATt 
in their character — so liansitory is its impress that it disappears 
witli school life, whereas those characteristics developed in the 
playgmund and the ‘Tioiise’’ pmduce ^permanent and for- 
reaching effect on the character of the youth. 
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Not only in curriculum, but also in the internal working of 
tlJC school are the public schools carefully copied. The 
oiifL*rc*nces arc in detail, not in principle. 

Buys are admitted, as a rule, after the summer vacation, 
i romo ion fiom form to form generally takes place twice a 
5 car. Loys who, o\?ingto laziness or natural incapacity, fail to 
keep pace with the othem, arc asked to “ withdraw.” They 
are “ superannuated.” ^ 

I he classes vary in size, the lowest being often forty 

thin’td?/ n consist of not more 

fnpih. ^ ^ ^ '^'’crage size of the class is twenty 

of Vho complete and unquestioned autocrat 

0 the school, and to him all questions of discipline are 
ultimam y referred. He ts the supreme court of appS 
rormJ^f Puo'sliment is resorted to when necess^iry. Other 
lo msof punishment are the setting of “lines” to L cSd 
after schoo hours (for which system it is impossWe to fed 

“ “detention,” and punishment drill. ^ 

At Lton, besides the form-master, each boy has a 

~S„V’ ■“AS >.?„ T’o, 

1 vJe h n r' ■ "" somewhat similar system in the 

fftlk ' important distinction: the Eno-lish tutor 

•riches a form, the French tutor may not. In otfe schSi 

”•* S"'*- l>= t»kon by 

i:£ 

bto£o\v-it?lhe'Mud1es'of^h^ 

SSte. - P-fcSsI^ ml 

either independent or attochTd* ThTt of schools, 

«s .ndependent, whereas that of Cliftonfs!kched Bo™nt; 
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these preparatory schools at about eight years of age^ and 
remain there until they are eleven, twelve, or thirteen years. 
They then sit foi the entrance examination to the public 
school, and, if successful, pass into the junior school The 
curriculum of this junior school is generally the same for all 
I boys, and includes Scnptuie, English subjects, French, Latin, 

and Mathemalics Greek is taken up in this school by bo}s 
piepanng foi the classical side of the semoi school At the 
Manchrstei Gramm ir School even in this junioi portion of the 
school theie is a divcigence of studies fiom the commencement 
This early specialisation is felt to be unfortunate, and 
attempts are being made in many schools to prolong the 
common studies of the school as far as possible 
We ha\e already pointed out that these schools have a 
classical curriculum as a core, with “sides” for modern and 
scientific needs. 

Some of the public schools, such as Eton, Winchester, and 
CharterhoubL, ha\e no iL^jUlar modun * sides” Ihe otheis 
I'uue, as a rule, modem sidws bt Pauls, howc\cr, has not, 
but onl\ a suuice side, at the Cit) of London School 

thtie aie clissmal, modem, and science sides 

The following time table will bung out the essential featuus 
of the woik of these schools — 
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iic>!is, PMnxisii c on^icLr.iblc control on tlic runicuia of these 

fecLooI''. 

I'riL- War iiffn anb. Atlacraltyj b’’ their rcquirenienls for 
adiiiiss'on to Wo Sandhui'^t, and the Brfiafinia, 

4. Toe ( hil Se^aice CJuiKir by their ref|ii!remenlb 
for adrais'-’on to the Indian ana Ilonie Ci\il Ser\ice. 

In caking iii) cjf ..j bthool ihito sides is apt to lead to 
dissipation of forri'S. 'Mouc.verj this ^ arly separation of boys 
destiiied for different cartels is unfoitanate. The corporate 
unity of school life is higely lo^i. Early specialisation is 
engendered. Too often, indeed, the modern side becomes 
the receptacle of the mediocrities of school, and its product 
is far inferior, as a rule, in intellectual skill to that of the 
classical side, llie school life of the boy on the modern side 
of the cla}%schooi is often too short for any really valuable 
training, 

To obviate these defects as hrr as possible, tlie boys are 
grouped for certain subjetts according to their attainments. 
Such subjects are mathematics, science, and sometimes modern 
languages ; so that although a hoy may be in the third form 
for classics and English subjects, he may be in the fourth sei 
for mathematics and second sii for science. 

This grouping has a double effect — it makes the classifica- 
tion of boys more elastic and appropriate, and tends to pro- 
mote the common fellowship of the school Further, it is 
economical 

In other schools the organisation is dependent upon the 
adoption of the system of “electives’’ or alternatives, which we 
iKUiced in the Anierican high school Tliis choice of 
electives is reslrii ted not by pedagogic reasons, but by the 
rcsoiiiees of the school. In one school Latin has as an alter- 
native diawiiig! In another school the system of electives is 
absolutely unresiiicted, and each boy may have a curriculum 
peculiar to himself. To oiniate the more glaring dangers of 
sucl) a system, the boys have special tutors, whose duty it is 
to watch over and coiiuhcl them during their school life. 

The American system of “ electives ” has this to be said for 
it, that it is primarily designed to carry out in the school the 
democratic ideal of the people, and to allow free play for self- 
development and the growth of individuality. It was adopted 
for social and is justified largely by philosophical reasons, 
whether these be good or bad* In England the corresponding 
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system is often adopted sullenly and in deference to outside 
pressure. No endeavour is made to provide a philosophical 
basis for the English system. 

The teaching of languages, both ancient and modern, in 
the average English school is based upon a thorough and 
mechanical grounding in grammar, which often succeeds 
in making the whole subject extremely distasteful to boys, 
and killing any possible interest they might once have 
taken in these subjects. The doctrine of mental training, of 
developing the memory, etc., by endless weary exercises, is 
unquestioned even to-day in many secondary schools. 

I'he comparatively modern pedagogic idea of making in- 
struction interesting and pleasant has so far only reached the 
school playground, where its effects are of the happiest. We 
may perhaps hope that equally happy will be the results when 
that idea has penetrated the class-room of the secondary school 
Something is indeed done to increase the interest of the 
lessons in the top forms of the school, and in the sixth the 
classical lesson is often the centre of a series of wide and 
learned excursions into many fields of learning. These are 
admirable, and not only serve to fill up the many lacunm of a 
purely classical training, but make the atmosphere of the class- 
room like unto that of life, and facilitate the adjustment of the 
pupil to his environment. 

Although the vast majority of boys leave these schools with 
but a poor knowlt‘dge of Latin and Greek, yet a few, the 
best of the wh///, compare in their classical ability with the 
!}est fruit of the Gymnasium or i.ycdc. These develop into 
the classical scholars of Oxford and Cambridge, and worthily 
maintain the renown of their old school They, like the ripe 
fruit of the Gymnasium and Lycee, are but a small fraction 
of the total number of boys in the school In all three 
schools “ many are called but few are chosen.^' Between these 
three boys, the classical scholar of the public school, 

the j^ycce, and Gymnasium, abler writers must judge. It is 
said that the public-school boy’s knowledge of Greek is deeper 
than that of his rivals ; but, on the other hand, the gymnasiast 
will have some knowledge of science and modern languages, 
and the French boy will have the best style.” Curiously 
enough, too, all three will, from experience, know the uses of 
m7/s / 

All three schools, by their social prestige, attract a vast 
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iitimher of boys whose a!)ilitiis are quite unable to sei/e the 
intellectual achantaj^es of the place, and who might develop 
into w'orthy citizens were they sent to a school of different 
intellectual calibre. How'ovtn they have their use; it is by 
their sacrifice that the few elect ones aain. They may become 
ilMd^sh and half-educated men, but they have the satisfaction 
of knowing that by their ii responsiveness they allowed the 
school freedom to give of its best to the chosen ones. They 
have all tlic sclilsh satisfaction of self-sacrifice. 

Of the teaching of English subjects, little need or can be 
said. They arc either neglected or deliberately snubbed. 
The secondary schools are in some ways the most unpatriotic 
schools in the land. Instead of saturating their boys with 
English ideas and ideals, and training them to appreciate the 
noble literature of their own land, they feed them with the 
somewhat doubtful ideals of Rome and Athens. In place of 
Shakespeare, Milton, Tennyson, and Riiskin, they enthrone 
Cmsar, Ovid, and 1'erence. If good Englishmen are bred in 
these schools, it is in spite of, not because of, the food they get 
there. 

In the teaching of science considerable vaiiety prevails. 
Nearly all the better schools are provided with laboratories — 
and the others with apologies I In noaily all the schools 
taking science, chemistry is the favourite and first science 
taken up, though there can be no question that from every 
point of view a course in physics should precede the course in 
clieniisiry. The course in chemistry may be, if the master is 
conservative, of the old test-tubing kind; if the master is 
progressive, then the course will probably be based on hemistlc 
principles. In any case, only a fraction of the boys ever take 
up practical science. 'Fins is fortunate for those who do, as 
they get more of the teacher’s attention tliereby.^ 

^ Piofesor End Barnes, in an adchess delivered a little while ago in 
London, touched uptm the work of the^c schools, and o{ their choice of 
ciirrkuhmi. His views are intciesting, because he is a distinguished 
Amedcan educatoi, with a heaity hatred of all caste’* in education:— 

Eton, Winchcater, and other large public schools weie very sound 
Institutions fmm the point of view ot the object they had to accomplish. 
The hoy learned how to command by being taught how to obey. All 
strong rule must rest on self-coutiol, and the English aristocrat knew that. 
So his boy was pushed and bullied into subjection, nut by a higher 
authority, but by his own fellow.s and equals; and just when he was in 
danger of losing his .spirit, and becoming submissive instead of merely 
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State control of the professions, but it is maintained from other 
liiotiveb. Until this open competition of examining bodies is 
abolished the English school will suffer, and still more will the 
English child. 

it \\ould indeed appear as if the first step to be taken in any 
organising of secondary education is the abolition of these, 
numerous examining bodies. There would appear to be no 
serious objection to the examination of the finished product of 
the secondary school by a National Board of Examiners, 
containing university and profe.ssional representati\^es. This 
examination should be the entrance examination to universities, 
professioovs, and the services. It would be undesirable for the 
universities alone to undertake this work of examining, for the 
university naturally judges a school by its efficiency as a 
preparatory school for the university, regardless of the fact that 
the vast majority of the pupils do not proceed to the university. 

Moreover, the essential unity of secondary training must be 
recognised, and the independence of the school admitted. The 
secondary school is neither a professional nor a technical 
school. It is primarily neither a fitting school for the 
universities nor for the professions. It is not the business of 
this school to prepare for the professions, but for life. 

Here it is that the pupil realises bis share of the common 
heritage of national culture. Here he serves his novitiate for 
future intellectual leadership. It is in this school that the vast 
majority of cultured Englishmen first learn their privileges and 
their burdens ; and these learned, no more must be demanded 
of the school The secondary school is entitled to an 
independent life. 

'These examining bodies take no cognisance of the school life 
of the pupil, of \^hich indeed they know nothing. The teacher 
is totally ignored, Tlie teacher and examiner in Phigland are 
natural enemies, not mutual helps as they sliould be. 

The same variety of efficiency that was noticed in the 
case of tile school is observable in the case of the teacher. 
There are practically no professionally trained teachers in the 
English secondary school T’he cream of English secondary 
teachers are distinguished graduates of Oxford or Cambridge, 
wdio return after their university studies to the secondary 
school, and by natural aptitude, many experiments, a little 
pedagogic study, some recollection of their own teacher's 
methods, ultimately settle down to methods which, though 
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perhaps not based upon psychological principles, are practical 
and often successful. 

Occasionally even the heaven-sent teacher finds his way into 
the public school, and the freedom from prescription and 
professional tradition leaves him at liberty to develop into a 
gicat teacher. For these we may be thankful — the good they 
do lives after them. 

e owe a debt, too, to the system, or absence of system, 
which allows the growth of such master spirits. Is not too 
much ascribed to training? In England the effect of the 
little professional training received at the primary normal 
school is slight. What the trained primary teachers generally 
bring front the training college is a wider culture, a broader 
horhon. The ellect of the slight professional training received 
IS not ahvays happy. In any case, it does not seriously modify 
their pi actice. Either their own conservatism or the environ- 
ment in which they find themselves compels them to revert very 
largely to the methods of their pupil-teacher, pre-college days. 
The influence of the professional training of the college on the 
school practice is almost negligible. Hence the persistence of 
methods of teaching which teachers themselves are the first 
to admit are pernicious and mechanical. Methods are in 
vogue in the schools w'iiich have been denounced in the 
training college for a generation. In Germany, on the other 
hand_, so comprehensive and thorough has the pedagogic 
training of the primary teacher been, that it has resulted in a 
rematkably high standard of leaching, but a singularly uniform 
one. 1 hei e is no variety in German teachers; they are cast in 

seifhehrr’rl^' f ^ initiative, resource, and 

sell iHip, a lack of responsiveness to modern demands. Their 

professional training has produced a high professional spirit, it 
is true; but it has produced, too, a detachment from life. Thev 
are not of the peopk. Reforms will never come from within 
reformers in the pedagogic world has gone: 

I oebe! has left no successor. The majority of German teimhers 

ove neither hrocbel nor Herbait— for they are not popular in 
the training colleges. p-j^uiar m 

In our own Hud, too, where are the giants of English 
pedagogy found? Are they products of thi normal school 
Liberty and freedom are the breath of life of the teacher and 
his school. Is It possible to train a teacher in a normal school 
without sacnlicmg his individuality? Perhaps, but that is for 
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the future to prove. Our own impression is that the method 
of training the secondary teacher of Germany is the plan that 
best pieserves the individuality and liberty of the teacher. 

In England probably some of the best teaching is being 
done in the secondary schools; so, too, is some of the worst 
After all, more important than any training, is a mastery of 
the subject and the teaching disposition — skill is silver, but 
sympathy is golden. The highest type of teaching is charac- 
terised by resource, enthusiasm, knowledge, and sympathy; 
and of these the training college can supply one only. 

“Call me conservative,” said Professor Munsterberg to a 
meeting of schoolmasters, “call me reactionary, cal! me 
ignorant, but I adhere to my belief, that the individual teacher, 
for his teaching methods, does not need any scientific 
psychology, and that tact and sympathy and interest are more 
important for him than all the twenty-seven psychological 
laboratories of this country.” 1893-94, p. 438.) 

We have already said something as to the qualifications of 
the English secondary teachers. Of the qualifications of the 
majority of the teachers of the poorer schools no general 
statement is possible. There is no other profession in England 
so burdened by charlatans as this. Even the head-masters of 
some of these schools are not ashamed to tack wilfully deceiving 
symbols to their names, which excite the awe of the ignorant 
and the scorn of the intelligent 
The salaries of secondary teachers vary from that of a 
respectable housemaid to that of a bishop or a premier, The 
average salary of assistant-masters in endowed scliools is given 
as annum. From the pecuniary point of view, the 

plums of the profession (excepting, of course, the head master- 
ships) are the house-masterships; but it is not altogether a 
satisfactory state of things that, even in the pulfiic scliools, a 
comfortable competence can only be obtained by combining 
the duties of lodging-house keeper with those of teacher. 
Although the schemes drawn up by the Charity Commissioners 
for endowed schools generally contain a clause empowering 
the granting of pensions to teachers, this clause is rarely put 
into forced 

The status of English secondary teachers varies enormously, 
but generally speaking is distinctly lower than in France or 

At Eton and some other schools the old fellowship fiinds Ijave been 
ailllsed for pensions. 
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liernmny. The fact is that outside the best schools there is 
praeticaliy no profession of teaching, nor will there be until 
teachers are properly registered, organised, and professionally 
trained. At present, less emphasis is often paid to the academic 
than to the athletic qualifications of a candidate. 

The insecurity of tenure, to which reference has been made, 
is a serious obstacle to the growth of a true professional spirit, 
and the fact must be recognised that at present the mem- 
bers of another profession monopolise the best posts in 
the English secondary school. These children of light in old 
days monopolised the pleasant places in the land. They have 
been diplomatists, warriors, premiers, courtiers, preachers, and 
schoolmasters. Dut time has been unkind to them, and to- 
day they iiave left but the two last vocations. It would be 
better for the school were they content with the Church, 

Finally, let us consider what these schools have done and 
can do for England. So great is the diversity, so varied the 
opporiiiiiities of the secondary school, that it is impossible, 
except in the most general terms, to summarise the work they 
arc doing. Where freedom is so complete, there is room for 
the best and for the worst of schools. 

This liberty is characteristic ^ the freedom of the English 
school is not seen elsewhere. 

This school has placed character-building as its main aim, 
and for this purpose it has utilised to the full the national 
gcaiiiis for free play. jMore stress is laid here on right living 
than on right thinking. 

This is all to the good. But liberty such as this engenders 
licence. The intellectual side of tlie school training is too 
often mediocre in quality and meagre in quantity. This 
has necessarily affected adversely the growth of a full, rich 
character. The truth that discipline may and can only be 
complete through knowledge is not recognised. The practical 
tendency of the national character, always looking for results, 
has resulted in the present tyranny of examinations over the 
schools. While this school has avoided many of the evils 
of the French and German, it has serious evils of its own. 
Unfortunately, its critics forget that it has virtues too. 

The public schools have held the true faith of education in 
a world of heresy. While the schoolmasters of other lands 
have been instructing, the public-school master has been edu- 
cating. That the primary purpose of school training is the 
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development of character, and only secondly the development 
of intellectual power— that character is first and intellect 
second in the purposes of school training — it is this truth, 
and the holding fast to this truth, for which we have to thank 
our public schoolsd 

Education is a growth from within — an unfolding of dis- 
position, self-revelation.2 It is a development of the power 
of right Judgment, depending upon an intimate knowledge of 
the phenomena of life and nature. Like all power it is de- 
veloped by use and extended by experience — by knowledge. 
The public school is a social organism — it is a world in minia- 
ture, just as the I.ycee is a prison in miniature. Here this power 
of right judgment is developed by daily use, and extended by 
daily experience. In other schools more stress is laid upon 
the acquisition of knowledge than the development of right 
judgment, but in the best public schools cLiracter is the 
avowed aim. “ Public schools, in which the aim was to form 
character faithfully, would return the children in due time to 
their parents, tvorth more than their weight in goid’^ (John 
Ruskin). 

There is a limit to the amount of useful, usable know- 
ledge. Too much knowledge is worse than too little. An 
organism can easily be overtrained, both intellectually and 
physically. Nature revenges herself for excessive intellectual 
development by physical sterility. The future of a people 
is dependent more upon its intellectual idlers than upon its 
intellectual workers. The smafit of one generation is succeeded 
by the fool of the next. There is a rotation of crops in the 
intellectual as in the agricultural world, and a period for 
recuperation is as indispensable in the one as in the other. 
The land must lie follow in order to recover itself. 

The future lies with the nation of animals, not with the 
nation of philosophers. 

Not learning, hut the power of learning, is the best gift of 
the school to the pupil If the school has failed to kill the 

^ “ The idolatry of knowlcdf’c must ptnish, or education canni>t begin. 
Nolde dw racier— this is %\hat our teadieri> must strive for in their pupilsd^ 
(Thring in Rawiislcy’n IJfeX 

p i*iduraiion, briefly, is the leading human souls to what is best, and 
making what is best out ot them; and tliat tlicse two objects aie always 
obtainable together, and l>y the same means; that the training which 
makes men in thfftmlves also makes them most serviceable to 

otlicrsd* r€tua\ ni., Appendix vii.) 
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I love of learning in its pupil, that is good; if it has failed 

to make him intellectually conceited, that is better; if it has 
kindied a divine unrest in his soul, then that is best 

It has done its noblest task when, in place of intellectual 
satiety, it produces intellectual hunger, 
j “ If the young Englishman knows but little when he leaves 

j school, he at any rate has not lost the desire and the power of 

I learning ; he does not imagine, like the French Bachelier, that 

» he knows everything; he knows not that mental exhaustion 

produced in the most ardent spirits by rushing through our 
over-weighted curricula..” {Les Professions en Angleterre^ 
p. 249.) 

Better than knowledge is power, and character than intellect 
It is this truth, that education is not a process of developing 
intellectual skill, but that it is a growth in self-consciousness, 
in the power of right judgment, in character, that our public 
schoolmasters have grasped and held fast to. It is as easy to 
show the intellectual inferiority of these schools to other 
schools as it is to demonstrate their superiority as training 
fields for the battle of life. 

If so much can be .said of the work of these schools 
with their present hybrid, inadequate, and unsuitable cur- 
ricula, what might England not hope for from such schools, 
were the curriculum a real one and in harmony with the 
environment ? 

This old-world curriculum, and the monastic atmosphere 
ot the cIass-n)om, would, if not corrected by the life of the 
playing fields and the beautiful home-life of the good “ house,” 
produce the social anachronisms that other schools are turning 
out But, as we have indicated, it is fortunate that the 
inteileciua! training of the school leaves but transitory traces 
on the character. It is because the instruction is so meagre 
i that the education is so good. 

Were the intellectual side of the school work as keenly 
responsive to life’s needs as is the physical training, these 
would be peerless schools. In time perhaps the schools will 
dethrone these old-world idols, and take to themselves the 
gods of to-day. Then will they be truly national schools, 
where the ideals will no longer be those of a social caste, 
but of a people, and wliere the intellectual aristocracy of 
England, drawn from the best, not necessarily the noblest 
blood, shall receive that training which is its right, and 
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for'^t^* blessed privilege of the community to provide 

W’hen we review this heterogeneous collection of secondary 
schools, comprising schools unequalled for true training and 
alro schools unequalled for utter inefficiency, the necessity of a 
robust faith in English common-sense is felt. That England 
can much longer tolerate this dissipation of energy, lack 
Of oiganisation, and flourishing charlatanism, is impossible, 
ine national need is organisation and redistribution of 
present resources, a conversion of many of the local pscudo- 
cassical schools into efficient and modern day-schools, with a 
curriculum responsive to the needs of to-day and based upon 
pnilo&ophical principles. ^ 

1 he passage^ too, from primary to higher education must be 
made possible. There is no educational ladder in democratic 
i^ngland. I he elementary schoolboy reaches the uni- 
versity gets there via the higher-grade school, polytechnic, or 

thk'r^Ir ‘‘’S secondary school. The lack of 

this ladder is a dead loss to the community. 

V'ithout this deliberately handicaps itself in the 

tcrr fo? h- portion of its 

in thf ^'^^rt of the brain material 

r,r,r. o“bb- /I supply of intellectual capacity is the only 
"^rtonal capital. England is surely not so rich that 
she can refuse to sift the ore from the matiix but reject both, 
oipf ^ intellectual attainments of different nation- 

alities. It IS important to remember that national aptitudes for 
O"o™ously> and that these aptitudes have in 
a babits. The Geiman is by nature 

a student, he picks up knowledge as a chicken picks up seed. 

“ I'"'' Inlrtuluctinn to M. Leclerc’s, lioolc, 
child’s hi; id with inform c ‘nil .uni of education is not to fill the 
n > i t ide fOT 1’“^ ‘I- " ‘^'^vclop nn 

goes on throughout life.*^ In 

.and eniiching the prograiWra’ “"itTnidf ib directed to niodcini;,ing 

incohemnt Tiitl Englanil, on the other hand, despite 

Ss Vnnni curucula, the schools obtain extramdioary 

general fniestions than*" cultured, less able to speak upon 

Ignorance thev l*ienchmen, but as compensation for their 

tdasticity, and so ire they have great menial 
not bear sathkd bm tin? studies ; finally, they have 
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His power of absorption is prodigious, and of assimilation 
equally great He prowls about seeking knowledge like a dog 
for bones in a mixen. Nothing comes amiss to his capacious 
maw. In fact, the world is being seriously put to it to find 
food for this voracious animal He is driven to seek for 
inlellectiial food in all sorts of odd corners of the universe. 
He turns up with all kinds of unusual morsels, curious tit-bits 
111 his jaw. 

How can one compare this people with another which has 
itcier taken kindly to books, has never been students, and has 
' always been infinitely more interested in sport and play than 

In books ? The English people have never been, and probably 
never will be, a nation of thinkers. They love knowledge, it is 
true, but more as amateurs than piofessionals. Their sphere 
is the I’lorld of action, and their forte the power of will, of 
character. Their ideal is the explorer, the warrior, or the 
statesman — not the philosopher or Hfftrateur, And yet this 
people of action— who as a nation place character before 
intellect — has given the world philosophers and writers who 
have no peers. Is it not strange that Shakespeare, the 
: supreme gift of England to the intellectual heritage of the 

universe, was himself but little learned — was indeed but a 
poor scholar — yet his works are the delight of that intellectual 
people the Germans? If the only knowledge really possessed 
by a people is that which has entered into the fibre of the 
common faith, tlien indeed to-day Shakespeare is German, 
^ and not Engli.^h. They have the best of title-deeds, namely, 

possession. 

Indeed, it is impossible to do more than appraise these 
national virtues and defects according to our prejudices. 
Even such statements as we have committed ourselves to 
above are extremely vague and general Surely Germany has 
given to the world some of the greatest characters in history 
and England some of the greatest intellects. Where so rugged 
a character as Luther, or so massive an intellect as Newton? 

It has often been pointed out that the ideal combination is 
character and intellect, and that the aim of our English 
schools should be the development of intellect. Unfortunately, 

< these national idiosyncrasies are fairly persistent, and school 

j life is unlikely to modify them seriously. Moreover, may not 

* such a highly intellectual training be prejudicial to the best 

^ ^ characteristics of the race ? Is it not more reasonable to look 
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for development along those lines which bring out the special 
aptitude of the Saxon ? 

We must, I think, be content to go on lagging behind the 
Teuton in inteliectuai capacity, and trusting to our own 
special gifts, which have never yet played us false in the 
struggle. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XIL 

THE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS OF WALES. 

While England thus a\vaits the touch of the magiciaiPs wand, 
her little neighbour Wales, with a freer hand perhaps, and 
certainly with a fuller faith, equips herself with an organised 
system of secondary schools. Wales is, in many ways, admirably 
suited as an experimental station for England, and the com- 
parative success of the Welsh system has done more for 
English secondary education than all the propaganda of 
pedagogues and politicians. Before the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Act, Wales, with the exception of a few favoured spots, 
was destitute of efficient secondary schools. 

The Committee of 1880 found that the number of boys who 
were in secondary schools was: — in endowed grammar schools, 
1,540; in proprietary schools, 209; in private schools, 2,287; 
total, 4,036, Of the scholars in endowed schools, only one- 
third were taught any natural science, and about the same 
num!)cr were taught Greek. Of the private schools, it is 
doubtful how many, if any, were secondary schools at alb 
The total endowment available for secondary schools for 
boys was in 1B80 ;^i2,788. For eight years afterwards, the 
friends of Welsh education urged incessantly the needs of the 
people, and in 1889 these efforts were crowned with success. 

The County Council was selected as the local authority 
rather than the School Board, for two reasons— first, even in 
Wales, there are many areas that have no school boards; and 
second, the area covered by many of these boards is much 
too small for educational efficiency. The County ("oundl acts 
through a committee constituted mainly of its own members. 
This committee is the county governing body, and its duties 
mainly relate to the financial administration of the schools. 
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As a result of this Act, which has now been in existence for 
twelve years, Wales to-day possesses 95 schools with 7,668 
scholars, of whom 3,876 are boys, and 3,792 are girls. There 
has been a regular and continuous increase in these numbers 
annually. Thus the number of pupils was in — 



Boys. 

Girls. 

1894 

300 

193 

189s 

1,164 

644 

1896 

1,913 

1,484 

1897 

3,420 

3,007 

1900 

3J99 

3,646 


Of the schools, 22 are for boys only, 22 for girls only, 44 are 
dual, and 7 mixed. The dual school is a school under one 
head teacher, but there are separate departments for boys 
and girls; however, co-education is arranged for, and largely 
utilised in such schools. In mixed schools the sexes are 
educated together. This Welsh system is unique. It is largely 
a system of rural secondary schools, and in America alone are 
there schools of a comparable character. After considerable 
discussion, the policy of bringing the school to the children 
rather than bringing the children to the school was deliberately 
adopted.^ Even as it is, the school district, which is the area 
from which the school is fed, is often very extensive, and were 
it not for the very liberal number of scholarships and bursaries 
annually awarded, it would be impossible for many of the 
children to attend school. The scholarships and bursaries 
have an aggregate value of £13.7^1, The schools are day- 
sthooh, but provision is made for boarders, and in loox there 
WtTC 355. 

I he age of the scholars is gradually increasing. At present 
(1901) about 55 per cent, are between 12 and 15 years of age; 
6 per cent are under 12; 9 per cent, are over 17 : and 30 per 
cent, are between 15 and 17. Over 75 per cent, of these pupils 
come from primary schools; and of the undergraduates of the 
Welsh universities, a very large proportion come from these 
educational ladder is complete in 

1 here areonly nine of these schools at present not in permanent 
and modern premises. ^ Eighty-six schools are in well-equipped 
and often beautiful buildings, and ere long the remaining nine 
Will have also fallen into line. A sum of nearly £Bo,ooo was 
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voluntarily subscribed by the Welsh people to the building of 
tlie^e schools, and this sum does not include gifts of sites, etc 
The cost of each scholar’s silting has been over ;£2o. 

Most of these schools have laboratories for practical work 
and workshops for manual training, and all have large play* 
grounds, and sometimes playing-fields. These schools are 
supported largely by the Imperial Treasury, which altogether 
contributes annually about ;^4750oo.i The local county rate 
of Id, in the pound amounts to about 9,000; whilst from 
endowments the annual income is nearly ^10,000. Thus 
an annual sum of over ;^7 5,000 is raised. 

Tuition fees vary in different counties, from ^£2 up to ;£i2 
per annum. In no case do these fees cover the cost of educa- 
tion, and the result of the recent enormous increase of pupils 
is that the work of the schools is being seriously handicapped 
by lack of funds. Probably a fuither sum of quite ^30,000 
will be needed to ensure the permanent efficiency of the schools. 
Many of them, particularly in North Wales, are very small, and 
therefore expensive. There is an average of eighty pupils to 
each school, but many of them have between 25 and 50 pupils; 
for example, in l^lontgomeryshirc there are on an average 44 
pupils, and in Pembrokeshire 50 pupils in each school, 
whereas in Glamorganshire there are 119 pupils in each school 

The central authority for the examination and inspection of 
these schools is the Central Welsh Board, a federated body, 
made up as follows :--*County Councils appoint 21, county 
governing bodies 26, head-masters and head-mistresses of county 
schools 5, teachers of public elementary schools 5, university 
bodies 14, principals of the university colleges 3, co-opted 
members 6; total 80. 

This body meet.s twice annually in different towns, but the 
!)ulk of the work devolves upon the executive committee. 
How much of this body’s work is administration, and how 
much inspection and examination, may be gathered from, the 
fo!.lowing figures Average cost of examination per pupil 
enrolled, Ss. 3d. ; average cost of inspection per pupil enrolled, 
2S, rod.; average cost of administration per pupil enrolled, 
3$. 4d, This democratic Board of Education is an experiment. 
Such a system of administration undoubtedly develops a con- 
siderable amount of popular interest, but it may lend itself 

^ l^amely, Local Taxation Act, ^^38,000; Trcai»ury grant, £19,000=: 
iihooo, 
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more readily to the arts of the demagogue than to those of 
the pedagogue. The schools are inspected and also examined 
annually. This examination takes place in July, and is con- 
ducted by examiners appointed by the Board. The examination 
is written and oral The lower classes are examined orally 
only. Thus in 1901, 3,656 pupils underwent a written 
examination, and 2,974 an oral only. This examination is 
^ confined to the work set forth in certain schedules. These 

to schedules are annually despatched by the Central Board to the 

head teachers and local managers, who will accept them or 
J submit an alternative scheme. 

i Although an endeavour is made to secure elasticity, economy 

compels a considerable uniformity in the work of the schools. 
The Board has also instituted an examination for certificates — 
junior, senior, and honours — and these are accepted as “equiva- 
lent values’' by many other examining bodies. In 1901 there 
were 796 Junior, 4S3 senior, and 162 honours certificates 
I awarded. There is a considerable variety in the curriculum, 

but it is felt that there is room for development in this 
direction. In ail these schools Scripture, Latin, French, 
mathematics, and English language and history are taught; in 
, most of them, chemistry, geography, music, drill, and drawing 

find a place in the curriculum ; and for girls, cookery, needlework, 
and domestic economy are usually taken, but, unfortunately, 
often at the expense of natural science. Greek is taught in 
» onc-fuurth of the sctiools, and Welsh in about half; German is 

l| I taught in a few schools, and Spanish in one. It has been felt 

^ I that the obligation to teach Latin in all the schools is a heavy 

f burden on some of the rural schools, and in Wales, as in 

America, the possibility of giving a secondary pupil a sound 
linguistic training, limited to the mother tongue, is being 

1 seriously considered. These schools have 73 head-masters 

and 22 head-mistresses, and all of these are graduates of 
umversitms, or have passed examinations of equal academic 
value. There are jSo assistant-masters, and 195 assistant- 
mistresses, and of these 55 per cent, are graduates of uni- 
versities, and all of them have well-recognised academic 
diplomas. There is one teacher to every 16 pupils in these 
schools. The average salary of a head-master is ^276, and of 
I a head-mistress The average salary of assistant-masters 

j IS nearly of mistresses a little over It Is unwise 

I to express an opinion on this system, which is as yet only some 
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SIX or seven years old. The present is not the time for ex- 
travagant culog}-, or sweeping criticism, but for suspended 
from™\\Vkh^^' us trust that Welsh educators, as distinguished 
from \\e!sh cducaiwutsis, will dare much, and that, casting 
a.side the tradition^ reverence for examinations they have' iir^ 

^ neighbours, they will allow these 

schools to become true expressions of the national genius. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 

In his book on The Chili and Childhood in Folk-thought, 
Dr. Chamberlain quotes a description of the education of a 
boy and girl among the Dakota Indians: — “Under the care of 
the father and grandfather the boy learns to shoot, hunt, and 
fish, is told tales of war and daring exploits, and, ‘ when he is 
fifteen or si.xteen, joins the first war party and comes back with 
an eagle feather in his head, if he is not killed and scalped by 
the enemy.’ Among the amusements he indulges in are foot- 
races, horse-racing, ball playing,” etc. Another branch of his 
education is thus described: “In the long winter evenings, 
while the fire burns brightly in the centre of the lodge and 
the men are gathered in to smoke, he hears the folklore and 
legends of his people from the lips of the older men. He 
learns to sing the love songs and the war-songs of the genera- 
tions gone by. There is no new path for him to tread, but he 
firllows in the old ways. He becomes a Dakota of the Dakota. 
His .armour is consecrated by sacrifices, and offerings, and 
vows, lie sacrifices and prays to the stone god, and learns to 
hold up the pipe to the so-called (heat Spirit. He is killed 
iind m.ide^ alive again, and thus is initiated into the mysteries 
and [iioinises of the mystery dance. He becomes a successful 
hunter and warrior, and what he does not know is not worth 
knowing for a Dakota. His education is finished 1 ” 

And of the education of a girl he tells us : — “She plays 
with her made-child or doll Just as children in other lands do 
\'cry soon she learns to take care of the baby, to watch over 
it in the lodge, or carry it on her back, while the mother is 
away for wood or dressing buffalo robes. Little girl as she is 
she is sent to the brook or lake for water. She has her little 
work-bag with awl and sinew, and learns to make small 
moccasins as her mother makes large ones. Sometimes 
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sbe goes with her mother to the wood and brings home her 
little bundle of sticks. When the camp moveSj she has her 
small pack as her mother carries the large one, and this pack 
is sure to grow larger as her years increase. When the corn Is 
planting, the little girl has her part to perform. If she cannot 
use the hoe yet, she can at least gather off the old corn-stalks. 
Then the garden is to be watched while the God-given maize 
is growing. And when the harvesting comes the little girl is 
glad for the corn-roasting. And so her young life runs on. 
She learns bead-work and ornamenting with porcupine quills, 
embroidering with ribbons, painting, and all the arts of 
personal adornment which serve as attraction to the other 
sex.'^ 

This distinction between the education of boy and girl is 
found, not only amongst all primitive communities, but among 
the most highly civilised peoples of to-day. The difference is 
that the boy is educated for the active life of the community, 
while the girl is educated for the duties of the home and 
maternity. In Germany, and to a considerable extent in 
France and England, public opinion inclines to the belief that 
it is the duty of the State to educate its girls for home duties 
and for companionship with men. Educate the girls by all 
means, they argue, but the aim of this education must be a 
more intelligent and riper motherhood. 

In America, and to some extent in other laiids, however, it 
is held that women have a right to womanhood. Women are 
the equals, not the handmaids, of men. They have a social 
and legal right to a full development in their own wa}^ 
Woman is different from, not inferior to, man. 

There is no subject more full of pitfalls to the unwary— -no 
subject so saturated with mihuudorstandings as this. We 
have, on the one hand, appeals to the maternal instincts of 
women. Women are told that the one end of womanhood is 
motherhood. Unfortunately, the social life of to-day permits 
barely half the women to justify this saying. Whzt of the 
others? Besides, in what way does a more cuiiiired woman* 
hood mean the sacrifice of motherhood ? 

There is indeed no more beautiful picture than this of the 
mother and child. !^Iotherhood is the noblest of priesthoods. 
Yet, though many be called, but few are chosen. Beside 
these sacred duties” of motherhood, there are the equally 
“sacred duties” of fatherhood. Yet man does not allow 
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latter to interfere with his mental growth. Men indeed 
preac'h the gospel of altruism and get their women to^prac- i; 

tisc il. f 

On the other haiid, wc hear passionate rhodoinontades on \ 

llie so-called siil'ijertion of women. Yet a little thought will I 

ron\iiicc the impartial observer that in modern democratic | 

, States such as England or America, it is absurd to speak of 

i the subjection of women. Of course women feel many social 

fchtraints— so do men— but that is due to the innate conserva- 
tism of all human societies, which is one of the main bulwarks 
of such societies. The fact is, that in modern civilised 
States, the‘ great ronservative force is woman, and if social or 
political riglits arc withheld from wmmen, the power with- 
holding them is woman, nut man. Women’s rights are not 
granted because the majority of women do not'want them. 

Of course men — some men — like to be persuaded that they 
tlicmstdves are the villains of the piece, whereas they are in 
truth marionettes, whose movements are controlled by their 
womankind— we speak of the average here— not those heroes 
of real life who brook no interference with the stern freedom 
of their opinhms. Woman— admittedly one of the finest of 
politicians, lilessed with abundance of tact and common-sense 
- -could obtain to-morrow whatever she desired, 

I Wiiman may indeed be said,” lemarks Chamberlain, “ to 

i have nursed her children, domesticated animals, and tamed man 
witfi eiiiuil skill and wisdom. Iwen amid the wild emotion of 
the sexual congress she has ruled the physically stronger by 
: her wit and hvv luinianit}*. KSome have imchivalrotisly added 

* that, while busied with drawing man away from the ape and 

j the brute, she has not altogether eliminated the tiger 

I from herhclf, anil that, in some respects, she has proved 

I a bottci leader than exemplar. Fhe conduct of women 

I bftards their own sex has often furnished weapons for such 

f argumenlsA ^ 

s I his discussion of the education of women is invariably 

confined to the field of higher education. It is generally 
admitted^ that ail clnldrcn, boys and girls, must receive 
^ the madicum ot education provided in the primary school 
; but contention arises directly the girl has obtained that 

and cries for more. It would seem to us that if primary 

f 

^ Chnuilicrlain, T/je Child, p. 463. 
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education is good, and indeed necessary for all girls and boys 
some further education is necessary for some girls, as it is for 
some boys. 

To argue such a point as this seems futile; it seems like 
arguing for the sphericity of the earth. Still such antiquated 
opinions are strongly held, and there are hundreds of people 
to-day who sincerely believe that the education of the masses 
was one of the greatest crimes of the nineteenth century 
This higher education of women is absolutely essential to thp 
safety and progress of the State. 

It is true that education can never regenerate a raee— it can 
never make good citizens out of gamins. The social salvation 
of the State is more dependent upon better houses better 
food, better clothing, and better faiths than on any better 
system of education. T he school is a conserving, not a 
reforming force. There we secure what we possessf’ There 
we receive our share of the national inheritance. 

It is in the home that the momentous variations in character 
are produced. It is at the mother’s knee that those character- 
istics develop which in the fulness of time may sway multitudes 
and shake empires. School, at least the good school has a 
powerful influence on the formation of character, but that 
influence tends to be of an equalising nature: it modifies 
the more pronounced characteristics. School is unkind to 
individuality; hence the intense individuality of the charactf.!- 
is not modified by a school training.^ 

This influence of the good school is admirable from the 
social point of view, regrettable from the individual stand 
point. However, it is generally admitted that genius develops 
at home, not in the school; and there is an unmistakable 
tendency apparent to-day amongst educators to facilitate "the 


_ ’ Those ch-sracters often have exlraorilinaiy denlh. hut Iirl- 
The .school should cicate in its pupils a many-sided interest in life 
whole world should appeal to them, not patches of it. This is'one 
matures compcns.-itions; the wide placid stream has a beautiful apiiar- 
ance often, but lacks depth and foice— the Alpine tonent r£m, 
tumultuously from the glacier, excites wonder and admiration hy^ h s 
depth and impetuosity tint! force. So in lile those great deep soul/that 
have moved men ounard, that have lifted us to the stars, iow nwrow 
and unsympathetic and bigoted they are! They are deep and narrST 
impetuous and unsympathetic, strong and sometimes even mdv 
cannot do without them-hut how much muie heauliful would thei be if 
their sympathies and were wider ? ^ “ 
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growth of individuality in the school It is being recog- 
nised that, even from the communal point of view, this 
levelling influence is not economic. The two schools — 
home and school — must, it is recognised, work in harmony. 
How impoitant, the!i, to the community is it that this other 
sctmol— the more important school — the home, should be as 
^ efficient as possible ! ^ The mothers of our future leaders — 
I our future intellectual aristocracy — must, indeed, be as highly 
ec|uipped for their task as possible. To them the State looks 
for its supply of national capital— for its supply of brain 
mater laL 

'‘The history of the civilisation of our race,'" writes Zmi- 
grodzki, “ is, so to speak, ///e history of the mofker'infltmice. 
Our^ ideas of morality, justice, order, all these are simply 

fmtha-idias. The mother began our culture in that epoch 

In which, like the man, she was auiMdactic, In the epoch 
Of the Church Fathers, the highly educated mother saved our 
civilisation and gave it a new turn, and only the highly 

educated mother will save us out of the moral corruption 

of our age. I'aken individually also, we can mark the 
ennobling, elevating influence which educated mothers have 
exercised over our great men. Let us strive as much as 
possible to have highly accomplished mothers, wives, friends, 
and then the wounds which we receive in the struggle for life 
will not^ bleed as they do now.” (Quoted by Chamberlain, 
Th^ Child in Thought^ p. 50 ,) 

It may happen that tlie education of the future fathers of 
the Slate may occasionally be neglected or allowed to drift 
into quaint channels, but to neglect for one moment the 
ediKMlion of tlie future mothers of the State is to imperii 
the national existence. The best education alone is good 
enough lor giris.^ There is more promise for the future in 
the better education of girls than in all the Acts of Parliament 


for the ih^hi raie of chiklicn no tiaining in the teacher or 
mothers is conMcieied essentia!. One of the naUuai lesults is that ihl 
standard exacted amons such persons is vciy low. With them the main 
lest nl « heiher a dii hi being properly fed is that he does not die;, the 
test^that he is properly clad is that he does not freeze; the test of whether 
he ih properly taught is that he sit quietly in school and pass a sufficient 
mmiber ai examinations. As a matter of fact, it would doubtless be better 
m many^cases he should die, or staive, or remain * uninstnicted ^ 
(Oppeidwiin, I he Derekfment of t/ie C7ir7tt, p, § 4 .) 
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of these last ten years. An abierj more cultured motherhood 
means a richer, nobler manhood. It means a fuller national 
life, a deeper religious faith. 

‘*Die Kindheit von heute 
1st die Jttenschheit von morgen, 

Die Kindheit voii heute 

1st die Menschheit von gesiern.'’ 

Granted that our girls must receive as thorough a training as 
our boys, we now come to the question, Should this education 
be of the same kind ? 

We have already stated our objections to the classical 
training generally obtaining in bo}V schools, and those 
objections apply, we think, with greater force in the case of 
girls’ schools; for the professions and universities press more 
heavily upon boys than upon girls. 

The school for girls started without prejudice and with no 
traditiojis, and it is much to be regretted that the supporters of 
such schools in England had not sufficient self-confidence to 
let these schools live their own lives. They had, it was said, 
to prove to men that girls could do the same intellectual tasks, 
and had the same mental capacity as boys. Well, they have 
done that; let them now dare much and stand alone. Let our 
schools for girls now return the gift and show the other schools 
the possibilities of modern culture. 

The tendency of modern education is, as we have said, 

I to the growth of individuality ; education, it is held, is 

a growth in self-consciousness— in character. This consists 
in the cultivation of the will and the judgment. The 
I purpose of school ti tuning is to turn the inherent power 

I of judgment into right judgment But our soundness of 

* Judgment is dependent upon our knowledge of the phenomena 

j I of life. The phenomena entering into this judgment are of 

j ! two kinds — those concerned with nature and those concerned 

^ with man. Therefore the truths of nature and man should 

form the basis of the school curriculum, 'whether primary or 
secondary. The purpose of school is a training for life, whether 
that be the somewhat meagre and circumscribed life of the 
primary scholar, or the fuller, richer, and wider life of the 
secondary scholar. The essential solidarity of all school 
training must be recognised. There is no essential and 
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basic difference between the curriculum of the primary and 
scfoiidary school— the one is richer and wider than the other, 

that h all. 

1 \m basis of a modern curriculum should consist of, first, 
a scientific training, and, secondly, a humanistic training. 

The purpose of this training would be to make the world in 
which the girl li\es, this w^orld of to-day, inteiligible to her, so 
tliat she may organise her experience, however gained, from 
iBooks or teachers, and so that her power of right judgment, 
her character, may be developed. To build beautiful \ 

I characters responsive to all the varied aspects of life is the aim !■ 

of education. The women of England, of France, of Germany, | 

and of America, must needs know the world they live in — they | 

must undtTstand and love that beautiful web of phenomena I 

which nature has spun around them, and they must sympathise I 

with, and try to understand, those human hearts which 
complete and round off their lives. 

Oh, ye women of England I from the Princess of Wales to 
the simplest of you. . . . You cannot baptise your children 
lightly in those inch-deep fonts of yours, unless you baptise 
them also in the sweet waters which the great Lawgiver strikes 
forth for ever from the rocks of your native land — waters which 
a iktgan would have worshipped in their purity, and you only 
w<?rship with ^pollution. You cannot lead your children to 
these narrow, a.\e-hewn church altars of yours, while the dark 
a/urc‘ altars in heaven — the mountains that sustain your island 
throne ---- mountains on whicli a Pagan would have seen the 
powers of lieaven rest in (‘Very wreathed cloud— remain for you 
without iiiscTiption ; altars built, not to, but by an unknown 
GodA (tSname aMif /jY/eSf sec, 85.) 

The work that these girls’ schools are doing, valuable as it is, 
panic ularly for those scholars proceeding to the university, 
would be much increased in value by the adoption of a more i 

modern curriculum — one more responsive to the needs of 
to day, 

^ Before proceeding to glance at the modern system^s- of 
girls’ ^ education, we must say something as to the vexed 
ciuestioiis of the higher education of girls and the possible 
effects of this upon the future of the race, and of the co- 
education of the sexes. ^ There can be no doubt that the vast 
Ijrepoiiderance of scientific opinion is in favour of the educa- 
tion of girls, and this opinion is confirmed by the results 
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of last ten )tais. An abler, more cultured motlierhood 
mtaiib a licher, nobler manhood. It nican& a fuller national 
life, a deeper leli^ious faith. 

Die Kindheit von heute 
hi die Mcaischl.cit \on morgen, 

Die kindheit \on heute 

Ist die Meo^chlieit \on gesiein,*’ 

(Iraniud that our girls must receive as thorough a training as 
our boys, now come to the question, Should this education 
be of the some kind ? 

We have already stated our objections to the classical 
training generally obtaining in boys’ schools, and those 
objections apply, we think, with greater force in the case of 
girls’ schools; for the professions and universities press more 
heavily upon boys than upon girls. 

The school for girls started without prejudice and with no 
traditions, and it is much to be regretted that the supporters of 
such schools in England had not sufficient self-confidence to 
let these schools live their own lives. They had, it was said, 
to prove to men that girls could do the same intellectual tasks, 
and had the same mental capacity as boys. Well, they have 
done that ; let them now dare much and stand alone. Let our 
schools for girls now return the gift and show' the other schools 
the possibilities of modern culture. 

The tendency of modern education is, as \yq have said, 
to the growth of individuality ; education, it is held, is 
a growth in self-consciousness— in character. This consists 
in the cultivation of the will and the Judgment The 
purpose of sctiooi tiaining is to turn the inherent pow'cr 
of judgment into light judgment But our soundness of 
judgment is dependent upon our knowledge of the phenomena 
of life. The phenomena entering into this judgment are of 
two kinds— those concerned with nature and those concerned 
with man. Therefore the tilths of nature and man should 
form the basis of the school curriculum, whether primary or 
secondary. The purpose of school is a training for life, whether 
that* be the somewhat meagre and circumscribed life of the 
primary scholar, or the fuller, richer, and wider life of the 
secondary scholar. The essential solidarity of all school 
training must be recognised. There is no essential and 
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obtained some years ago (1890), botfi in England^ and America 
as to the effects of a college training upon the present and 
subsequent health of women. These investigations have 
conclusively shown that college-trained women are as healthy 
and as fertile as their sisters. The \ihole cry of sterility and 
physical degeneration is based upon imagination only. These 
results, in fact, emphasise what has already been said as to the 
absolute necessity of avoiding excessive intellectual tasks in the 
school, and the generally favourable character of these figures 
must undoubtedly be ascribed largely to the care taken in the 
best English and American institutions for women, to develop 
the physique by means of games, etc., and to the avoidance of 
intellectual over-pressure during school life. Here are the 
results : — 

Results the English and American iNVESTiGiiTiONS 
Compared. 

PnRCHNrAGE Excelicnt or Good Heaith. 



Amcricau 

English. 


Stiukuts 

btud« nt\ 

Si vttrs. 

Ail Stiufenls and their Shteis — 




Numbei of American StiuknG 705 

,, 1 ‘kiglish Students ... 566 

,, Sisters 4t;o 




Fiom 3 to 8 years of age 

76.74 

7 I- 4 S 

64.70 

,, 8 to 14 )ears of age ... 

73-33 

67.09 

63.43 

„ 14 to 18 }ears of age 


61.97 

56-34 

At entering College 

During College Life, and foi Sisters fiom 

' 78.16 

68.20 

18 to 21 

Present Health (EngHdi), since Gradua* 

1 74 . 89 

1 

63. oS 

58-45 

tion (American) 

American Studenii, who sittfud severe!) 

j 77-87 

68.02 

59-34 

(nundter 263). and £ngiish Simienis 
7 ahe react far /lemurs {nnmher 269)- - 




At entering College 

71.10 

74 - 3 S 


During Colkgc Eife ... 

69. 5S 

67.60 


Present Health 

71.80 

74.72 

1 


^ Collected by Mth, II, Sidg\Gck* 
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PcRCEN'iAGE IN Fair Health. 


American 

Students. 


Students, j Sisters, 


* 1 V S « itNfs iWti infir Si'^iers — 

Kiiittber f>f AiiiLikan Students ... 705 

„ English Students ... 566 

n Si^^ers 450 

Finm 3 h }tMis of age 

,, 8 to 14 of age 

„ 14 to ib } ears of age I 

At entering College 

Duung College Life, and for Sisleis from 

18 to 21 

I’resent Health (English), since Gradua- 
tion (American) 

Ameriran Siuftnis sindted ^evoel} 
{mimhr 263}, and English Studcuh 
%idm uadfor Jdonou^s {nimtber 269)—' 

At enteiing College 

During College Life 

Preseni Health 


Percentage in Indieperent or Poor Health, or Dead (English). 


Eni?iibh, 


American 

Students. 


Students. Sisters, 


Aii Studmis and iheh Shifts — 
Niimficn^f Ammican Studenb ... 70s 

,, Lnglnh SuuknU ... 566 

»» Slums . . . 4-Q 

rjom s to 8 )caisof age 

,, iS to !4 }ears of age 

,, 14 to 1 8 yeai& of age 

At entering <V)I lege " ... 

Ihinng College life, and for Sisters from 

18 to 21 

Present Health (English), since Gradua- 
lion (American) 

dnuruMn Sinden/^ who studied stverely 
{mmber 263), and English Students 
wm feud for ffmiour^ {numhu 269)— 

At eiitei lug College 

During College Life 

Fiesent Health., 
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KrisT’i'is. 


^'eicuUaq-e Maiiieti 

^ Ch,hhcn "'■<> l«ve 

Number of CbiMrra livin'^' - 

''‘Child,™, lea,!*’ - 

-\'u,is,eAgenfn,il,!,en 

are here onii! tec') ..“ “ " 



(C/e., iSgi-jj, p. j 
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pa-sionate, nnd vanable ; the females more passive, conservative, 

am “i "v'"''®’ ‘“'"s of 

ami fl t r ^ katal^ohc organisms, are more variable, 

h emphasised, may have frequently 

u'ie lm!i f""'? r progress; while the more ana- 

t,f th .1, V ‘he constancy and integrity 

w IS on- of n ‘ reproductive sacrifice 

he r mdn nf ‘ Progress, the females must have 

A 7,n "‘ore active males, 

with a c.msequently wider range of e.xDerience mav h-iwZ 

Jigger brains and more infelligence; but the females es'peciallv 

S t”o S, 1” '"■‘""''i;,? »J »o,e hSS“S 

ln.v .r ! t ■ 1 ^ he males, being usually stronger 

h.t\e „rcater independence and courage; the females excel in 

cm.st,„c, „f,felio„.„d ins,mpath,t . Tha, 

ha,v- srcawr c^bral variability aScl t Lafora n,ora“Sin,“iv 
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zoldt (C*J? , iS94-9i>, p. 468), “that gills are to be women, and 
hence that they must be educated differently — this self-evident 
principle seems to be forgotten in America. Already natuie 
begins to avenge herself. The American woman is slowly 
degeneiating in consequence of her emancipation. As she 
leaves the sphere of her home to enter the great market of 
life, she becomes less able and willing to fulfil natural duties. 
This is the opinion of distinguished physicians and clergymen. 
The woman question will in the near future assume a new 
aspect in the American commonwealth. It will then no 
longer be able to dibregaid the physical and mental difference 
in sex which nature and civilisation have created, and for the 
sake of the continuance of the State, which cannot be 
guaranteed for all time to come by vast supplies of immigrants 
from the Old World, the American education of women will 
have to obey the dictates of nature again In parenthesis we 
may remark that the cause of the phenomenon noted by Dr. 
Waetzoldt is probably a social, not an educational, one. 
Further, one would like to examine the evidence upon which 
these sweeping assertions as to the degeneration of American 
women are based. The education of the school should be 
conditioned by the environment ; but boys and girls are born 
into the same civilisations. It is not a difference of curriculum 
so much as a difference of treatment that is needed, a treat- 
ment that will respond to the physiological characteristics of 
the female organism. 

The German Emperor, too, has placed his opinion on 
record; he believes that womaifs vocation should be con- 
fined to Kinder, Kilchc, und Kirchef’ It is as a more efficient 
helper, more cultured companion in life, an abler adviser in 
times of trouble to man, that the German and French writers 
regard the educated woman. They see her only as the help- 
meet There are many writers in England who are able to sec 
in this work the full sphere of woman’s activity, hut few have 
been able to throw the idea into so beautiful a form as Mr. 
D'Arcy Thompson ; — 

Do, Reader, disabuse your roason.djle mind of unreasonable crochets. 
Women have just as keen intelligences as men — less powers, maybe, of 
abstract reasoning, but far finer peiceptxvc and linguistic faculties. They 
need not be trained to exhaustive scholarship, but refinement of mental 
culture suits them perhaps even more than it does our sex. 

“ I imagine that the Lady Jane, who read her P/iO’tio: when the horn was 
had as pretty a mouse-face as ever you saw h a dream | and I 
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am tliat gentle girl was a better scholar than any lad of seventeen is 
now in any sthuol of England ox Scotland. 

Anil nnre upon a tone. Reader-— a long, long while ago — I knew a 
sriictolm uter, an! lhat school ma'^ter had a wife* And she was young and 
fur, and leatmd, like that pi incess- pupil of old Ascham; fair and learned 
as Sy(lne}\ Pembroke's mother. And her voice was ever soft, 

gUiile, and Reader, an excellent thing in woman. And her fingeis 
were <|iuck at needlework, and nimble in all a housewife’s cunning. And 
she could draw sweet riiudc fiom the ivory board, and sweeter, stranger 
mu ie hum the tin!! life of her scboolmastei -husband. And she was slow 
c«l htarl 1 1 underd nd mischief, but her feet ran swift to do good. And 
sh«‘ was s'mi| le wi*h bn. simphcil} of girlhood, and wise with the wisdom 
tin? « omeih on!} of Uie Loid— cometh onl} to the children of the kingdom. 
And her sweet young life w'as as a moining hymn, sung by child voices to 
rich organ music. Time sliall tiuow his dait at Death, ere Death has 
slain such anotl ir. 

losr die (lit !, Rcadti, a long, long while ago. And I stood once by 
tier gra\t, liei gicen gm\e not tai horn dear Dunedin. Died, Reader; 
fot ill die w .s so fan, and >oung, and kaincd, and simple, and good. 
And I ani told it made a gieat diherence to that schoolmaster.” (Day 
/Juawf a S(/imVmaJer, p, 122.) 

For the higher education of girls and women there are three 
possible plans 

h In separate and distinct schools for girls. 

Tills i.s the rule in (Germany, France, and England. 

2. Ill annexes to bo>s’ schools, or as a sub-department of 
school 

These d/za/ schools consist of separate departments for 
boys and giils, Imt the whole is placed under one teacher, 
generally a master, and the staff is distributed, for economy’s 
saki\ rner the two departments. 

1’his s)stmn is adopted very largely in the Welsh inter- 
mediat»‘ schools. 

3 . In Mvac./ schools, where the girls are taught side by side 
with the bo)$, and by either a male or female teacher, as the 

case may be. 

This last alone is true co-education. 

It has been tried recently in a few schools in England, but 
im opinion can as yet be formed of its effects. 

It Is laigely adopted in Wales, and in America it is almost 

universal 

It was originally adopted for purely economic reasons, but 
it U maintained, so we are told, for pedagogic reasons. 

If we include in our survey primary and secondary schools, 
we observe that in the United States co-education is practised 
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in all the public elementary school^, except in a few of the 
older cities, where the present school buildings are uiisuitabley 
and which altogt-ther total about 6 per cent, of the whole. In 
two thirds of the private schools, too, co-education is the 
rule, and of the colleges and universities 65 per cent, are 
co~educational. In England, 65 per cent; in Scotland, 97 
per cent.; and in Ireland, 51 per cent of the elementary 
schools arc co-educational. 

In England the secondary school is generally separate for 
the sexes, in AVales largely co-educational In France co-educa- 
tion is tolerated only in the rural primary school In the 
department of the Seine, in 1891-92, only .2 per cent, of the 
pupils were found in “ mixed ” schools. In French secondary 
schools there is no co-education. 

In Germany, too, co-cducation is only tolerated, it is not 
popular. It is the only course possible for the rural school, 
however. In the towns, only three-tenths of the children are 
instructed in mixed classes. 

I’here is no co-education in the secondary schools of 
Germany. 

There is a very interesting set of diagrams showing the ratio 
of girls to boys in the schools of various countries, compiled 
by Dr. Kiemm, and given in his Preface to JMiss Lango^s 
J/fg/ie/' Education of Women in Europe. 

No su!)ject, not even the great woman question itself, has 
given rise to more varied and serious discussion than this 
question of %vhether boys and girls may be allowed to sit side 
by side in the class-room, or whether it would not really be 
safer for State reasons that a brick wall should divide them. 

We find European governments sending experts to America 
to investigate, not so much the National system of education 
there adopted, but this special and peculiar aspect of it — 
CO education. 

Savants from France, philosophers from Germany, rush 
across the Atlantic to look at a boy and girl sitting side by 
side in a class-room in America, and to lift their hands in 
amazement that as a consequence thereof nothing veiy por- 
tentous befalls-— they simply remain boy and girl 

In England, too, tve have learned writers describing in bated 
breath these experiments*' in co education, and complacently 
congratulating themselves on their progressive ideas. These 
good folk need only cross the Severn to see tlie system in full 
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Sttiiig, but accompanied by but little discussion. The whole 
system^ when at work, seems so ludicrously obvious that dis- 
cussion 

There was enormous discussion in America until it was 
tried the system is now working and the discussion is dead 
It is most important to remember that in this question of 
ro-edi!cation is involved the bigger “ woman ’’ qu4tion and 
that this latter question is of the highest significance to "the 
modern civilised State. It is because our national ideals varv 
so greatly that what excites the apprehension of distinguished 
I renchmen or (krmans is apt to appear insignificant to dem 
cratic Englishmen or Americans.^ The natural freedom of 
women, which appeals ob\ious to some of us, is full of 
peril to 1 ontinenlai people. AI. Eavasseur assures us that 
i‘\en after a complete htudy, his doubts as to the whrUn. 
this policy are not altoselhcr dispelled. 

llte most important of the higher institutions nf • 
iu New England’' says Dr. Emil HausbicS 4e fc "elf 
education in high schools and colleges, I think with ennrl 
leason. In quite a number of States co-education nr.,.,?- 1 
in aU, schools. Concerning the advantages and disadvantages 
ol tins mcxle of education, lengthy and heated rAnfrcT • 
hate been Riling the columns of the press. “"trovers.es 

“As a makt. shift, co-education is better than nothino- Ao ., 
ptinciple, it entirely ignores the needs of the senanT^ c , / 
arising from the differences in the development of a 

Kiris. Hoys and girls in the ages from 4necn to 2L 
must he diifeiently treated, both in regaid to the intebillf^'i 
and the emotion.rl natiue. Co-education is possible 
in AuK.ica n.o.c than in Clennany or 
custom and education have given to the girl and the wm 
’ -.ur i' hihuathit publUnie n ,n, 

hyery nation and tneiy c-ia enteit.ains an ide.il of iL ,,,1. ' 

Hi« to tthioti It intends to ediuMtc the sriils. This i.Usi 2 . "‘’men accord- 


ing to tthioti It intends to cdiuMtc the siils. This ideal ‘'‘““‘'<1- 

iKiai, .sIiidinK national features. Poets sketch it, and 
woman s education it i, icficcKd. In Fiance this ideal consKi 
tune in the ‘homiste fenmie,’ in the sense of .Molitrc! 
dianged to the Mcmiiie dii nionde,’ meaning the woul i’n , gradually 
j fmall), iliis IfUnl as'iumed the featincs of thp acceptable 
the t>,.e of l!ie wife of a count.j gentleman oi a cTe.?™,”"' o^" 
iH of ilic lad}, Mttm, to have predominated. In 
biarN the dtMr feaiiucs of a pious, good Hiaus-fiaii,’ which ideal 

maiden IS to take her model.’^ (Professor Waetzold T 
f), 462*) ^*^0 1894.95, 
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greater freedom and determination in their manners and 
appearanccj and have also given them strong protection against 
encroachment and improprieties. Co-education is possible in 
America for two other reasons. The week has only five 
school-days, Saturday being a holiday, and the school-day 
has only five lessons, of which one is usually a study hour. 
Besides, grammar and high schools require much less severe 
intellectual effort and a much more concentrated and simple 
exertion of the mind than is required in our secondary schools 
for boys.” (C.H., 1892-93, p. 525.) 

Mdlle. Marie Dugard, in her report to the French Govern- 
ment, asserts that co-education engenders competition between 
the sexes, which is having a deleterious effect on the fertility 
of American women. “There will soon be,^’ she adds, “a race 
of women capable of being doctors, journalists, advocates, 
engineers—in one word, everything except wives and mothers.*^ 
However, her general impression was favourable. Unfor- 
tunately two-thirds, or even three-fourths of the pupils in the 
higher classes are girls, and this preponderance, she fears, must 
have a bad effect on the boys. The fact, too, that so many of 
the teachers are young women must injuriously affect the 
character of the training of these boys. (See U.i?., 1S91-92, 
p. 800.) Dr. Compayre’s opinion was decidedly favourable. 
Roughness is the characteristic of some of the Boston schools 
where co-education is not practised. p, 804,) Dr. 

Waetzoldt expresses no decided opinion, but emphasises the 
view that what is possible in American society may be very 
dangerous in other societies. Dr. Schlee of Allona, how- 
ever, sees much that is good and suggestive in the system. 

Germany,’^ he says (like a good German), “takes in this 
respect perhaps the right medium between France and America, 
but if one observes how very beneficial in general is the com- 
radeship of children of intimate families, one might, where the 
nature of the studies and where outer circumstances, especially 
in smaller places, make the union desirable, consider that the 
American way would be advantageous in our country alsoZ^ 
(CJt, 1891-92, p. 799.) 

One may summarise the result of these various investigations 
by saying that, while approving of the system for America, they 
express grave misgivings as to the wisdom or practicability of 
its introduction into European schools. The possibility of 
this system seems to me to vary with climate and locality* 
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(liildren mature more rapidly in southern climates and certain 
lof;aIities than in others. The bald fact must be recognised 
that betttten the asexual or hermaphroditic period of child- 
lioofi md that of the fully-sexed manhood and womanhood 
there h a piiiod, long or short, when blood runs warm and 
hearts beat fast. It is then that a sane youth rightly looks to 
age for guidance and restraint. It is just this period of adjust- 
ment that needs frank teaching and skilful handling. This 
period needs no seclusion. To separate the one sex from the 
other incicases the sexual tension. Let boy and girl look in 
each other s eyes irankly and truthfully, not slyly and surrep- 
titiously. Once this frank look of sex on sex has occurred, 
there is no fear for the future. 

In Ameiica, and to some extent in England, women have 
looked into^ men's e}’es fearlessly and frankly, and a practical 
equality of living has been established, 

^ The system of co-education appears valuable because it 
introduces into the school the conditions of life in democratic 
States. ]\len and women have to live side by side, jostling 
each other in the struggle of life, and it is well that each come 
to the struggle with no misunderstandings. Misunderstanding's 
arc the cause of all sonow, ^\hat this means the figures of 
illegitimacy in I ranee show. But in EVance, and to a less 
extent in Cicniiany and England, women do not live in the 
same woild as men;^ and, until the principle of equality of 

ing and Identity oi environment between the sexes is re- 
cognised and practised, diffeientiation in training will be 
necessary, rmil Homen have entered into the common life 
of the community, they will lack their share of the common 
heutage, and their tiaining still be only a stunted imitation of 
that of men. Ihc right of woman to womanhood is only 
partially recognised even lo*day in Europe, and, until that is 
accepted, co-education is impossible. 

Whenever co-education is tried, whether in the primary or 
secondary school, the evil effects, which certainly do some- 
times appear, arise in connection with laige urban schools, 
wiere tlie children are drawn from widely separated homes. 
Where children niingle out of school there seems little danger 
of their mingling m school.' 

stated the case for co-education 
hm mi 1 ", 'r me-i. It is economical ; I DiSne l; 

imprwcd, 3. Instiuclion is unproved, a mean is obtained betwLn the 
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Despite attacks by distinguished Americans, such as Dr. 
Clarke of Boston, and Dr, Phiibrick, at one time superin- 
tendent of the Boston schools, the system of co-education is 
to-day firmly established in America. It is the settled policy 
of the vast majority of the American people, it is praised by 
nearly all educators, and has indeed become a part of the 
common creed. The right of women to a complete education 
is univei sally recognised in America. This, and the competi- 
tion of commerce and business life, have left to women many 
of the fields of intellectual activity generally monopolised 
by men. 

Not only are women monopolising the position of teacher in 
the more progressive communities, but the higher administra- 
tive offices of the profession are being filled by them. 

Having now touched upon some of the problems in the 
education of girls, let us see what these various States arc 
doing for the training of their women citizens. In the field of 
primary education girls and boys are educated much in the 
same way in these four countiies, except that an endeavour 
is made to give the girls a certain technical training for their 
future vocation as housewives. 

In England, girls are taught needlework from the ages of 
five to fourteen, and cookery from the age of ten (now twelve) 
upwards. No other country devotes anything like so much 
time or attention to these arts in the school. Aforeover, 
rookery and needlework arc not educative; they arc not tnie 
forms of manual training— they arc technical accomplishments, 
and as such have no place in the primary school curriculum. 
True manual training has an msthetic basis— it produces a 
growth of mind, of intelligence, and leads to a symmetrkal 
growth of hand and head — but can these two very useful arts 
be said to do that? The place for these arts is the primary 
technical school — the evening continuation school. 

The time devoted to needlework in the English school is 
out of proportion to its value, and there can be little 
doubt that the cookery hitherto taught to these little girls 
has been largely forgotten soon after they leave school Of 
course some time might certainly, in girls’ schools, be devoted 

** masciilinily of the ho)V school a«il the ** femmhiity ’’ of the girls* 
school I 4. The atmosphere in such a school i? more n.aliiral; the inteP 
kctiial developmeiU ot both boy and girl is more soaiid and healthy, 
(C. 1891*92, p. S06, a reprint.) 
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to needleworks as well as to other equally indispensable arts of 
housewifery; but the primary purpose of this school is to 
develop citizens, not dressmakers or cooks. In America and 
(kaiiiany, needlework is taught by a special teacher and as a 
'sptria! subject, and receives nothing like the same time and 
aUunlion as it does in our schools. When it is remembered, 
too, that the English girl is generally not taught drawing 
— tliat, indeed, until recently she could not be taught drawing 
unless she were also taught cookery, one realises how curiously 
unscientific the education of girls is. 

If there is one indispensable subject in school training, 
it is nature-study and a training in expression. Hitherto 
but little training in thought expression has been given 
in the English, French, or German primary school. Orna* 
merit and conventionalism should have no place in the 
drawing lessons of the primary school The art of the scholar 
should be a training in expression — giving the pupil the 
power of self-revelation. This is the expression of conscious- 
ness. It is the freeing of the “imprisoned splendour^’ of the 
child. And this [lower must be applicable, not only to his 
environment, but to Ins memory and imagination. Whatever 
he may cojiceive, lei him have the power to express. Drawing 
is a universal form of expression. 

But we will leave the primary school, and devote our 
attentiun here to the secondary schools for girls in England, 
Francf*, Germany, and America. These schools have already 
been dealt with to some extent, and here we shall content 
oumdves with noting some of their more important charac- 
teristics. 


I 

1 

. 

t: 

I 


In (lermany, the higher education of girls is provided for in 
the middle schools, public and private, which take up only 
one modern language, and the higher girls’ schools, which take 
tip two modern languages. 

Recently a few higher schools for girls have been com- 
menced with a classical curriculum. These girls’ gyranasien 
are intended as fitting schools for the German university. 
Iliey have not, so far, gained the success that was anticipated. 
Opposition to such schools is keen amongst German educators. 
** it we should insist,” says Dr. Hausknecht, “on expecting of 
our girls the same amount of work we now require of the boys, 
the girls w<Hild be physically ruined under the enormous 
burden of work ; hence, the advocates of classical secondary 
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schools for girls will fail in their endevivoiirs.” ((Quoted by 
Bolton, Secondary School System of Germany^ p. 345.) 

The German middle schools have already been described. 
In them girls remain until they are about fifteen years of age. 
They may receive certain technical training, and they are also 
taught one foreign language and a science. (See p. 206 for 
curriculum.) 

The German higher schools for girls cover a course of nine 
or ten years— viz., from the age of six to sixteen. The 
curriculum of such a school is illustrated by the following 
table 


PROC^RAMME 01 SiUDY IN LeIPZIO GiRLS’ HIGHER SCHOOL. 


— 
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VIII. 

!> 

- 

> 

J> 


S 

. 

3 ,- 

Total, 

Religion 

2 

2 

2 


3 

3 

3 

2 


2 

24 

German 

8 

8 

8 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

54 

P'rcucb 

— 
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4 

4 

5 

4 

5 

5 

5 

33 

English 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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3 

4 

4 

4 

IS 

History 
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— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

Geogiapliy 

— 

I 

I 

I 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

15 

Natural Science 

— 

i 

i 

I 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

15 

Mathematics ... 

4 

A 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 ^ 

2 j 

2 

2 : 

30 

Writing 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

I 

I — 

i 
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Drawing 1 

— 

— 

— , 

j 

1 2 

2 

2 

i 2 

! 2 

2 

12 

Singing ...j 

— 

— 

— 

2 

! 2 

2 1 

2 

I 

t I 

1 ^ 

1! 

Ciymnastics 

— ‘ 

— 

2 

2 

2 ‘ 

2 ■ 

2 

2 

2 

1 2 

l5 

Nmllewmk .. 1 

— ' 
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2 

2 

2 ; 

2 

2 

2 
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iS 

22 

1 

24 

28 

^ 3 ^ 

30 

30 ^ 

1 

' 3c 

1 

'30 

! 

30 

272 


(Bultun, p. 284) 


The tuition fees of these girls^ higher schools vary from 
4s. to per annum. The State does little finan- 
cially for these schools. They are supposed by the local 


communities, such as the city council. 

Thus of the total 

school income the items are : — 


Tuition fees 

70 per cent. 

Endowmients 


Local taxes 


State contribution 

I H 


100 
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These German schools for the higher education of girls are in 
lespects admirable institutions. Accomplishments 
lake up little of their energies. They give the girls a 
training admiiably suited for the homes of the middle classes, 
aiid at the same time meet the needs of those girls who will 
have to earn their own living as clerks or teachers. The 
physical training is excellent, and the writer has nowhere 
seen the general deportment and carriage of the girls so 
highly cultivated as in these schools. The tone,, too, is 
most pleasant. These schools have no privileges to offer 
their pupils, and so they are free from the regulations and 
evimi nations to w'hich the boys’ schools are subjected.^ These 
schools aie not examined at all— they are only inspected, and 
the result is that they are in all essential respects everything 
that the good srhool should be. 

Of the tear hers in these schools for girls : — 

In the Public Schools ... 91 to 92 per cent, are men. 

In llie Jh'ivalc Schools ... 87 to 88 per cent are women. 

The total number of girls attending in 1891 was — 

In the Public Schools 82,350 

In the Private Schools 65,766 

Total ... ... 148,116 

(See Bolton, p. 299.) 

It should he noted that although these girls’ schools receive 
little assistance horn the State, they are, like all other 
' schools, ^ subject to State control and inspection, but this 
control is light as no privileges are involved. 

Of this German education for girls must be noticed its 
comprehcn.siveness. Although there are not nearly so many 
women in Germany receiving an education similar to that 
given at Girton or Brynmawr, yet there are proportionally 
many moie giils receiving an excellent secondary training, 
thorough and ^ modern, in Gerniany than in England or 
America. I his plan of providing a sound education, 
guaranteed as to quality and quantity by the State, for 
the many, rather than the highly specialised and dakcal 

* ^ Eiiiperar does not look for soldieis here, so his myimidons leave 
the sihoul for girE largely alone. 
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training for the few, has been deliberately adopted by German 
educators, and it is difficult to think they are wrong. 

“Let us not forget,” says Professor Waetzoldt, himself an 
ardent advocate for the education of girls, “that the most 
pressing necessity is not found in universities for women, nor 
in the participation of women in the scientific labour of the 
times, nor in the opening of higher professions for women, but 
in the care and extensive education of the millions of girls, 
indeed, for the education of the mothers of the coming genera- 
tion. The graceful structures of a higher education and the 
capstone of the edifice will remain insecure until they can rest 
upon the broad and secure foundation of a general education 
of the people. A State which neglects this, and promotes 
higher education exclusively, works for show, and neglects the 
general weal of the people, while it may satisfy the desires 
and claims of a noisy minority. Let us not forget that more 
important than the results of intellectual education, which are 
easily recognised and estimated, are the ethical effects of edu- 
cation which are taken into life, and manifest themselves 
as determination of the will, a quality which is not easily 
estimated, because not visible to the eye.^^ {C.E.^ 1894-95, 
p. 461.) 

In some respects the secondary schools for girls in Germany 
are superior to those for boys : the curriculum is more responsive 
to modern needs ; the tyranny of the past over the present does 
not exist in them. 

Over-pressure, too, has been guarded against (the home 
lessons must not be more than two hours daily, even in the 
top classes), and the general atmosphere of these schools is* 
distinctly pleasanter than that of boys* schools. These schools 
have not been so hampered by official regulations, and so 
have developed more spontaneously and naturally than other 
schools In Germany. 

In France, where, says Breal, “La plupart des epouses ne 
vivent point de la meme vie intellectuelle que leurs marls,” 
the first Lycee for girls was opened at Rouen in the eighties 
(1881). This school cost ^^40,000 to build; another cost 
;^So,Qoo. The number of girls in these public Lyc&s is 
11,994 (1899). These schools differ in no essential respect 
from those for boys, excepting that Greek and Latin are not 
taught, and that domestic economy and needlework are 
Included In the curriculum. The legal equality of the B'rench 
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Rc^piiblic was exlendcd to the sexes : women were allowed the 
same educational facilities as men.^ 

The girls attending these schools are between seven and 
seventeen years of age, and the teachers are of both sexes* 
The female teachers, however, largely predominate. These 
schools are as closely organised and supervised by the State 
ofrkials as are the boys^ schools. The programmes of study 
are as minute, and the details of organisation are as clearly 
defined. The same logical construction is observable, and the 
same evil effects of a routine system upon character are evident 
These schools have never been popular outside the great cities. 
The ITench Government, in its treatment of the “w^'ornan” ques- 
tion, w’as logical but not wise. Assuming the perfect equality 
of the sexes, it proceeded to deal with them as identical 
“I'o the womeii-teachers,” remarks Professor Waetzoldt, 
“were opened the same institutions for professional prepara- 
tion that were open to men : under presuppositions of equality, 
the women were admitted to the State examinations; the 
ailmissioii of w’omen to university studies was facilitated; 
higher normal schools for women-teachers intending to teach 
in secondary schools were established. In the same measure, 
however, in which w^omen’s education in France entered the 
arena of piiblir education, the girls found themselves exposed 
unsparingly to the customary contention caused by ambition 
for prizes, diplomas, scholarships, etc. Competition and rivalry 
in examinations increased. The human being who is that by 
the grace of examinations only, is now being bred and trained 
in girls* schools of France also; the external success has become 
.an essfaitial motive, and the easily teachable mediocrity wins 
the vidory.” 

The vast majority of French girls, however, are taught in 
ronvenlual schools. These schools, even to-day, show in an 
exaggerated degree the evils of the cloistral systena. The 
curriciilum is meagre and narrow. It is of such schools that 
Fouijiee js probably thinking when he writes : “The education 
of girls is like their holiday tours, in wdiich they see the sea, 
climb mountains, and venture to the edge of a precipice or 
on a glacier, but always on the express condition of being 
accompanied and guided, step by step; whereas, in the 

J The leaving exaniiaation is the equivalent of the Baccalaureate and for 
Ifie teachers of these schools theie are examinations equivalent to the 
i.mmic and and a training college at Sevres. 
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case of their brothers at the Lyc^es, even their mothers 
send them alone to discover the Mediterranean ” (Edumfim 
from a Natmial Siandpointy p. 172.) There can be little 
hesitation in ascribing to this early separation of the sexes 
in France, and in Latin countries generally, much of the 
pruriency and eroticism that is characteristic of contemporary 
France.^ There is no more immoral system in the world than 
this separation of the two sexes, and its results on the national 
character are disastrous in the extreme. The unhealthy tone 
engendered by this cloistral life is corrected in England by the 
school games and the family life of the “house/' but in France 
no such corrective is applied. Over and over again have 
distinguished Frenchmen pointed out the evil effects of this 
lack of unity in the education of men and women. There are 
two worlds in France — one in which men live, and one in which 
women live. Jules Simon wrote: “ Communities have estab- 
lished schools for the children, asylums for the old, but they 
have forgotten one thing — the hearth for the family. They 
have considered all the necessities of the body, but the heart 
they have forgotten. Perhaps the school, the much-divided 

^ “ ISfy obsei vat ions had led me to endorse the statement of Richter: 

* To ensure modesty I would advise the education of the sexes together ; 
for two boys will preserve twelve girls, or two giils twedve boys, innocent, 
amidst winks, jokes, and improprieties, merely by thnt instinctive sense 
which is the forerunner of natuial modesty. But I \\iU guarantee nothing 
in a school wheic girls arc alone together, and still less when boys are.* 
I had noticed that the ntmospheie of * mixed ’ schools was desexualised, 
where that of separate schools seemed to have a tendency to develop 
sexual tension. Again, whatever tendency toward indecency might mani- 
fest itself was far more easily checked in ‘ mixed ' schools by reason of the 
cross-fne of watchfulness, which made intrigue far more dilficuU to keep 
secret. The brothers and sisters and ralier lelatives and intimate acquaint- 
ances of the pupil attended the same school, and every act was scanned 
fmm two points of view — the boys being participant in boys’ gossip, and 
the girls being participant in giiU’ gossip, and the banieis being removed 
within the piccincts of the family, parents could nut fail to have a more 
faithful account of the behaviour of their childien than when iso!ate<l in 
different schools. Brothers and sisters mutually protect each other from 
shame. Besides this, the fact that the chief association between the sexes 
in * mixed * schools takes place under the eye of the teacher, and in recita- 
tion, wherein the contest is purely intellectual, and where the manifestation 
of mere femininity — softness and sentimentalism— would cause the pupil to 
lose rank as a scholar, and where meie masculinity --roughness and wilful- 
ness— would make an unaUracUve spectacle, leads one to expect that the 
tendency of co-education to elevate the slamlarcl of admiration from mere 
external charms of person to the spiritual graces and gifts which He deep 
in the character^* — W. T. Harris* 
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primary school, lias trespassed against 'the hprth of the 
home/ When we look round in our family circle, we can 
hardly keep off the thought that, every time we divide the 
primary school, we cut out a piece from the life and conscience 

of the nation.'^ 

Of the secondary education of girls in America we have 
already spoken in the chapters on the American systems, 
lliere are, it is true, a few towns, like Boston and New York, 
where separate schools for the sexes are maintained, but these 
are in no essential sense characteristic or peculiar. The 
opinion of a distinguished German educator on the value of 
this xlraerican education for girls, as compared with that given 
in the German school, is interesting. He says in his school 
report In no liekl of education have the Americans done 
such prominent pioneer work as in the education of girls and 
women, and of nothing are they prouder; indeed, in this respect 
they entertain the idea that they have left even us Germans far 
beinnd, though generally our system of education appears to 
them very good. But they overlook one thing — namely, that 
the education offered in our secondary schools for girls has a 
breadth, depth, thoroughness, and excellence which makes it 
nearly equal to an American college education, by which it 
may be surpassed in specialisation, but certainly not in breadth 
and thoroughness of the knowledge it imparts. . . . Besides, 
life with us offers much more intellectual enjoyment than in 
America, where nothing is finished, where culture is often 
quite immature, and where culture and barbarism are frequently 
found side by side,” ^ 

^ ThU scneit‘ of Ainerican society is supported by other 

<4^1 ivtns, 

Renan said, “The United States has cieated considerable popular 
Instuiclion uiihuut any seiious higher instruction, and will long have to 
expiate this fault by it > inlGlectiwI mediocrity, its vulgaiity of manners, its 
mi|)effida! spirit, its lack of general intelligence.” 

And J, R. T/>well said, “ Amencansaie the most common-schooled and 
the least -ciihivateti people in the world.” 

Prfjfessor \Vaet/f4dt: “America possesses proportionally few highly 
educated pen-.ons.” 

^ Eincr»on asserted, “ It is a wild democracy, the riot of mediocrities, and 

dishonesties, and fudges.” 

Americans may be thankful that they have never needed mentors. Both 
England and America have never suffered from a dearth of waiters who 
make it their duty to enlighten the populace on their ignorance. It is the 
mark of a public man to demonstrate his foreign experience by criticising 

home iiistituilons, ^ 
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case of their brothers at the Lycees, even their mothers 
send them alone to discover the Mediterranean ” (Edimimi 
from a JVbfmrai Standfoint^ p. 172.) There can be little 
hesitation in ascribing to this early separation of the sexes 
In France, and in Latin countries generally, much of the 
pruriency and eroticism that is characteristic of contemporary 
France.^ There is no more immoral system in the world than 
this separation of the two sexes, and its results on the national 
character are disastrous in the extreme. The unhealthy tone 
engendered by this cloistral life is corrected in England by the 
school games and the family life of the ‘'‘house,'’ but in France 
no such corrective is applied Over and over again have 
distinguished Frenchmen pointed out the evil effects of this 
lack of unity in the education of men and women. There are 
two worlds in France — one in which men live, and one in which 
women live. Jules Simon wrote: Communities have estab- 
lished schools for the children, asylums for the old, but they 
have forgotten one thing — the hearth for the family. They 
have considered all the necessities of the body, but the heart 
they have forgotten. Perhaps the school, the much-divided 

^ “ My observations had led me to endorse the statement of Eichter: 
*To ensure moclchty I would advise the education of the sexes together; 
for two boys will preserve twelve girls, or two gills twelve boys, innocent, 
amidst winks, jokes, and improprieties, merely by that instinctive sense 
which is the forerunner of natural modesty. But I will guarantee nothing 
in a school where girls are alone together, and still less when boys are/ 
I had noticed that the atmospheie of ‘mixed * schools was desexualised, 
where that of separate schools seemed to have a tendency to develop 
sexual tension. Again, whatever tendency toward indecency might mani- 
fest itself was far more easily checked in ‘ mixed ^ schools by reason of the 
cross- lire of watchfulness, \shich made intiigue far moie difficult to keep 
secret. The brothers and sisters and other lelativcs and intimate acquaint- 
ances of the pupil attended the same school, and every act was scanned 
from two points of view^ — the boys being participant in boys* gossip, and 
the gills being paiticipant in girl/ gossip, and the barrieis being removed 
within the precincts of the family, parents could not fail to have a more 
faithful account of the behaviour of their chiklien than when isolated in 
different schools. Brolheis and sisters mutually protect each other from 
shame. Besides this, the fact that the chief association between the sexes 
in ‘ mixed ’ sdiooh takes place under the eye of the teacher, and in recita- 
tion, wherein the contest is purely xntellectuai, and where the manifestation 
of mere femininity—softness and sentimentalism— -would cause the pupil to 
lose rank as a scholar, and where mere masculinity— -roughness and wilful- 
nes‘»— would make an unattractive spectacle, leads one to expect that the 
tendency of co-education is to elevate the stamlard of admiration from mere 
eKtemal charms of person to the spiritual graces and gifts which He deep 
in the character/’ — W* T* Harris* 
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primary school, has trespassed against ‘the hearth of the 
home.’ When we look round in our family circle, we can 
hardly keep off the thought that, every time we divide the 
primary school, we cut out a piece from the life and conscience 

of the nation d’ 

Of the secondary education of girls in America we have 
already spoken in the chapters on the American systems. 
'Fhcre arc, it is true, a few towns, like Boston and New York, 
where separate schools for the sexes are maintained, but these 
are in no essential sense characteristic or peculiar. The 
opinion of a distinguished German educator on the value of 
this American education for girls, as compared with that given 
In the German school, is interesting. He says in his school 
report : — In no field of education have the Americans done 
siicli prominent pioneer w-ork as in the education of girls and 
women, and of nothing are they prouder; indeed, in this respect 
they entertain the idea that they have left even us Germans far 
behinflj though generally our system of education appears to 
them very good. But they overlook one thing — namely, that 
the education offered in our secondary schools for girls has a 
lireadth, depth, thoroughness, and excellence which makes it 
nearly equal to an American college education, by which it 
may be surpassed in specialisation, but certainly not in breadth 
and tfioiasughness of the knowledge it imparts, . . , Besides, 
life with us offers much more intellectual enjoyment than in 
America, where nothing is finished, wliere culture is often 
quite immature, and where culture and barbarism are frequently 
found side by side.” ^ 


TIU. seveie jiulpntnt of American society is supported by other 

f .I/',;--- 

Renan sai<l, United States has created considerable popular 

instruction withuiit any seiioiu higher inslnirtion, and will long have to 
expiate this latilt by ii^ intellectual niediocuty, its vulgarity of manners, its 
supedicial spirit, its lack af general intelligence.” 

And J* R. L<well said, Americans are the most common-schooled and 
the least -cultivated people in the world.” 

Professor Wacl/oldt ; “America possesses proportionally few’ highly 
educated persons.” 

^ Emerson asserted, “It is a wild democracy, the riot of mediocrities, and 

dishonesties, and fudges.” 

^ Americans may be thankful that they have never needed mentors. Both 
England and America hp’e never suffered from a dearth of writers who 
make it their duty to enlighten the populace on their ignorance. It is the 
mark of a public man to rlemonstratc his foreign experience by criticising 

hesme Insiiiiilions, 
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‘‘These intellectual enjoyments, so easily accessil)le in 
Germany but rarely offered in America, aid essentially in the 
education of our women. Another consideration is that our 
women are benefited — not only the upper, but also the middle 
classes- — by the incomparably better-developed elementary 
education, and especially by the higher education of the men, 
so generally found in Germany in all classes of society. 
Lastly, we must not forget that with us the percentage of 
girls attending secondary schools is a considerable fraction of 
the whole female population of the country, and reaches far 
down into the lower strata of the middle classes. On the 
other hand, the percentage of American girls attending the 
high school, which cannot be compared with our secondary 
school for girls, is a very small fraction of the whole female 
population of the country.” (Professor Hausknecht; 
1892-93, p. 531.) 

There is a good deal in this that challenges criticism, as, for 
example, the statement that the number of girls in America 
receiving a secondary education is only “a very small fraction 
of the whole.” However, this criticism illustrates the satisfac- 
tion with which a German regards his own school when 
compared with another school. On the other hand, America 
is suifering intellectually from her admiration of the almighty 
dollar. This has diverted her children, especially her sons, 
from the higher spheres of life and of duty. The intellectual 
heritage of the American people is passing into the hands of 
the women. Some may say, “so much the better.” Alas! no; 
nothing is to the better that eniiches one sex at the expense 
of the other. 

“We have to learn,” said Bishop Spalding, of Peoria, “that 
what makes a millionaire spoils a man; that a people who 
think trade and commerce the one thing needful have no 
permanent place in history, because they have no influeiK'c on 
the spiritual, which is the real life of man.” (CW., 1898-99, 
p. 622.) 

It is righteousness that exaltcth a people. America may, as 
she promi.ses to do, control the markets of the world, but she 
will never rule the minds of men; her ships may be on all seas, 
but her thoughts will never wander far from home. She may 
pile up her silver and her gold as it was never piled up before, 
but she will not accumulate the poems, the paintings, and the 
ideas that the world loves and admires. 


THE EPIJCATION OF GIRLS. SOI 

Of the serondary education for girls in England there is 
little to he said. With the exception of a few endowed schools, 
it is eiitircl) in private hands. Seventy per cent, of the giils 
are taught in private schools. There is no system of cheap 
and (fllrient secondary schools for girls in England as there is 
in Germany. The system of girls’ high schools meets the 
needs of the upper middle class. These are mainly first-grade 
SLH'ondary schools. 

We have, too, an efficient system of third-grade secondary 
sthools for girls in our higher elementary schools, but between 
these two there is a blank. One may go further and say that 
between the two there is a great gulf fixed. There is no 
educational ladder for English girls as there is for American 

There is, in fact, no efficient system of schools m England 
for the boys and girls of that enormous class of society which 
is too poor to patronise the public school or the high school, 
!)Ut could afford something more than the higher elementary 
school 

As the high .school admittedly occupies the first place, and 
forms the pattern of all other girls’ schools in England, it is 
necessary to add something to what has already been said of 
this type of school. The (lirls’ Public Day School Company, 
which commenced in 1872, has at present 36 schools, with 
7,10 schcAm; whiKt the Church Day wSchooi Company has 
27 schools, \uth 2,166 pupils. The Public Day schools are of 
an average sue of ah ml 200 pupils. The fees are distinctly 
high, and within the compass of only the better-placed of the 
middle class. They are: for pupils under ten, 10 guineas; 
bt tween ten and thirteen they amount to ;;^i3 ros.; and for 
those entering after thirteen they amount to ^16 los. 

Many of these schools have a kindergarten class attached 
for the younger children, and attended by both boys and girls. 
The ages of the scholus consequently vary from seven to nine- 
teen years of age. The curricula of these schools vary con- 
siderably, but ‘Hhe following time-tables are examples of the 
actual work of an upper school form in tw’O different high 
schools.^ Fifth-form time-tables have been selected, because 
in the sixth form there is always so much specialisation. It 
should perhaps be observed that, in languages and mathe- 
matics, all, or almost all the work in the upper school is taken 
in sets or divisions”:-— 
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(B.nnctt, and Or^aH^saf^a^^^ p. 409.) 

These schools have, as a rule, four hours* class-room 
mstruction daily, between 9 or 9.30 am. and i or 1.30 EM., 
with an interval of about a quarter of an hour. The afternoon 
is devoted to special subjects, such as gymnastics, music, and 
painting, or else to games, w^aiks, etc. Ycry real emphasis is 
laid in these schools upon sound physical education."^ The 

^ “A recently piihlhhed work by Pinloche, a French writer, relating to 
Basedow and philanthropy, furnishes a retrospective view of the schotii 
affairs of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries which is anything but 
inspiring. Only think, in a jegulaiion of a Gymnasium in Eisenach, 1676, 
we read: *The hoys are forbidtten lo bathe ant! wash in cold water, 
because it is a very dangerous thing to do. They bhal! refrain from 
seating on the ice, from snovpballing, Irom ball games.’ Paragraphs upon 
paragraphs follow beginning with the significant words of that time, 
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girls are taught to respect their bodies as much as their brains. 
Hity suffer neither from the intellectual over-training of 
the German Gymnasium nor the under-training of the public 

school 

The regular teachers of these schools are all women, most of 
them possessing university degrees or their equivalents, and 
some of them also have passed through a special course of 
professional training. They are well paid, and are entitled to 
the benefits of a superannuation scheme now at work, 

llie work done in these high schools will undoubtedly 
compare favourably with that of any other type of secondary 
schools in England. They are turning out into the intellectual 
life of England women fully fitted to take a place therein with 
the best of Englandls manhood. In place of the superficiality, 
the showiness, and emptiness of women’s training thirty years 
ago, these schools supply a culture, thorough, sound, and 
comprehensive; and with this there is little of the pedantry 
associated with the bluestocking. 

These, like all other secondary schools, are suffering from a 
plethora of examinations, and one of the first reforms necessary 
IS diminishing the number of, and consolidating, these. It is 
indeed bad enough to see our boys made the victims of this 
erai^c -'-it is mticli worse to see our girls. 

**Gharacteristically English,” said Professor Waetzoldt, 
the exxliisive direction of girls’ education upon a practical aim, 
obtainable by an examination. To express it in brief, there is 
a desire for an education according to pattern and stamp. It 
is not the free development of an intellectual personality, but 
of the final performances in examination, to which the work of 
long years is directed. From the smallest local examination to 
the much<lreaded tripos at Cambridge, there is spanned across 
the globe a net of English examinations. No one intending to 
reach the end can escape its meshes. It is expected and 
demanded of every pupil and of every student that his or her 
work be a preparation for an examination in view. We there- 


asliiieaut, ‘fugienl/ vie. These paragraphs have long since been stiuck 
oiiit CiUhe ^idioomegiilatiims for bojN, ljut tliey were retained for girls in 
Sfandinavia until Lite in our century; and as antediluvian as it may 
appear to many, neveilheless it is certain that education in school and 
htiuse still lifters in many instances to the weaker sex Hamlet’s words to 
* Frailty, thy name Is woman F " (P. Voss; C.A*., 1888-89, P» 
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fore find, in place of general humane education, a specialisation 
which begins too early; instead of the free, unhindered work 

of the teacher, a laborious drudgery in mastering a certain 
amount of prescribed knowledge— prescribed, of course, by 
an examination.” 

These schools have, I believe, revolutionised English thought 
and English life. The intellectual equality of the sexes has 
expelled vulgarity and lewdness from life, and it has brought a 
new instrument to bear upon the problems of to-day. The 
growth of altruism in modern society synchronises with the 
intellectual freedom of women. The moral fabric of society is 
based upon a sounder core, and there are currents of sweet 
wind blowing through the avenues of life that were undreamed 
of in our fathers’ days. 

“You bring up your girls,” said Ruskin, “as if they were 
meant for sideboard ornaments, and then complain of their 
frivolity. Appeal to the grand instincts of virtue in them; 
teach them that courage and truth are the pillars of their being. 
Do you think that they would not answer that appeal, brave 
and true as they are even now, when you know that there is 
hardly a girls! school in this Christian kingdom where the 
children’s courage or sincerity would be thought of half so 
much importance as their way of coming in at a door; and 
when the whole system of society, as respects the mode of 
establishing them in life, is one rotten plague of cowardice and 
imposture— cowardice, in not daring to let them live or love 
except as their neighbours choose; and imposture, in bringing, 
for the purposes of our own pride, the full glow of the 
world’s wor.st vanity upon a girl’s eyes, at the very period when 
the whole happiness of her future existence depends upon her 
remaining undazzled?” {Sesame and IJiies, sec, 80.) 

We believe that these schools can and will do more for 
England, but only when they assert their own individuality. 
They should have a curriculum peculiar and appropriate to them- 
selves, not one that is an imitation of that of boys’ schools* 
Their work, their noblest aim in the field of culture, is to turn 
out good strong women, worthy mothers and sisters of new 
England. Each sex has to work out its own salvation in its 
own peculiar way. 

As we look back over the ages and watch these two beings, man 
and woman, toilfully treading the path of life, and by constant 
work purifying themselves, we see how one idea or belief and 
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then another leads to the alternate supremacy of the one being 
or the other* If tlie age has force as its ideal, then man Is 
hupreme; if resignation, then is the woman supreme. War and \ 

peace —man and woman. The militant empire of Rome, wi'h .j 

man as supreme, is succeeded by the Christian empire of Rome, 
with the woman as supreme. 

In primitive times, and amid primitive peoples, man is the 
hunter and protector of the home, but woman is the centre. 

In her hands are all the arts and sciences of the community. 

Thence onward her special care has been the home. Whilst 
man has been freeing himself by capturing and yoking nature, 
woman had still the same arduous and diversified tasks as of 
old. But to-day there are signs of changes of immense signifi- 
cance. The supremacy of men hitherto has depended upon 
their greater physical strength, their power of persistency. 

Women, it is admitted, have gi eater powder of adaptability — 
more variability — they are more responsive to changed con- 
ditions than men; but man has conquered because he was the 
stronger animal of the two. Supposing, however, it should 
happen that he cannot avail himself of his greater strength, | 

what then? f 

The introduction of the machine in place of the man seems I 

to promise such a revolution. In place of the skilled mechanic, I 

who has, by many years' practice, perfected himself in his work, ] 

the inventor brings into play the machine, which, under the | 

control of the trained intelligence, will perform the task cheaper | 

and c|uicker. It is not the skilled hand but the trained, I 

versatile inielligence that the world needs to-day. The day of f 

n>il, and Lifiour, and drudgery is passing aw^ay, and will be I 

succeeded by the day in which directive power alone will be 
of use. We see around us daily examples of men who have 
been supplanted in their work by the machine— vessels left in 
life's backwaters. 

A im years ago the company controlling one of the largest 
steel-works in South Wales had an American mill fitted up 
for rolling steel rails. The number of men employed in the 
old mill was probably a dozen, and all were necessarily 
strong, powerful, and specially trained. The new mill required 
fewer men to work it, and under these conditions turned out 
mat more rails pet hour than the old mill. The men who 
w 'he new mil! were not necessarily strong men— in fact 
'd have worked it— but they were men of a higher 
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intelligence, and were of course paid a higher wage than were 
their predeccssois. 

The type of being that will be needed in the future will be 
those skilled, versatile minds, prepared to take up this or 
that duty, not because it has received a special training for 
that, but because its whole training has led to versatility and 
resourcefulness. Women^s duties in the home have bred in 
them this versatility and resource, until it has become in the 
majority of them a veiitable instinct. 

Men may cry out against this invasion of women, but it is 
only the weak ones that will go to the wall ; in any case, the 
highest interests of the race demand that the tasks of life, 
whatever they be, shall be done by those organisms best fitted 
for them. It is rank economic heresy to assert that the caprice 
of nature shall limit the national supply of directive power* 
On the contrary, this supply of national capital must be utilised, 
whether it come as boy or girl, pauper or peer. 

The woman is nearer the genius than the man, and the child 
than both; and of men, the modern urban adult is more 
womanly than his country cousin. Evolution promises to 
make of man a woman, and of woman a child. It is the glad 
cry of the child on the mother’s shoulders, as it stretches its 
hands to the light, that rings down the centuries. 
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IffE LDi:C\TION 01 DEFECT IVL CHILDREN. 

Tlii vi^itor to some of our rural schools will not rarely notice 
a cliiid sitting alonCj often considerably older than the other 
children. This child is the Ishmaelite of the school The 
ability of such defective children varies from that of mere 
stupidity to pure idiocy. They are sent to school with a vague 
hope that there some spark of intelligence may be kindled; 
but, alas ! too often their failure to keep up with the others 
serves only to add a vague resentment to stupidity. They 
leave school ultimately, and become a charge to their friends 
or the community. 

Yet under proper tieatment even idiots are able to become 
intdlfgent and useful members of the community. “Idiots/^ 
wrote the great pioneer of this work, Dr, Seguin, “have been 
improved, cxiucated, and even cured ; not one in a thousand 
has been entirely refractory to treatment, not one in a hundred 
who has not been made more happy and healthy; more than 
JO per cent have lieen taught to conform to moral and 
social law, aiui rendered capable of order, of good feeling, and 
of working like the third of a man; more than 40 per cent 
have become capable of the ordinary transactions of life under 
friendly control, of understanding moral and social abstractions, 
of working like two-thirds of a man ; and 25 to 30 per cent 
have come nearer and nearer the standard of manhood, till 
some of them will defy the scrutiny of good judges when com- 
pared with ordinary young men an<I women.^’ (Quoted by 
Oppenheim, if f/ie CMd^ 219.) 

1 he numtier of defective or weak-minded children in 
the modem .State is difficult to ascertain, but a French 
writer, l)n Gommes, in a recent article in the Jievue 
gives it as from i| to 2 per cent* of the 
number of norma! children, which is also the proportion 
adopted in the English statistics. Higher figures have been 
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obtained; thus an American writer estimates this number 
at 10 per cent, and in the canton of ZAirich recent statistics 
place the number at 3 to 4 per cent Of the children 
under thirteen who were treated in a Brussels hospital, 2 per 
cent were found to be defective. In Switzerland, where the 
number of defectives is rather high, owing laigely to the 
physical contour of the country, the number of defective 
children between six and eleven years of age has been shown 
by a recent official census to be as high as 2.8 per cent, of the 
total number of children attending primary schools. Of these 
13,155 defective children — 

39 per cent, were slightly weak-minded ; 

20 „ were highly weak-minded ; 

14 „ were weak-minded owing to physical defects; 

18 „ were deaf, blind, or idiots ; 

9 „ were morally depraved or neglected. 

Of these children, 7,667 are classified as capable of receiving 
school instruction — /.<?., i6j of every 1000 children; and these 
children are cared for thus : — 

567 are instructed in special class-rooms ; 

41 1 are in asylums for weak-minded children; 

104 are in orphan asylums ; 

5,585 at present attend day schools, but they should receive 
special training ; 

534 are in ordinary schools, and are not so defective as to 
necessitate special training ; 

466 of whom nothing is known, 

(C./f., 1899-1900, p. 856.) 

Official statistics of defective children are hardly likely to be 
complete ; it is only the poorer classes whose children will be 
included. 

There are two types of school for defective children of weak 
intellect in Germany: i, tne Mi/fsschik^ which is a fully- 
organised school specially set apart for the use of these 
children ; and 2, the A^dmikiasse^ which is simply a special 
class for defectives attached to the ordinary schooU 

In all large towns except Berlin, which deliberately adheres 
to the Nebenklasse, the Hilfsschule is the rule. Sometimes, as 

^ There are in Germany 98 day-schools, with 326 classes and 7,013 
pupils. (S/mai vol ix* p* 597,) 
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at Leipzig, there are, besides the Hilfsschule in the centre ot 
the city, several Nebenklassen in the suburbs. In the smaller 
towns the Ncbenklasse is the rule. 

At i'raiikfiirt the Hilfsschule is divided into six classes of 
about twenty pupils each. The classes here are ** mixed” — | 

that is, boys and girls are taught together ; in Cologne, how- I 

ever, they are taught separately. The children attending these 
schools are between eight and fourteen years of age. These 
special classes and schools are supported by the municipality, 
except at Berlin, where they are in private hands. 

In England, by a recent Act of Parliament, powers were ' 

given I0 School Boards to provide, when they wish, special 
accommodation and instruction for defective children. Indeed, , 

the School Board of London has, for many years, endeavoured 
to do something for these children, but it was in 1892 that the 
first two schools were opened for them. There are at the i 

present time 53 centres in London, with 2,154 children en- 
rolled, and taught by 119 qualified teachers. The maximum 
size of the classes is twentyA 

Many of the more progressive and wealthier School Boards 
have likewise provided instruction for the defective child in 
special centres. These centres are generally attached to an 
elementary school. 

It has been asserted th^^ because America is a young country, I 

therefore the pioportionate number of defectives is less than 
in the old countries of Europe, This optimism is not justified 
by the figures The United States census for 1890 gives 
in round numbers 05,000 feeble-minded, and this number is 



^ fa line (1^ i/it />oari of luhtmtiou fn jqoO'rgor it h stated that • 

** tlir Aft has aloud) adopted and satisfactoiy airangcmcnts for the | 

fixaminaiion of delertive childien have been siibniiited for appioval by the | 

Schoed Boaids for Lonilon, for 21 cfHinty bounighs, for thiee municipal 
Ixiroaghs, and for foitr pajishts, as well as by one borough council acting 
thfougli a education 5 1 coounitlee. These ie])re-itnt about tw^o-fifths of ! 

the populiilion t)f Kaglaiid and Wales. It i** expected that the experience ; 

of Uie^finst ) ear’s woi king ol the Act and Minute will induce other school 
attihorjties, at least in the large centres of population, to make a similar 
provKbn for deleclive children within then areas. Under the first part of 
the Mintite of 26th Febmary 1900, which prtnidcs for special grants to 1 

pslilic elementary^ schools or chisses attached to such schools, for defective J 

eliildren, H; certificates have now been issued. Of these 53 ate to schools I 

iiwialained If the School Hoard of Ixindon; the lemaiuder are distributed I 

ahiongsl other School Boards. The total number of defective children 1 

for wfioni accommodaiion is thus provided h 3,751.” 1 
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undoubtedly short of the actual number. Still but one-twelfth, 
or about Sooo of those returned in the census, are cared for in 
special institutions. Here is a terrible problem ahead for the 
sociologists to woik out. Those who have most thoroughly 
studied the feeble-minded are convinced that, as prevention is 
cheaper than cure, so the gathering of all this vast army into 
institutions, and especially colonies, where 50 per cent of 
them can be taught to be at least partly self-supporting, and 
wheie their multiplication can be cut off, is, by all odds, the 
most economical and the best policy for the States to pursue 
in the future.’^ (Allen, ‘‘Education of Defectives,” 
p. 810.) 

As a result of the abolition of corporal punishment, and the 
enforcement of the law of compulsory attendance, a consider- 
able number of children were found in the ordinary schools 
who were not amenable to the discipline of the class. A con- 
siderable number of incorrigible children, as well as a certain 
proportion of children requiring special treatment, were thus 
discovered. Thus arose the need for truant schools and for 
special schools for defectives. 

Defective children are not generally discovered until com- 
pulsory education sends them to school Before that they arc 
only “wicked.” 

Special day centres for such children have been inaugurated 
in the city of Providence, R.I, The first school was opened 
ill 1896, with 12 pupils of from 9 to 15 years of age. 

In France nothing has so far been done by the Govern- 
ment to meet the needs of the defective child. ^ 

In England, Germany, and America, the teachers of these 
schools are specially selected. They receive, too, a higher 
salary than ordinary teachers in all three countries, and enjoy 
all the usual privileges of the profession — pension, etc. 

The essentials for the success of these special schools are:— 

1. Small classes (never more than twenty children). 

2. Special and appropriate premises and equipment 

3. Special methods of instruction and discipline. 

4. The most skilful and sympathetic of teachers. 

In Germany children are sent to these special schools only 
wheoi after having attended the ordinary school for two years, 

^ It is estimated tliat of such children Fiance has 50,000 and Germany 
60,000. 
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they show inability to profit by the instruction. They are then 
medically examined ; and, while attending the school, a very 
ittiniiie and laitful iccord is kept of their daily routine, health, 
aiid gciieial litlia^ioun It is the duty of the schoolmaster to 
liifmtii the school inspector or the Schuldeputation ” of any 
such deicriivc chiid in his school The children remain in 
the special school until they are about fourteen years of age, 
when, if they have reached the proficiency of an ordinary child 
of twelve, they may be dismissed. At the end of each term 
the special teacher informs the inspector whether any of his 
scholars are fit to leturn to the ordinary school, and quite a 
number are so returned. 

In England the inspectors or members of the School Boards 
gtuitiully aie lofomied by the teachers when a defective child 
H observed. The child is then medically examined, and, if 
found to be defective, duly despatched to the special school 

The task of educating defective children is one needing 
extraordinary skill The essential basis of such a course is 
sense-training. 

N(jt imly do tlicso children lack knowledge, but they lack 
judgment— their will is dead. They have no experience to 
organise, and consequently the teacher’s first duty is to train 
them to responsiveness. These children have no environment 
-- tfiey lack the power of response.’’ 

Consequently sense-training is the first great aim of these 
schools. Many ate the ingenious devices adopted to give the 
child some ideas of number, space, direction, etc. The 

^ ft Hcuiiuu^ tl it will] all tlv ii infiimiiits (IcUrtive children aje often 
iniutiiniivc ,}»«! \ un. In oa< >,urh ‘■‘tcntie’’ the wi iter had heen shown 
Iht \-nnni, jit foniylishinuif . the chikhcn. One little lad had been 
hit ,ih»ne b) Inmevei, snulini^, she calhd him up and asked 

hmi 'i-dirther ‘*he u*ail for the <;entLman.” Imagine the listener’s 

siiforjse to hen the lad begin \uth ius linger on the fust woid of the page, 
Afiil haung ou'reojne ihu obdade, dUiberatel} and without hesitation go 
on rtadmga kind ni connected story or fairy tale which was not in the 
liook, bill wliidi he irnented as he went along. It was by no means 
nonsense, and, although he ah\a}^ atlopted this tiick when asked to read, 
these Slones were neur the same. He wa*, detet mined to make good his 
claim to the power of leading at all costs. Imagination and insanity are 
very near lelations. 

At a blind school a little gii! of about ten was playing In the interval of 
M tnamination In the pla>grountl She was, when the writer watched her, 
taliiiig the hands of her companions {twti boys) carefully over her Lock and 
rililions, for she had been deeui alcd for the annual examination. 
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teacher in such schools has an inexhaustible bank of patience 
upon which to draw, and her professional skill is of the highest 
order. Mr. Charles Morley has given us a very sympathetic 
and true sketch of what is being done in these schools. He 
writes : But the result is, as I have said, most delightful 
And ike work /ms a market value. That is a fact which these 
children all appreciate, and at least six of them informed me 
that some day they would go into the macrami business — 

* macrami ’ being the proper name for those articles. They 
showed me beautiful sewing, fair exercise-books, even suras in 
addition, subtraction, and multiplication. That way did mad- 
ness once most surely lie — but see what four long years of 
assiduous effort have done ! Many of them can write a little 
letter now, and that ‘vaulting ambition hath not o^erleapt 
itself^ after all. Pothooks are no more blurred with tears; the 
dark mysteries of carrying tens have been fathomed; hands 
have been strengthened, faculties sharpened by much exercise. 
It is impossible to believe that some of these boys and girls 
could scarcely articulate in the year of our Lord 1893 
four years ago), had but the feeblest memory, and no sense 
of responsibility. So not in vain have those patient teachers 
wrought — the bees busy in their own poor heads bz-z-z-z. If 
limbs are still crooked, if cheeks are still pale, if ears still sing, 
yet the minds are at work, and the light is burning fairly.” ^ 

Much of the time of these schools (in Germany nearly half) 
is devoted to manual training. 

The number of defective children is probably very much 
larger than statistics show, for it is a common experience 
to find children “out of their place,” so to speak, In school 
If one, for example, takes a class of children who should be on 
the average, say, ten years of age, there are certain to be, besides 
one or two under that age, a considerable number of children 
of twelve, thirteen, and fourteen years. This is to some 
extent due to natural and obvious causes, but some of this 
“backwardness” is found, when investigated, to have its origin 
in defective senses. “ I regret,” says Dr. Rhys Davies in his 
report to the Swansea School Board, “ that in many cases the 
defective eyesight had been hitherto quite unsuspected by the 

^ Sludks in Bmtd Schools^ p. 173. An equally interesting account is 
given of a visit to a similar school in Germany hy Dr. Kkmm, in his 
Eur§pmn Schmis^ p. 77 * 
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fiersj and vciy probably by the parents also. I have often, 
on going hito a^class-room, asked the teacher to name the 
diilkst cliilclreii in the class, and have found on examining 
these so called dull children that they are not dull, but are 
suffering from defective sight or hearing.” 

Ill the report of the School Hoard of Berlin for 1895, we are 
told, ** Of all the pupils in the fitist or primer classes in the 
city, there were 4 boys and i girl aged 14 years, 2 bo>s and 
5 girls aged 13, 12 bo}s and 10 girls aged 12, 37 boys and 3r 
girls aged u, 95 boys and tS9 girls aged 10, 42S boys and 320 
girls aged 9, vdio .should be treated like those considered as 
being but 6 years old, or at most 7. 

“ Of all the pupils in the second grade in the city, there were 
11 boys and i girl aged 14 years, 50 bo}s and 44 girls aged 
* 3 s ^35 ho}S and 150 girls aged 12, 421 boys and 370 girls 
aged I r, 1,040 boys and 1,048 girls aged 10, who should be 
treated like those considered as being but 7, or at most 8, 
years old /» * 

“Of all the pupils in the third grade in the city, there were 
3 bop and i girl over 14 years, 56 boys and 48 girls aged 14, 
389 boys and 438 girls aged 13, 896 boys and 1,006 girls aged 
12, 1,804 bo}s and 2,031 giils aged ii, whose average age 
siioiilil be considered as being 9 or 10 years. 

“Of ail the pupih in the fourth giade in the city, there were 
2 Ijoys over f.| years, 214 boys and 236 girls aged 14 years, 
boys and 1,457 girls aged 13, 2,346 boys and 2,7x0 
girls aged ^12,^ while the average age of normally endowed 
t fiilureii of this giade is between 10 and 11 years” (CJ^ 
1896 97, p. 1^6.) • V • 

'I’hc tahie, taken from Dr. Gommts’ paper, shows 

clearly the high value of the work which the German schools 

for defective children are doing 

A Tabi^ suo\MN-o Rim-ns or Issiiuthon of Children of 

UI.ILI lUL IVILLLD I IN hOML Gi.RMAN Cl TIES. 

1*4 jj* t » ^ in tliui ^ to Inr ip,ible of , 
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It must not be ioigotten that every child so saved is an 
enoimous gam to the State, for, as Mr. Douglas Moinson has 
pointed out in his book on [uit/nk OfftPde/s^ it is from the 
defectue class that the criminals of the country are recruited, 
Ihese }oung prisoners are almost invariably mentally and 
ph)sicali} defects c Of children in reforniatoiies only some 
13 pei cent are able to read or write with reasonable fluency, 
or, as Mr l^lorrison puts it, had leceived an ordinal y School 
board education.” 

He shows, too, how completely heredity and enviionment 
account for the defective, and this is conlirmed by all other 
investigators (Cp Dr. Gommls m Reiue ptda^ogique^ Nov, 

1901) 

\et, consider that instead of treating these children as the 
pathological patients they are, we deliberately send them to an 
institution which is the opposite of a hospital It is only 
children of the strongest physique that can hope to survive the 
rigours of a leformatoiy school, and yet it is to this institution 
we despatch our little social invalids. Is it any wonder that 
the death rate of these institutions is so high^^ 

The Edticaiion of Blind and Deaf Children — Of all classes 
of defectives the blind aie the least numerous and most 
amenable to intellectual discipline. Indeed, nature often 
compensates them foi their loss of sight by a wonderful 
memory. In Germany a considerable number of blind 
children arc taught m the oidinary schools, as the ora! 
teaching lends itself to that 

In Lngland there are 102 schools for blind and deaf 
ch lichen, duly certified by the Boaid of Education. There 
are places piovided for 1,815 blind and 3,586 deaf children. 


^ Some time ago the writer prestnt m the police court of a large 
and piospermis U>wn in the North of EngHnd, 

In the dock IS a hd about ten \eais of age. The father, e\Klenl!y a 
roan of low intelligence, deposes that the boy spends neirly e\ery mght 
out, and raiely <ome«» home or goes to school lie btgs that the boy may 
be sent to a reformatoi) seliool *‘as he is quite beyond mt ” 

The lad &hows ail the >»igns of a defective ; he has a ‘^mall, il! shaped 
held, laige prominent eir*^, o| en mouth, shifty c)cs, the idiolk hands, and 
genenll) that lack ol attention so thaiacierislie of the dwfectne He is 
the least mteiested person m the whole court. Any one but him might has e 
committed the felony 

Howeier, he is duly sent to the refouintory 
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I’o wards the annual cost the Government pays nearly 
/>o,ooo. 

Of these schools sixty are for deaf children. It is interesting 
to observe that nearly half the deaf children are taught in day- 
schools or ‘‘centres’^ similar to those already described for 
defectives. Of the blind, however, only about one-fourth are 
taught in day schools. The reason is obvious — blind children 
are exposed to too many dangers in reaching the school of a 
great city for this system to be largely adopted. 

In Prussia, as in England, these schools are partly institu- 
tional and partly day-schools. They are all subject to State 
inspection, and the vast majority of them are public institu- 
tions. Germany has a special school for the training of 
teachers of the deaf, consequently all the teachers are specially 
trained for their work, and are civil servants. They enjoy all 
the privileges and status of other teachers. The following 
statistics will give the reader a better idea of what Prussia is 
doing for her unfortunate children than any verbal description 
can. It proves how fully the State has recognised its duty 
to these little ones. 
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III PriH^ia, as iis Lnglind, parents are expected to pay for 
the ec!i!€alio!5 of their children, if they can afford it ; if not, 
then it is a charge on the community. 

In Ameiira, on the other hand, so ample and easy and free 
are the facilities for educating defectives, that it has been said 
(as quoted by Laishky), “One of the commonest fallacies of 
the parents of deaf children, and particulaily of those who 
belong to the poorer classes, is that they ought to be released 
from the expense of prociiiing boaid for their deaf children, 
and send them to asylums sshere eveiything will be gratuit- 
ously pro\ ided for them. Now, this is plainly a pauperising 
sysleiii as regards the parents, and a demoralising one as 
regards the childrenf^ 

However, no people in the world have dealt so generously 
and readily with their defectives as have the American people. 
Many oi their bchools are said to be magnificent edifices, and 
everything is done in the way of equipment and furnishing 
that American liberality and ingenuity can suggest It was 
whilst l)t Jfeli was endeavouring to benefit the deaf, that he, 
as it were, inadvertently benefited the race, by his discovery of 
the telephone. 

Many of these American schools are boarding establish- 
ments, I’hey are voluntary, but subsidised by the State, and 
they are nearly all free, 

Huiouis loH Dijjxnvi Classes in America, 189S-99. 
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In trance the institutions for deaf and blind children are 

mainly private or departmental boarding establishments. The 
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Slate indeed maintains three establishments for the deaf: one 
at Paris for boySj one at Bordeaux for girls, and one also 
at Chamb5iry, but these are necessarily inadequate. They 
educate 531 children, 269 boys and 252 girls. It has indeed 
been asserted that every deaf child in France is receiving a 
training; but the funds of the boarding schools are often 
meagre, though the local authority for education, the 
Departmental Council, annually subsidises certain of the 
institutions,’^ on condition that places are found there for the 
defective children of the department. There are 60 such 
institutions with nearly 3000 scholars, but their efficiency is 
uncertain, as they largely depend upon variable grants and 
charity. For the blind there is the National Institution at 
Paris, founded in 1784, and educating 150 boys and 80^ girls 
at a cost per head of 1,200 francs per annum. The llcole 
Braille of the Department of the Seine educates about 100 
children, and there are 21 other private or departmental 
schools for the blind with about 700 pupils. 

The children enter the public schools at ten, but the private 
institutions often take them at an earlier age. 

The system is admittedly unsatisfactory, and fails to meet 
the needs of the people. In the great French towns the need 
is felt of day-schools such as are found in London and all 
other large centres of population. 

Besides the schools of a primary grade, America boasts of 
an institution for the higher education of deaf pupils— the 
Gallaudet College, which confers degrees on its graduates.'^ 

The need of such a higher institution of learning for deaf 
children has been felt by teachers in England. In PIngland 
higher instruction for blind children is provided at the Royal 
Normal Institution at Norwood. Here, thanks to the remark- 
able zeal and ability of an American blind teacher, our blind 
children arc able to secure that luller training so necessary for 
their future welfare. The educated blind rarely become a 
public charge, hence a wise economy insists upon their educa- 
tion. 

In this connection it is important to remember that as a 

^ This subsidy on an ovemge leaches^iD per anmun, theicmaining/io 
(at least) reii«iied for each child being ebtained horn other sources 
(communal hubvcnlions, fees, etc.b 

^ Blind pupib occat»ionany attend and complete the oidiiiary High School 
cmirse. 
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ufeiilt of iiioilcrii inventions, and of the application of the 
machinu to Industry, many of the arts available to the blind 
have been crowded out by competition. Here as elsewhere 
it IS Iraintjil intelligence, not manual skill, that is needed, and 
heiictj will come the noed for a fuller, richer training, in other 
wonK a secondary tiainiiig, for our blind children. Hitherto 
the iiiusl suitable field for the occupation of the trained blind 
has been the teaching of mu'^ic, and in all these schools pupils 
who show taknt for it are taught music. 

In all these bpeciai schools the curriculum is closely similar 
to that of the ordinary primal y schools, the main purpose of 
ail being to teach the pupil to read, write, and count In the 
f'ase of the deaf, of course, considerable modification occurs, 
for heic much time and trouble is needed to supply the child 
with those simple Ideas which normal children bring to school 
with Iheim It is dilficult for those unacquainted with the 
working of the schools for the deaf to realise how utterly 
blank the mfiKh of the children are, and bow exhausting the 
labour of the teacher is. A few visits to such a school vrould 
be a hwdtliy preface to a study of some systems of philosophy. 
No branch of education calls for more pedagogic knowledge 
and skill on the part of the teacher; and as this oral teaching 
of ilie deaf becomes, as it is becoming, more scientific daily, it 
is bound to excit a powerful and happy effect on the teaching 
in ail si'ho >ls‘. Tiie condition of these children is such as to 
iiecc'jsitale not only a highly trained teacher, but also small 
classes and vciy ample C(|iiip!nctU.i 

The reuilt Is that somc‘ of the^e newer day-schools for the 
deaf are iiitKlel; of whal we hope all our schools will ultimately 
develop into. large, well-ventilated class-rooms, fitted wfith 
single desks, one for cacti child, are the rule. I'he children, 
about ten in number, are arranged in a semi-circle around the 
teacher, who herself sits at the centre with a small demonstra- 

^ It is to he* nsirai1e‘<l thii ouh a Mnall number of these children are 
bofu ifiiH alilirtcd. Iheii dticfincuo’-s is geneially due to some disease or 
dfCitleut, atui wliibl recognising the necessity ot educating these children 
for ciii/endsip, may al , > hope that 'scientific investigation will open out 
|)os^i! ihiiss ofpmc. L\| erimeuts -eem to show that one of the oldest 
siugual opeiatiun'. hoto^n lut-.a [leculiaily beneficial effect on children of 
weak iiiielkt t, Th« re ran I e no doubt that many cases of sti-called lack oi 
c ill diildien .im matteis for treatment by the doctor, not the 
ferhc)olni.iKU*i. The pu'ulinly stupefying eifects of diseases of the nasal 
oigaiis are \\ell recognised; indeed, one or two cases of that peculiar 
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tioti table in front of her. The room is exceedingly well 
lighted, so that each child in the class may see clearly each 
movement of the teacher’s vocal organs. In the lower part of 
all these schools for defectives the methods of the kindergarten 
are very generally adopted. 

It was a pleasant sight to see half-a-dozen deaf babies 
busily playing in the sand-pit and in the play-room wdth their 
dolls. My own impression is that the atmosphere of these day- 
schools is much pleasanter than that of the boarding institution. 

Everything is done to make the children happy, and even 
the weak-minded children seem to lose, to some extent, 
their vacant, uninterested stare when a stranger enters the 
room. 

In the upper classes of these schools manual training is 
generally taught. The deaf are taught wood-work and the 
blind basket-work, and this leads on to the industrial training 
which is sometimes given during the years of school life, and 
sometimes subsequently. 

It has often been pointed out that the blind are physically 
much weaker as a rule than seeing people, and the beneheial 
results of a system of physical training for deafness generally 
has often been insisted upon.^ 

Many of these ills which flesh is heir to are due to in- 
sulhcient or injudicious nutrition, before or after birth, and 
one of the most promising points of attack on these maladies 
Is that based upon a scientific and complete course of physical 
training. Defectives, like criminals, have proved peculiarly 


development called genius, have been tiaced to a blow or lempoiary 
injury in childhood. 

A peculiarly sad case came under the notice of the wiiter some time ago. 
A boy of about foiuteen jeais of «tge was an inmate of a school foit deaf 
children. He had become deaf before he had leai ned to ^ipeak. However, 
he was sent to the day-school and was taught omi speech. Unfortunately, 
some lime before my \isit his eyesight had gradually gone, so that when I 
saw him he was deaf and blind. His teacher seized his hand, spiAe to him 
by fmger-touch, and he wished me “ Good morning” in a clear voice. X 
do not mention this as being rare, but all this poor bo}<’s troubles— deafness, 
blindness, and feaiful head pains that he sometimes suffered from— were 
due, I was assured, to a tumoui. Many surgeons had been approached, but 
all had refused to accept the risk of operating. 

^ Some recent investigations by Dr. G. A. Stephens go to show that the 
physical stamina and general health of deaf children are distinctly below that 
of normal children. Heady 60 per cent, of a group of children examined 
by him showed evidence of some valvular affection of the heart. 
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amenable to a course of bathing and gymnastics. Swimming- 
baths have been provided with beneficial results, not only to 
their physifal health, but to their general intelligence and 
character. The extraordinary success attending this method 
of treating crimioah at Elmira opens out great possibilities for 
the nitiona! treatment of defectives.^ 

We have said that In essential respects the curriculum of 
these special schools is identical with that of the ordinary 
primary school, but it is obvious that in method very consider- 
able modiikatlons must occur. 

In the case of the blind children, we find the Braille system 
of teaching reading, writing, and music generally adopted. 
This system, which was invented by a Frenchman in 1829, is 
based upon an alphabet of raised points on paper, over which 
the pupil passes his fingers, and so reads. In xAmerica another 
system, whicli consists of embossing the ordinary letters, was 
for a long time and is to some extent even now used, but the 
tangibility of thehc ** line” letteis is distinctly inferior in practice 
to the point ” letters of the Braille system. 

In English schools for the blind, arithmetic is taught by 
means of a calculating board, which consists of a zinc plate 
with octagonal holes, into which a square pin can be placed. 
The figures are ^‘written” by varying the positions (of which 
there are eight po.ssi!}Ie) of the square pin in the octagonal 
hole. By reversing the pin eight more positions are possible-— 
I f., ten numerals and six algebraical signs. 

l%r the teaching of geography embossed maps are used, 
and the skill developed by the children in reading these 

* TIn* billiirii? uhI luinKcl a very important part of the treat- 

nirnt. The roiuiin, alka «\euil triah, icsoi\e(t itself into three baths a 
week- ?>., mu* tnb ami tw<^ \apour baths one week, followed the next 
week by two uib bath^ and one \apr)iir. The tub bath consisted in placing 
a man m a tub nf water heated to abmit 100'’ h^ahr., and leaving him there 
to full and soap himself for fifiten minutes or longer. From the tub he was 
placed upon a madile slab, where he was drenched with hot and cold 
water mkl sponged. After this the bofly wa. spatted until the skin was in 
a glow, the muscles pinched and kneaded, passive motions of the joints 
em|)Ioyefl,/ol!owed by^a brisk ruldnng with a coarse wash-towel or Tuikish 
balliing-mitteii, all this being <lone I)y a professional tiainer, who was 
available at the time. . . . This was followed by massage as before. 
After the bath the men usually slept until dinner-time. After dinner they 
were put through two hours or more of active physical exercise, . . , The 
Wttlls of this treatment were In every respect rcntarkable.** (Havelock 
Ellis, 7 lie O/mimii 3rd ed., p. 33 x.) 
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maps is sometimes as remarkable as their skill In mental 
arithmetic. 

It is an interesting fact that the idea of teaching the deaf 
occurred almost simultaneously to three different people, A 
German and a Scotchman, about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, each and independently conceived the idea of teaching 
the dumb to speak and to understand other speakers by watch- 
ing the movements of their lips (though the Venerable Bede 
mentions the method as having been used by the Bishop of 
Hexham in a.d. 6(85). A French Abbe, about the same time, 
observing two deaf sisters conversing with each other by means 
of signs, diligently applied himself to the construction of a sign 
language, by which deaf mutes might be instructed. Thus 
arose simultaneously these two systems — the oral and the 
manual. 

Germany has, from the first, consistently adopted the oral 
system. France for a long time maintained the manual system, 
but only a few of these schools now adopt As for 
America, owing to a curious Scotch prejudice, her pioneer, 
Dr. Gallaudet, w^as unable to investigate the Scotch oral 
system, and so had to content himself with taking back to 
America a knowledge of the manual system, as he saw it 
taught in the French schools. The result has been that the 
American schools have clung with more persistence, perhaps, 
than any other schools to the manual system. The first oral 
school was opened in 1867, but received little public encourage- 
ment; however, since 1891 the oral system has made rapid 
strides. Of the 9,890 pupils in the State public schools, 
3,623 were taught (m 1898-99) by the comhiHeif system, which is 
a compromise between the oral and manual, and doubtless has 
all the defects of a compromise; 3,301 pupils were taught by 
the purely oral method, and 3,169 were taught by the manual 
method. In the 18 private schools, of the 439 pupils, 256 were 
taught by the combined system, 14 1 were taught by the purely 
oral method, and 37 only by the manual raeihod. In the 
public day-schools there are 594 pupils, of whom no are 
taught by the combined system, 324 by the purely oral method, 
and 9 by the manual method. In England, as in France and 
America, there seems to be a tendency for the boarding-school 
to cling to the manual method, and for the day-school to adopt 


^ It still persists in some of the piivale school*!. 
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the oral ineihod. Hoarding establishments are always con- 

somllve. 

In the every precaution is taken to avoid the 

intiodiictii 11 of manual signs into the school, but often with 
only pariiai success. I remember noticing two lads using 
inaniiai signs to each other during my visit to such a school, 
and tvas assured In the teacher that they had constructed this 
language of themselves, and for themselves, and none else 
unciefstood it. It has been said tiiat even in Germany, when 
the deaf mute leaus the school and goes back among his own 
people, he drops the oral in favour of the manual method, 
despite the fact that the raanual method is never used in the 
German school 

This ora! systi m h based upon phonetics, and necessitates a 
very careful laborious, and long training in the elements of 
sound Extraordinary care is taken with each vocal element 
of the spoken language ; small spatulas are used to move the 
tongue, lips, or throat into the right contour; hand-mirrors 
are used for the child to see the interior of his mouth, and 
inimeroiis other means are adopted for securing correct vocal- 
isallon of soundsd ^Iiich of this early work seems barren 
of results, and compares, in this respect, unfavourably with the 
nianiial method, but in the end the results by the oral are 
adniiitedly far superior to tho^e obtained by the manual system. 
It was a great pleasure- indeed it was more, it was an intel- 
kGual treat to listen to a geography lesson given on the best 
pedagogic lines to the top class of boys and girls in a deaf 
school, where the ora! metliod had been used throughout. 
IhtTc a play of intelligence, of imagination, of power in 
fares ol tliese rhtldren that compared remarkably with the 
somewhat stolid faces of childien brought up on the manual 
system. T'his extreise of the vocal organs is healthful—it is 
physical exercise of a valuable kind, and reacts favourably 
upon the physical stamina of the children, Aloreover, these 
children answen d immediately and in well-modulated voices, 
not in the harsh and unpleasant tones of a poorly trained pupil 
j These children were prepared for full citizenship— they were 

^ The piiHcipIcH wpon \Uiirli mudiin languages are being taught to-day 
* ia the Ikniiiao seeondaiy &rhooK aie the same as those used, iiere 
. desfiibed, foi the tiainwg ot deal nuiles. I fed sure that a few days’ 

^ rarelii! obsomiUon of the done by these teachers of deaf mutes \^oukl 
be of great benefit to the modern-lmgiuge teacher. 
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equipped for the battle of life as efficiently as their hearing 
brothers. What a gain to the State is this 1 

The result of this study of the education of defectives brings 
out the necessity of a more thorough medical inspection of our 
schools and scholars. There are doubtless many children in 
our ordinary schools possessing a reputation for stupidity which 
they ill deserve. IMany of the larger English School Boards 
have organised medical inspection of the pupils. In Paris, ^ 
Brussels,^ Boston, and elsewhere the children are periodically 
examined. In Germany the teachers at first resented the 
suggested medical inspection, fearing that doctors' orders might 
interfere with the w^ork of the school. 

A medical examination in 1895 of the school-children of 
Wiesbaden showed that one-fourth of them were “sick, physi- 
cally defective, or suffering even from contagipus diseases.” 
This led to the appointment of four medical inspectors, at a 
fee of per annum, and their duties were fixed by law as 
follows : — 

1. Examination of all new-comers. 

2. Keeping a record, for fourteen days, of each sick child. 

3. Inspection and examination of class-rooms (ventilation, 

furniture, heating, etc.). 

4. A medical consultation hour. 

5. Lectures on health of children to the teachers. 

^ Every school in Pv\ris is inspected medically twice a montli, and on 
oilier occasions as reqiiiied by the mayor of the m midissement A register 
is kept in the school wherein the inspectoi, who must hold the diploma 
a doctor of medicine, records the results of his observations and enters the 
names of any pupils who, owing to their state of health, he deems unfit for 
attendance in school. The inspection extends to everything in connection 
with the sanitary arrangements of the school, healing, ventilation, light, 
and even furniture. There is, in addition, a special individual inspection 
of the pupils once a month, including an evamination of the eyes, ears, 
teeth, and genet al health. The rt'poits are transmitted to the mayor, who 
every three months forwards a repoit founded on these to the Ministry.” 
(Teegan, Ekmenimy Mdiuatimt in Frmue<t p. 120.) 

Ckikiren in ike‘Sc/m/s of fh& Ctiy of Britmk. — Every child admitted 
to a primary school is medically examined, and the following points are 
recorded : — Name of child, nationality of parents, language spoken, place 
and date of birth. Further: age at time of admission, height, weight, 
circumference and diameter of head, circumference and diameter of chest, 
lung capacity, strength of traction, colour of hair and eyes. Any natural 
or accidental infirmity is chronicled, state of eyes and teeth, dental opera- 
tions performed at the school, re-vaccination, with or without success, 
namber of pustules. Any medidne which is ordered is noted, the date it m 
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I'acbc in''>pcclors found, on their examination of children 
new!) adinitttd, that jJ) per cent of them v;ere suffering from 
iiirvatuie of the ‘^pine; 0 per cent were predisposed to rupture; 
and 1301 per cent were suffering from complaints of the eyes 
and tars. (See C,R^ 1899 1900, p. 826.) 

The^e iinc^tigaiiuns have led the Prussian Government to 
tike definite steps towards the organisation of medical inspec- 
tion tlirofighoiU the schools of the kingdom, rural and urban. 

We have »een how the State has cared for her children — 
how she has to tlic best of her ability, given them the training 
necessary for right living, how she has been making citizens of 
them. 

Like the Good Shepherd she has wandered over hill and 
down cliie, ui crowded slum and on the lonely moor, to bring 
her little ones in. She has taken them by the hand, and with 
iiifliiilc feolicitudc and care she has brought them to her home. 
In her many wandciings she has found some of them maim, 
and halt, and blind, some sore afflicted and wounded. And 
these hbe has taken in her arms, pressing them to her bosom 
with a more intense love than that she has given to the others. 
These, loo, she will nurse back to strength and full life. Their 
suffenng*' cumpel her pity. She knows that these little sinners 

iRgun, aii*’ fhe <1 Ik it ccK wiili tin uMiIk ubiaincd. This examination 
IS H|i« jf«<i auiiudl}, o as ta kup a locoid of each chiid'b phydcal 
ih M la| an nf. 

, kie t aOendun is paid to this point. In the kindei- 
gart» 0, wlun tin elnllrui nim* the) ue caiclally passed in leview, 
Kusx ilnld iii hi d in ‘-a oth Ina, and clcin undei-lnien twice 

a Wit'Ll ij 01 > I) 4 li futd. [1 hi> IS ‘finely .1 “cminsti ot peifection.'^j 

Tlu a li ‘a r la I ! lc a t tvti} ilnld lu a ] o( Let-haadkeichicf ; if any 

rhikiun nt tom o s t thil) dii) nui 4 he haiaknl o\<‘i to the fem/m' de 

/'fihf In he wa LmI hd »u Lavioj^ -rlmul they aie again inspected, and 
are alv\a)*. to h" '-cnl liome p( ilecily clean, with their clothes in pioper 
order. I! rhililKn aie '^enl <ln}y the head teacher admonishes the paicnts, 
and if afier se\<iai wannn ’s no pnpiuxtnn nt takes jdace, she ma) ask the 
idnr\ 0 «‘i]i.d aiilhoni) of tlio *n^n to ''tnd a lemondiance to the paients; if 
Ikit lakes no t lu ? t, the ^ laid i> ioihidikn to rtknd .school. In the older 
schools dcaidints-. in I neaUu-*s aie to he insisted on ? unsiiilable 
nuIlKKL of xunni^ the Inn, t>i those likel} to spicad any infectious 
di’'tast| art f\ da uteio Ttie lenhei of a class mint ropoit to the head 
tear her an) c!iildr<'n who aii. Inhitually dirty or untidy, and he oi she will 
foimiuinttMte With the pan.nt'*. In ta-^ts of excessixe uncleaniinebs the 
head trachti may send a child home, lird maiks are gixen for unclean- 
lincssP* iloiiigoinciy in \ol. ii., .Sputa/ AV/jj/Zj, I/Mf'd oj Edma- 

p. kSod 
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are atoning, not fur their _o«n but their patents’ 
transgressions. Natutc is harsh in her ludgmen , ^ 

not pity; but the State, the good ’^'1°''’ Vn " ^r 

blessed privilege to succour these. And she does this for 
their bakes mainly, and only secondly for her own. It 
inalienable right of each individual in the State o u p 

ment that is at the basis of the modern democra ic State. 
Education is one of the “ rights of man, not of the »tate. 

When one thinks of the lives ted by these defective childien 
only some fifteen or twenty jears ago, and then of this work 
which we have endeavoured to describe in th^is chapter, on 
realises that though the sin and the suffering o i e o 
the light and cloud the understanding, yet there is movement, 
and that movement is upwards. 


i IIAPTER X\^ 



i O^Xi U.-ilONs. 

C)i k liok i'k cndcil We have outlined four pictures wbich, we 
believe, are dcfiniie and true, although details here and there 
may be unsteady or o!)>ciire. Moreover, sucli a study as we 
Ikivc made einpha»’sws an old truth. 

Each system of education can only be understood when 
set 11 in own settinj^. Each is an expression of its nation^s 
genius; it is characteristic of its people. In so far as it is 
thriving it is truly popular, and only so far as it is popular and 
peculiar ft national. The /iain/u/ of each system is fixed, it 
IS an indigenous product; consequently it is not only im- 
scieritiilc, but it is impossible to measure comprehensively any 
system of national education in terms of another. These 
syhieins cannot he ariangcd in order of merit. The finer 
element^', tliu more tihical and spiritual factors in national 
eultuie, def) the balance of the analyst and the scalpel of the 
anatoniisl ; iho} aie sinceptibk* to no quantitative tests. 

1 hu'i the wliole drift ol our investigations points to this one 
main coiitlusHin: c'lciy rountiy has, in the main, that system 
of training In adapted io its needs, and most capable 

of developni/ in siu li a \\a) as to meet future national needs. 

Although, hcA\i ver, ta< h system is, as we have said, charac- 
teiistic, }et tin) all reveal certain general tendencies which 
show miiiiLslakably the growth of world-citizenship that is going 
on all over the globe. 

The diffcrcoces in national idiu?>yncrasies seem to be slowly 
disappearing. Similar movements may be observed agitating 
the mass, whether that be European or American. Certain 
aspetts of this piobieiii of national education are becoming 
more prominent and well defined as time grows older. 

The most striking of tiiese movements is that tow^ards true 
social ecfiiality, and in no respect is this more striking than In 
the recognition oi the equality of the sexes. That it is for the 
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common and individual weal that not boys only but girls too 
should receive a complete intellectual, physical, and moral 
training is a truth that was left for the end of the nineteenth 
century to discover, though even to-day certain distinctions 
shown in the education of girls evidence the limitations and 
restrictions once considered essential, and now estimated not 
altogether dispensable. The utilitarian tendencies, characteris- 
tic of a certain stage in the evolution of the educational ideal, 
are still potent in the training of little girls. Needlework, 
cookery, laundry-work, and such-like responses to utilitarian 
demands find no counterparts in the education of boys. 

With these limitations— -which, however, may be said to be 
characteristic of one, or perhaps two, of these national systems 
only,— girls to-day are receiving an identical training to boys. 
How different is all this from the days when the girls of even 
the better classes had to be content with a superficial equip- 
ment of very varied accomplishments, which even apologists 
could hardly dignify as an education. As for the lower classes, 
it was only by stealth or charity that the girls secured some 
of the crumbs manufactured, owing to the voracity of their 
brothers. It is not a hundred years ago since at Hatfield (Mass.) 
a little American girl used to resort to the school doorstep, 
beyond which she dared not penetrate, to listen to the recitations 
of her little male friends inside. 

In the field of higher education, as we have already seen, 
girls are to-day obtaining an education equal, at any rate, to 
that of boys; and freed as it generally is from some of the more 
vicious influences that tradition and authority have woven 
around that of boys, it is able to develop naturally and vspon- 
taneously, without and within; while in the more democratic 
States, so fortunate have women been through the organisation 
of the social community, that as men have been early drawn 
into and securely held by the vortex of commerce, the nobler 
aspects of social life have been relinquished to w’omen, who 
are thus enabled not only to secure the greater sliare of the 
common intellectual capital of the nation, but appear to be 
becoming the receptacle and protector of whatever ideals ani- 
mate and sustain the national life. That this is well, however, 
is more than doubtful The sexes are complementary, not 
supplementary. To hand over the task of educating the young 
and maintaining the intellectual capital of the nation to its 
women is not only a new, but, we venture to think, a most 
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fliii4CioiH t‘\periincnL So long as the organisation of modern 
'-iirietv miitiiai altitude of the sexes, to say nothing ot 

iheir jiih» icv\ mental chiractciiatics, remain as they are to day, 
if \\i(l he indi^[)enba!^le that the future governors, administrators, 
leadiiN -laanliood-'-hlionld receive a training that will en- 
.,eiidvr that \hility, ^Irtnglh, and persistence so necessary to the 
gent ral giowlh of the 

the dtvt h)pnicnt of femininity, of sentimentalism, of 
adaptalHlft} at the cxpei se of re\eience, is the price exacted 
fif a people I laei ig training entirely in the hands of women. 

(In the othei hand, s«)me of the most essential attributes of 
the tenchei are characteristics of women, and there can be 
little doubt till! the bulk of the teaching of the future will 
he iiunc, and rghtly so, by them. 

Another gcacial and international movement is the lengthen- 
ing of the scliuul-life. 

'I he school life of the primary pupil is in America from 
four to five years, in Ihigland and (Germany from seven to 
eight )ears lie's period of adjiistraeut of education is 
air}\Uiere increasing. The glowing complexity of modern 
liii* compels this, and the amelioration in social conditions 
malc:» ft possible. As the complexity of life increases, and 
the interests of the individual increase, so this period of 
adjudmeuf lengthen % I’he secondary scholar, living in 
a liillcf wotld With more diverse and subtle interests, needs 
a iianiing which tii I rantt, Ihigland, and x\merica covers 
fiom twelve iu thiilccn yearn, whilst in (icimany a further 
tWM) ni |1 icf* are absuibed in this task, and the entry 

into hfe f(«MqiientIy p6st[)Oned. I'hc wisdom of this pio- 
huiged dill} !. doublluh At bed the atmosphere of the 
scfiool ha 'I a ccitain ailificuility and exclusiveness which 
detach It fioui life, and too piolunged a residence therein 
may piodiire modificitions of organism that will make the 
ultimate c hmge diiticult and even dangerous. 

And now it is niecs'-jary to ^ay something more of what is 
the m(i^t sigiiifiuint of all ih* -e general movements alluded to. 
It u the tendem y we have seen developed to some slight 
extent in Irancv, to a greater extent in (krmany, to a still 
greater extent in Ihigland, and most of all in America, towards 
materialisitig in education the democratic ideal which in very 
different degrees Is agitating and troubling these peoples. lii 
primar} education the ideal is realised in the common school 
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for all classes, the Einheitsschule of German reformers. In 
France it remains largely an ideal ; in Germany it has 
materialised in a few of the States (Bavaria, etc.); in England 
it is found to a certain limited extent ; in Wales and America 
it is real Doubtless time will see the ideal universally 
realised, for as altruism grows, so will develop the doctrine 
of equality of opportunity and the recognition of the obliga- 
tions of the community to each member of it. 

In the secondary school the same movement is discernible 
in the constant, and partially successful, efforts to dethrone the 
classics from their position of supremacy. 

Democracy is impossible in a school where the classics 
reign supreme. Nothing develops the critical attitude as much 
as a scientific training. Linguistic training generally cultivates 
an attitude of dependence; scientific training challenges all 
authority. Both attitudes are in some respects extreme and 
objectionable. 

In England, as we have seen, the classics are supreme ; in 
Germany and France the modern languages are dangerous 
rivals, but science as a rival is quantite nigiigeaMe* 
In America both have to be reckoned with. Until this 
tyranny of classicalism has been abolished, and the claims of 
science recognised, it will be impossible to realise the demo- 
cratic ideal. Time again will, however, see the ideal realised. 
The first phase in this realisation will probably be the 
organisation of a system of schools avowedly independent of 
the classical spirit and keenly responsive to modern needs. 
Let us hope that they will not lack the true humanistic spirit. 
The Berlin Conference of 1890-91 concluded that two types 
of secondary schools were alone needed — the classical or 
Gjminasium and the modern or Realschule. Intermediate types 
are unnecessary, and pedagogically unsound. The adoption 
of modern sides in both England and France has been con- 
demned in theory and found inefficient in practice. Such a 
double system, however, cannot be considered as a permanent 
realising of the ideal Socially such a separation of the future 
citizens of the State is unfortunate, and therefore it Is with 
interest and sympathy that all true democrats will watch the 
efforts of American educators to solve this problem. Is it 
possible to frame a curriculum which shall serve for all ? 

In discussing This problem certain premises are necessary. 
For example, the independence of the^^school, both primary 
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and ^ecoiiiLiry, must be admitted; the hrst task of every 
St iiool IS tu educate the child, not to prepare for life. True 
ediieaiioii, however, is the best preparation for life. In paren^ 
the^ii we may Jiote here that all German schools provide an 
ediieilkm that is essentially an education ad hoc, an education 
for the piitpo‘'is of life. 

Again, the solidarity of cJuration, primary and secondary, 
iniist be leeogntsetl We have already said something as to 
the es«-rniird "solidaiity of the curricula of the primary and 
secondary school in the democrwitic State, but some amplifica- 
iion is perhaps neccs-ary. 

llie purpose of education is to place the boy or girl, child 
of peasant or peer, tP with the environment. It is to 

place them in touch \\iih, and make them responsive to, the 
rivili-ation into which they are horn — to make the world 
ill which they have to live intelligible to them. This, as we 
have already pointed out, is made up of two factors — nature 
and man. But tltcse two may be further subdivided into : — 

I. Nature Organic and Inorganic. 

Man ns thinker, actor, and worshipper, in which are 
rtspcTiivcIy inOaded the Theoretical, the Practical, and 
the J’lstlitiic side^ of man.^ 

IVitliin tluse five diuilions lies the whole field of all true 
ediicaiton. The'-e are the five fundamentals of training. Let 
us consider how fai the cuiriculum of the primary school 
meets iIic'hj demands, 

Inorganic nalnre forms tlie subject of the lessons in ele- 
mentary pliydca! science, which introduce to the observation 
of tiir pupil the vaiicd pluiiomena of the world around him; 
wlnle llie science of number (arithmetic) enables him to 
quantify and locate his experiences in that world. By its 
mastery man to a great degree obtains theoretical dominion 
over lime and spare, and liy it he can formulate the entire 
inorganic world,"’ \\\\ 'P. Harris, Educaimtal Vahm,) 

The world of organic nature is made real and intelligible by 
the lessouh in nature-study and geography. In the former the 
pupil is made acquainted with the teeming world of life around 
him. lire forms of animal and plant life in all their diversity 
and beauty are brought before the observation; they help to 
fit the attention and organise the imagination. This know- 

1 See iiiiUiUimmi Va'up, \V. T. Ifanis (C./e., 1S93-04, p. 617.) 
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the making of citizens* 


ledge of the hying envuonment 1, completed b\ the couKe i„ 
geography which deals with tlic surface features the clinnt-/* 
the heavens above, the waters a.ound and withm 
The humanistic elements of the cuniculum now deservo 
attention. The aits of reading and writing, with -rirninnFn? 
the science of conect expression, are intended to dcveli ih! 
man as thinker. By means of these arts the mental pLers 
are enormously increased, inasmuch as the power of aplerccn 
tion IS strengthened, and the circle of realisable expLien^' 
widened. By reading, the individual obtains the experEe of 
the race. Reading makes life richer and longer National 

culture IS impossible without books. ’ 

To develop man as doer, histoiy is an indispensable element 
of the curriculum. By history he has at his disposal the aenuired 
experience of the race. By a study of history the pu^C 
his place m society, and his duties and privileges as a socAl 
milt It makes the life of to-day intelligible to him and he 

he hears of, the poems he learns, the songs and hymns of 
school, and by the foims he draws and models, not to speaf 
of the silent ministers of beautiful surroundings. ^ 

that open into the world of 
childhood, and through these alone may the child reach the 
world of a full, rich manhood. All are indispensable, and no 
curriculum may omit any. This is the scientific curriculur^ 
or all primary scholais. It is fixed regardless of the demands 
of other schools; the only demands admitted are those of a 
full and complete childhood. “ 

All children must live in this world of the piesent but 

ZT ’'n than others. ThSe 

latter will therefore need a more generous, but not essentiaflv 
different curriculum. They will need a fmther per“d of 
adjustment, and this they will obtain in the so-called 
secondary school. The cuiriculum of this latter school will 

and the five fundamentals of the primary will remain those of 
he secondary school, flius the elementary science of the 
primary will develop into the chemistry and physics of the 
sccond.iry school; arithmetic will dLlop i„S alfebrt 
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iiCQineti}, . n . tn^Dnometiy , inturc-stud> becomes biology; 
.me! i^fojaplo - i’lto geol'^gN and ph}siography. 

Oi 1 12 1 unar!^ ‘aide, the t mhi pis thmkei) will leplace 
li ^ |i ^'^31 slit iv‘ home tongue h} studies of the ancient or 
oiodeni t< i. 4 U?wS, together \uth the pi nciples of comparative 
.ind pnf)a^ph\, .\ iMonal history deiclops into 
intt riiational hi*ato’v, and the oeginiiin^s of m-thetic and 
ethical stndie*) rl th:; prnnai} will ea^^ily and naturally 

di\i!up nit) Lie riper and richer coinses ot the secondary 
schonl 1 he full wmiftabY \\u' e\| lain perhaps more clearly 
w’h it one means !r Lih bolidaiity of curriculum * - 


iHt nip ^ ti.ng, 11 inIoi> ro(.fi}, 

n I N rui j Whitnip < of Diavsing, 

an{ I nghncl. Song,, tU 
(oinimij I 


I ilei* 

I nuioml 
Hi <>101). 


1 !isto‘y of 
I nglish 
Litciatiiic, 

V Sp{ cw! 
Slue!} o| a 
Stindath 
Aiithra . 
khetOUL (/.f*., 
the I h nitnls 
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md Wnltcii), 
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t < / , tSo 3 <)4 j p 638.) 

Ill ia? h of thi -js Ii\l cukiums oi tne ^et'ondaiy school are 
iiitliided a consdtiabk niiml tr oi subjects, such a number 
imlecd, a? obvauid) wouhl make it impossible to include theni 
all III the stcondai} school cuinculum. That, however is 
neither necvsNir) nui desiiable. ^ 

the siibjerts in each individual column arc considered as 
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mutually equivaleut, and theicfore inter rhaogeable. Tliese^ 
indeed^ are the frrc elecfives. They are intellectually equivalent. 
Their culture-content as well as their discipline-value are con- 
sidered equal. So long as each of the fundamental groups is 
represented, the pedagogic demands of a scientific curriculum 
are satisfied. That is the only area within which the system 
of electives is legitimate. 

Ceitain aspects of these systems have now been discussed, 
hut what shall be said of this international movement itself? 

What is the true significance of this general movement 
towards national training, and whither wends it? QtimfSijue 
tandem Of its possible, and indeed probable, effects on the 
physical stamina of the race we have already spoken, and 
nothing remains but to say something as to the probable 
direction of development. It has been assumed that the 
education of the future w'ili consist in the early specialisation 
of each individual — that as time goes on the sphere of in- 
dividual activity will become less extensive and moie intensive, 
and that consequently such social specialisation will lead to 
what may be termed anatomical specialisation; so that, instead 
of a man of general culture being the ideal, life will demand 
and obtain beings wfiiose special aptitudes have been so 
developed as to result in the atrophy of many other functional 
organs. This view is, we believe, wrong, and, to those who 
read history and comparative ethnology aright, the converse 
appears tiue. 

It would seem, indeed, that the one essential distinction 
between different grades of civilisation — between the Bushman 
and the Aryan,— between primitive man and the modern 
European,-— is in the difference of variability and adaptability to 
different environments. The European is cosmopolitan, the 
Papuan indigenous. 

The training of the futuic will be less concerned with 
instruction and more with education. It will be recognised 
that all the child, not some of him, must be developed and 
trained ; that the nurture and growth of his body is a duty no 
less indispensable than that of his soul or mind; that adapt- 
ability, not specialisation, is the object of all true culture; that 
not one or other aptitude must be tended, but all, if any are 
to be strong. Man will not live by bread alone, even in the 
future; he will need more than ever that broad, deep, human- 
istic culture without which there can be no life. Rather than 
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early spcciaii^'ation, the new age will need an ever-increasing 
and e\er-wfdeniiig stream of libera! training, stained and 
liiirtiired by no polluted feeder of utilitarian studies, but fed by 
Ihf-* and pellucid, spaikling and limpid streamlets that 

i'.siie from the pure regions of some Pwiinassian height. The 
school of tlie future uill have as its task, not the manufacturing 
of coming clictricians and chemists, but of highly skilled and 
fully eiihuied intellects prepared for all the problems of life, not 
some of them. The technical and professional school will 
follow the national bcliool In this last school all citizens will 
receive that equipment of liberal culture which is the one 
indispensable to a successful professional training. 

The school of to-morrow will aim to produce mental 
alertness in its pupils, and to supply the nation with a corps 
(if trained intelligences. The national strength and greatness 
will be estimated in terms of trained intelligence, not in bullion 
or acreage. The school will turn out minds intimately 
cognisant with all the forces of nature, and prepared to yoke 
them all to the common needs, finding the freedom of humanity 
m the seifdom of nature, and building their own liberty on 
their skill and wisdom, not on their fellows’ ignorance. The 
old world fallacies, that the liberty of the iiigher postulates 
the slavery of the lower, and that social distinctions are decreed 
of Heaven, must ciive place to the more generous faith of 
fieidoin and tffiutlity for all. And as man goes on conquering 
Nature and yoking her fences to his needs, less and less will 
the ncrissiiy be felt of maintaining special classes of society 
loi spena! spheres of duty. I'here will he no need for a 
labi Hiring < Lisb and no room for a leisured class. 
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APPENDIX B. 


I hi: Education Bill of 1902 proposes considerable changes 
in the admniistiatioii and organisation of education in Eng> 
Lind and Walc«. Tiie Bill deals with the problem of the 
tlenominationa! schools, and the lack of unity in^ local 
administration. Tiie proposed changes affect the constitution 
and the piwer of the local authority over all schools. The 
present S( hool Boards are to be abolished, and the whole of 
public education, prinuiy and secondary, within each county 
and county borough, is to be under the control and supervision 
of the county or county-borough council. Non-county 
boroughs with a population of over 10,000, and urban 
liihlrict foiincils with a population of over 20,000, are exempt 
from county council contiol, and may themselves become the 
local autlioiity lor piiuiaiy, and, concuirently with the county 
roiincil, foi secondary education. These councils will act 
through a coiiimittcc constituted under a scheme approved 
f)y the Bfjard of Education, which committee is intended 
to leprc-^ent tlie varied interests of the schools within its area. 
All sdiools, denominational and unsectarian, are to be financed 
ef|ua!!y from the local rates (excluding, in the case of denomi- 
natiuiud f hooS, capita! expenditure), and in return the public 
local authority wid be represented on the management of 
all sctioois uthu Ilian tho-^e provided by itself. The local 
authority will control tiie secular Instruction of all rate-aided 
schools over uliicii it will also exercise a general supervision. 
It will also have a veto on the appointment of teachers in 
hchooh other than Its own. Diverting the present aid grant 
hitherto given to all voluntary schools, and the grant given in 
aid of necessitous School Boards, the (Government will in 
addition provide an annual sum of about ^900,000, and 
the total sura thus obtained, amounting to about one and 
threc-f|uartcT million pounds, will be distributed by the centra! 
to the local authorities largely in proportion to the need of 
each district. 
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Girls, higher education of [contd. ) — 
in F., 218, 356-359 

in G-. 353-356 

Grammar schools, 303 ; see SchooK, 
secondary 

Growth of national education, 2 3 
in A 5 162 
in E , 61 
in F., 128 
in G., 9^ 

II \LF-DAY schools— 
in A., 145 
in F., 108 
in G., 83 

Half-timers, see Employment 
Health of school childien, see Over- 
pressure 

Flealth of school girls, see Girls 
Heuristic methods, 253, 280 
Higher primary school, 212 
in E., 210, 211 
in F., 207, 208 
in G., 204-207 

Higher primary school, after-career 
of pupils, 210 

cost per pupil, 204-209 

curriculum, 206, 209, 21 1 

fees, 204, 208 

number of scholars, 207, 210, 

211 

“ House ” system of English public 
school, 220, 309, 327 
Houses, teachers’, 60, 97 , 1 1 3, 1 1 4, 1 25 
Flouse-woikeis in Germany, 164 

Idiots, 367 
Illiteracy— 
in A., 173 
in E., 172 
in F., 106, 172 
in G., 172 

Independence of school, 27 S, 322 
Individuality in education, ix, 161, 
163, 215, 267, 287, 2S8, 297, 340 
Infant schools, 167 
in A., 167 

in E,, 38, 40, 167, 278 
in F., 167, 278 
in G., 167 

Inspectors of schools — 
in A. (superintendent}, 154, 155 


Inspectois of schools 
in E , 31 

in F , 103, 118, 21S, 230 
in G., 66, 67, 2=;4, 355 
Intellectual ^tandaids of schools, 
29a, 2Q8, 301 

Intennediate schools of Wales, 9. 

330 ei seq. 

Internal^ 16, 220 


J Ews, pi opol tion of scholai s, 237, 23S 
Juvenile offendeis, 374 

King’s scholai ship examination 53 

Laboraiory method, see Heuristic 
Laddei , educational — 
in A., 267, 268 
in E , 8, 328, 331 (Wales) 
in F., 213, 214 
in G., 6, 7, 262 
Language, see Mother-tongue 
Latin, in high school, 286, 287 
Laws, m Attendance and Employ- 
ment 

Length of school ^ear, 137, 13S 
Liberty in education, 224 
Libiarics, school — 
in A , 173, 281, 2S2 
in E., 39, 173 
in F., 1 15, 128, 173 
in G.j 75, 173, 241, 282 
Ijcenuii set Examinations 
Life, profe->sional, of teacher, 9S, 158 
Life, school, length of, see Sclmoi 
life 

Lycte, ^ee Schools, secondaiy 

iSlAiNTEN xNci: of ^chool, gaol, and 
piison compaied, 5 
Male and female, see Sex 
IManual method, Ste Deaf 
Manual training— 
in A , 149, 307 ^ 
in E., 42, 372, 380 
in F , 115 
in G., 78, 372 

Medical inspection of schools, 114, 
147, 3%. 3S5 
Method of teaching- 
in A., 14S, 153, 185, 280 ii shyt 
290 
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ja I i ^(} t ^ /. 

Ill I I.Nl, 220, 230 
Sh i f7S (f^t ' , 252 f/ ;. 
Mui^d sti lul , 67, 33k 347 
.M« il HI L’ls^in^t Uachiiii^ 253, 260, 
2 #), -5ft) 

'')! kll i.Li;nk, 300 
Hi V , 201 

JH I 2i>|, 503. 31 ^ 3!U 
111 I ., 220 

n < 242, 2^ r, 200 
ij i ! a 111 n a I 1 i vlucatifiii, iSS 
H Hit t, 330; j 1/ 1 School and 
li >1 12 

M »t!kj ttn^it, tiichingo} 
in \,, iS 5 , iSo, 2 (]a 
in L., 251., 52U 
111 i , 23J 
HI ij,. 251 

Ml tlitr longue, chh’cultit'. of, 195 
< / u /. 

H'hool, 115, 2|o, 307 

X\iJo\\i cli I icleii'-.lu s, 10, u, 
2 |\ 3*^S, 329, 3S7 

2^01 in,, *.7^ 

Niitinosi incuHt oi 1 i ftctntne'i'i, 

(Mui itufliod, 5 Ik f 
I h iftsiic il conti.'^ts, 291 

Oi pill itioij ol oimtiu school — 
in \ , !|7 
ni I , M 
ni I ,, I Hi 
III if , 70 , ''o 

OkaniMi not icmdii) d.oui - 
ni A., 27H, 2tH 
hi I , p k i;fS 
iii K, 210, 220, 2^0 
111 11,2 16 

Out 2< 2, 2’0, 24S, 2|n 

201, 29 f, 311 , 4 !;o 
ihii !i luiliio, 526 

)\s, o Ttnhei. 

I I.Hgiora 1,174 

HI A., Ill 

in I ,, !7^ 


ria)giound', {mint) - 
in h., 113 
in G„ 73 

Pulilica and school, 5, 124, 125, 133, 
150, igS 

, Populai Intel est in education, 19S 

inA., i 30 t’/itY., 134 , I 54 » 164 , 
166, 180, 266 

in K., 33, iSo, 198, 199, 266 
in Js, 103, 19S, 199 
111 G., iSo, 192, 19S, 199 
Piefects, 102, 315 

I j Piepaiatoiy schools, 246, 304, 315 
Pn /lilts f 246 
I Pii\atc bchooh — 
m A., 193, 269, 271 
in PI, 298, 304, 305 
m F., 103, 106, 107, 121, 214, 21S, 
219 

in G , 67, 99, 235 

I loduct of pinnary school tiainini?— 
in A., 161 
in E , 43 
in Ih, 1 15, 1 16 
in G., 78, 79, 85 

IhoduG ol Secondary school tiain- 
ing, 319 

in A., 274, 294, 295 
in Ik, 274 
in I\, 233 

in G , 249, 250, 255, 259, 263 
1 lovincial hoaids, 236, 237 
P/orioeu/^ 219 

1 uhhe ®ichools of England, their 

, 325-327 

I'uinl ti'achei^, 52, 55, 79, 156 

(I'nniK uiONs of icacheis, sm 
reK’hers, piofessionai eouip- 
nient ol 

Raiis, 36, 37, 142-144 
Reading unions, 155 
, Refonnaioues, 374 
Religion in the school, 178, 190-192 
I in A., 193, 237, 269 

in E., 30, 58, 194, 201, 307 
in Is, 106, 107, 121, 192, 193 
(note), 213, 227 

in G., 66, 67, 95, 100, 178 192, 
201, 235 ^ ’ 

Rotation of ciops, 326 
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Routine, daily, of school (secon- 
dai>) — 
in A 5 291 
m E j 308 
in F., 221 
in G., 247, 24S 
Rural school, 197 
in A., 1315, 1 1-2, 144, 148, 160, 161, 
276, 282 
in E., 30, 331 
in F., 1 19 
in G , Si, 97 

Scholars, primaiy, numbei of — 
in A., 162 
in E , 29, 30, 61 
in F., 106, 128 
in G-, 99 

, secondary, numbei of — 

in A., 273 

in E., 299-301, 306, 331 (Wales) 
in F., 218, 219, 230, 301 
in G., 243, 251, 301 
Scholai ships, 105, 208, 217, 239, 
270, 310, 331 

School and Church, 14, 15, 58, 66, 
190 et seq. 

and home, 13, 25, 193(11010), 

338, 339 

and life, 15, 17, 25, 118, 201, 

260, 261, 278, 2S7, 294, 314 
— and Stale, 14, 232, 240, 266 
School, effects of — 
mental, 201 
physical, 202 
School life, length of — 
in A., 139, 149, 166, 274, 290, 
294, 3^9 

in E., 47, 166, 302, 389 
in F., 166, 389 
in G,, 68, 166, 246, 3S9 
School session, length of, ste Session 
Schoolhouses, ue 1 louses 
Schooling, total amount of, in A., 139 
Schools of science, 21 1 
Schools, piimary, numbei of, 169 
in A , 162, 169 
in E,, 30, 61, 169 
in F., 120, 169 
in G., 68, 99, 169 

, secondary, number of— 

In A,, 270 


Schools, secondary, numbti of 
[contd.)-^ 

in E , 299, 300, 306, 331 (Wales) 
in F., 2x9 
in G., 241, 242 
Science teaching— 
in A , 280, 390 
in E , 307, 320 
in r., 229 
^ in G., 253, 390 
Scculai education, su Religion — 
inA., 193 
in F., 106, 213 

Session, school, duiation of, 173 
in A., 138, 173, 291 
m E , 173, 308 
in F., n8, 138, 182, 221 
in G., 138, 173, 182, 247 
Se\ in education, 336, 344 346, 351, 
35S, 3S8, 389 
‘ bides,’’ 316, 31S 
Si/e of class, 18, 19 
in A., 160, 273 
m E , 307, 315, 333 (Walesl 
in F., 127, 128, 220 
in G., 80, 240 
Si/e of school — 
m A., 273 

in E., 306, 332 (Wale«) 
in F , 216 
m Cl., 242 

Sohdai it) of cuiriculum, 245, 390c/ iC/y, 
Special teachers, see Supplemental} 
Specialisation, 287, 2S9, 316, 318 
Staqiatres^ see Teachers 
Standaid of living, 189 
Standards,” 28 
Statistics, value of, 202 
Subjection of women, 337 
Subjects of instiuction, st t, Cinriculum 
Summei schools, 155 
Supeiintendent, s^e inspcctois 
Supplementary teachers— 
in A , rgf) 


in E., 52, 61 
in F,, 124 
in G., 05 

Supply ot tiained kacheis— 

inA, 151, 153 
in E , 50, 53, s6 
in F., 122, 124 
in G., 90, 91, 93, 95 
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Tf AtiiFRSj appointment and tenure 
of— 


in A., 156, 158 

in E , 33, 309, 310, 324, 3251 333 
(Walc4 
in F., 124, 231 
111 G , 66, 97, 237, 258 
, tktacliment of, 15? 124, I 54 » 


^74 , ^ . 

, extivaneoiis tasks of, 97, 90, 


124, 126 

— , iibeily of, 40, 66 , 155, 177 
— , niimbcn of— 
m A., 150, 151, 273 

in E , 52, 53, 54 , 6l, 306, 333 
(Wales) 

in F., 121 £?/ sii/, 

in (I, S()i/ 93, 95, 258 

, pa^ mcnt of — 

in A,, 133 (note), is^ci seq , 160, 
16 G 18S, 275 

in E., SQ, 60, 324, 333 (Wales) 
in F., 12$ ei mq , 232 
in G., 95, 96, 97, 258 
— ^ ^ pensions of — 
in A., 1 57 
in E,, 61, 324 
in F., 1 26," 232 
in G,, 98, 258 
politics and, 124 
— , prottsdonal eipiipment of— 
in A., ISO, 133, 292 


in E., 52 ci !> eq .^ 1S3 ei seq .^ 306, 
322-324, 333 (Wales) 
in F , 12 1 seq ., 127, 12S, 231 

in ij , 91 a stq , 177, iSo, 257, 


32 ; 

sodal >iai«s of, 97, 124, 158, 

324 

supply of, su Supply 
, Paining of— 

in A,, 151 £iseq,, 155, 184 ef seq., 
292 

ill K., 53, 56, 57, 5S, 1S3, 184. 

322 

in F., 12! fft/,, 181, 182, 231 
in G , 66, 90, 91, 178 mq., 256 

t/ St /» 

Teadieis* institutes, 155 


Temperance insti action, 117, 149 
Text-book, method of, 148, 280 
Titnlanes, see Teacheis 
Training, necessity of national, i, 14 

, \alue of teacheis’, 323 

Tutois, 220, 307, 315 

Understaffing, Si, 82, S3, 127, 
128 ; ^ee also Size of clas-^ 

Usheis, 220 

Vai ue of school piopeity, 141, 273 
Value, vaiying, of money, 1S9 
Voluntary schools, see Religion 
Voischde^ see Pieparatory schools 

“Whisky” money, 31 1 
Woman and man, competition of, 
364*366 

Women as administratois, 155, 352 

, independence of, 201, 336, 

337 

, national ideals of, 349 

, sterility of educated, 342, 350 

Women primary teacheis, 187, 188 

, number of — 

in A., 158, 162, 1S7 
in E., 55, 56, 187 
in F., 187 

in G., 93, 94, 95, 181, 187, 20s 

, payment of, 187 

in A , 156 
in E., 59, 60 
in F., 125 
in G,, 96, 98 

, tiaining of — 

in A , 151 et seq, 
in E., 57 
in F., 122 
in G., 91, 94, 18 1 

W omen teachers in highei schools— 
in A., 274, 275 
in E., 307, 363 
in F., 357 
m G., 355 

Year, duiation of school, 135, 137, 

1 38, 162 
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MANUALS OF EMPLOYMENT FOR 
EDUCATED WOMEN. 

Ediiid by CIIRISTABEL OSIiORN 

Tie obj< cl r/ llii', "crics. of manuals be to give to giils, moie 
paitj uhii} to those belonging to the educ-ited classes, who from 
uuhni'ion n neiessity are looking foiwaid to earning their own 
hun^, s ) u( a'- i^miKie with rtfeience to tlie choice of a piofession, 
and tJ the best method of piepanng foi it when chosen, 

\ OTUMLS ALRE\D\ ISSUED. 

Fool cip Sw>, Stiff PapLi Co\ei, Puce is ; or in Limp Cloth is 6d. 

I.— SECONDARY TEACHING. 

Dv CURES TABEL OSBORN ynd FLORENCE B. LOW. 
Willi an Intioduclion by 

Miss E. P, IIUGIILS, Assoente of Newnham College, Camb. 

Tins nn iuaI t ontiins pirti uhrs of the quMilications nectss i> foi a secondary 
taarh i vuth i list of the lk.,cs and unneisities whue Uaimnjj maybe had, the 
to A ivt tr muj tj nid the prosp^'ct of tmplo>nieut when trained 

IL— ELEMENTARY TEACHING. 

By CIIRISTABEL OSBORN. 

With an Intiockiclion b} Sir JOSHUA mCH, LL D. 

'Ihi mull il si ms up do uh the chief futs which need t > ht known lespecting 
w rk 1 ) t 1 jc m thnionlaiv soil ids, uid the conditims under which women 
n tj t da i h uc in uc h w jrk 

III.^SICK xNURSING. 

r>Y CIIRISTABEL OSBORN. 

\^lih an Intioduetion in LV V C E LUCRES, Matron of the 
landon Hospital. 

I l)F 111 um tl t it un-, useful intirmation with rci? iid to tver^ hr inch of Nursing — 
IlDspitd, Dijtnct Pm itt and Montil Nuisi ig, md Nuising in the Aiinyand Navy 
aid m Pm I nv In titi ti ns, with puti ulirs ^ .nt best method of training, tne 
n 111 siluit*- utn, md tiu pi spirt of employment, witli sjme account of the 
|,t lu 1 il idv mt 1 e md di iw I t ks ot the w jj 

(5CINE. 

By OSBORN. 

Willi an Inboduriion by Mx s 3®' ANDERSON, M D., Dean 

of the London Seht foi Women. 

th# m pTrtieahrs ^ atcal qualifications recognised by 

! ff omen, and of the methods by which 

they m he obtaimd with tuil detalsntw», iTerent Uiuveisities and Colleges at 
VI. A training and thf time 

whft*. t, mu ^ practice 

W H , m u imition IS to the methods by which 

m n {U iht’i U I me de iti t , ( hci lists md dispe isus, and as to the opf n- 
J f M n| Miu t win h m > U t n t i U o npitims 
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DRAMATIC ESSAYS 

(3 VOLS.). 

Edited by Williav Archer and Robert W. Lovve. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, Price 3s. 6d each. 


VOL. I. 

DRAMATIC ESSAYS by LEIGH HUNT. 

Selected and Edited, with Notes and IiUrodiioiion, by William 
Archer and Ronutr W. Lown. With an Engraved Portrait of 
Leigh Hunt as Frontispiece. 


This \ olume coiit% ijij the Criticisms collected by LEIGH HLIST 
ill Pihit), aiid tUo atinurible arfcules whu.h 

Mw iepSh4S?'“ ‘ 

drama anil loiers of ‘thepUy' will wel, im, th.- 
admiiably moi need lolumo of DmmaUr As«L- ™ AtV/V Kt 
relocted and edited l,y Mr Anlnraiid \Ii Li.wt , Vitli imf,. " a , i 
tpoi'w *'di<jdui.tion wuttini by .Mi. Aitln.1.’ — , 


VOL 11. 

SELECTIONS from the CRITICISMS 

OF WILLIAM IIAZLIl r. Annotated, with an Introduction 

by William Arciilr, and an Engiaved Portrait of Hazlitt as 
Frontispiece 
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. Frontispiece. 
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The Contemporary Science Series. 

Edited by Havelock Ellis. 


THE EVOLUTION OF SEX. By Profs. Patrick Geddes 
and I. A. THOMSON. With 92 Illustrations. Fourth and Kcvisca 
Edition* 6s, 

The authors have brought to the task-as indeed their names guarantee-a wealth 
ot kno%ledge» a lucid and attractive method of treatment, and a rich vein of pictur 

t Mjue Imgmge^—Natvi'e. 

( 2 ) 

ELECTRICITY IN MODERN LIFE. By G. W. de 

Tunzelmann. With over 100 Illustiations. 3s. 6d. 

“A clearlj written and connected sketch of what is known about electricity and 
nugnetism, the moie prominent modem applications, and the principles on which 
they «ebased.”"--S'afifidu2/ Remew. 

( 3 ) 

TiiE ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS. By Dr. Isaac Taylor, 
lllu'itialed. Second Edition*. 3s. 6d. 

“rincm Taylor is probably the most encyclopedic all-round scholar. . . . 
ILs volume on the Origin of the Aryans is a first-rate example of the excellent 
1 a mint to which he can turn his exceptionally wide and varied information. . . , 
M itsUnly and exhaustive.’'— Pa?Z Mall Gazette. 

( 4 ) 

PII\SK)GNOI\IY AND EXPRESSION. By P* Mante- 
ca// Illiisfratcd. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 

“ ihuig this highly Interesting subject even with the latest researches. . . . 
F3o%><sor M iiitegazm is a writer full of life and spirit, and the natural attractiveness 
of his subject is not ilestroy ed by his scientific handling of Literary World (Boston) 


L\ OLUTION AND DISEASE, By J. B. Sutton, F.R.C.S. 

With 135 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

The hook is an interesting as a novel, without sacrifice of accuracy or system, and 
IS calculated to give an appreciation of the fundamentals of pathology to the lay 
liHiIei*, while forming a useful collection of illustrations of disease for medical 

trim mi e,’ — J ommZo/ Mental Science. 


11 iE VnXAGE COMMUNITY. By G. L. Gomme. Illus- 

tiated. 3s. 6d* 

” HI'S book will probably remain for some time the best work of reference for facts 
hearing on those traces of the village community which have not been effaced by 
foiifiuest, encroachment, and the heavy hand of Eoman law.”— Leader. 
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for whom the study hM anyatf indeed, 

interest and snggestlveness.»_^<«,(«s^^ any attraction-will find Mr. JSIlisfull nf 


( 8 ) 


By Dr. Charles Mercier. 


Fikh Edition, i^e- 


SANITY AND INSANITY. 

Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

published in our M^WazeUe^^^ Pliysical side of mental science 

Moll. 

Vised and Enlarged. 3s. 6d. 
world of England.»-iya(„,.r * >» 'rinntitl.. 

manual training Bv^nr^ r yr nr 

of the Manual Training School, St! L,;^:. ’ 

-MaZlZZrZT Won, maid.. 

the science of F\IRV tatttq -d -n - 

Hartland. 3,.6d TALEb. By E. Sibnev 

taowlodf*ur4l5^a"tr^^^^^^ “ studeiite.bolh hy „,e 

is evident throughout.’’’— 5jndafor. ” ' appreciation of hib subject, uhiih 

( 12 } 

PRIMITIVE FOLK. By Elie Reclus. 3s. 6d. 

{ 13 ) 

IHE EVOLUTION OF MARRI\riT p p r 

Letourneau. Second Edition. 3s. Profi .-or 

andshy Of «saf on? ’^?e„n’:r'“^ manf.ee f„.m bus 

busInesH. In the?iui??fo?n,? t and appraise facta is his J.ief 

- auVnre. ““ in an admirable degice. ’ 

{ 14 ) 

-^ND their products Bv Dr (’ cjtsi 

WooDHEAD. lilubtrated. Third Edition 3^ 6d ^ ^ 

" An excellent summary of the piesent state of knouledge of the sul,ject.”-/.„i,„ r 
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(15) 

EDUCATION AND HEREDITY. By J. M. Guvau. 3s. 6d. 

“It i, at once a treatise on tociolosy, ethics, and p.a.aagogics. It is doahtfni 
^vhelher among all the ardent e, olution.sts who have had their .say on the morL 
,nd the ednca faonal qnest.on any one has c.a.Tied forward the new doctrine so boMlv 
to its evtieme logical consecinence.’* — Professor Sully in Slnict 

(16) 

THE JMAN OF GENIUS. By Prof. Lombroso. Illustrated 

3''. ofi. 

“By far tile most comprehensive .and fascinating collection of facts and generali=a- 

•'‘“’Sht togethe..Wonrnnl 0/ Jfeltof 

(17) 

THE HISTORY OF THE EUROPE \N 

R. F. Self AW F, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.Z.S. 6s 

i-^^elonsly 

(18) 

and DEVELOPMENT. By 

p! 1 '; General Secretary to the Anthropological Sodetv 

Pans, and Professor in the School of Anth.opology, Paris 3 k 6d ^’ 

. “ has read a great deal, and he seems tons to have .sel«ited' and 

inlorpreted hi^ facts with conside.aMe judgment and lea™ing.”_rc*tm,n,,far 

(19) 

\0[,CAN0ES, PAST AND PRESENT. 

, LL.I)., F.R.S. 3s. 6d. 

-AWnr?' phenomena of vokamHis and enth^nakes.” 

( 20 ) 

numerous 

!M\ini}g upon the iHeserwition of public ^t. * ^ ^ ^ 

( 21 ) 

MODERN METEOROLOGY. An Account of 7 hf 
Guowth and Present Condiitos 01 some ERAaritFc or 
Mr.iEOROLOGicAL .Science. By Frsnk Waido Pit An t 
o the r,c.man and Austrian MeteotoiyjaT Societies L-lc 'tfa 
3^ 66 . ^ Service, U.S.A. With 112 Illustnatiorn,.' 


By Prof. Edward 


( 22 ) 

THE GERM-PLASM : A THEORY OF HEREDITY Pv 

August Weismann, Professor in the University of Freibiiru m 
Breisgau. With 24 Illustrations. 6s. ^ ^^eiourg-m- 

and clearness the immense complexity of the factors of place in order 

( 23 ) 

INDUSTRIES OF ANIMALS. 

numerous Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

‘ ‘ His accuracy is undoubted, yet his facts out-maryel all romiui^^A . 

here made use of as materials wheievvith to form the 

—Manchester Guardian. ® mighty fabric of evolution.’' 


By F. Houssay. With 


MAN AND WOMAN. 

Second Edition. 6s. 


( 24 ) 

By H.AVELOCK Ellis. 


Illustrated. 




( 25 ) 

THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN CAPITALISM. 

JOH.v A. Hobson, M.A. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 


By 
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( 26 ) 


V -av.* I 

APPARITIONS AND THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE. By 

Frank Podmore, M.A. 3s. 6 d. ^ 




( 27 ) 


AN INTRODUCTIONTO COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 
By Professor C. Lloyd Morgan, F.R.S. With Dligrams. 6s. 
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previoiislv informed with bioWcal science. ! 
mg, and intrinsically valuable.'^^’afurdai/ Meviei 


( 28 ) 

IHE ORIGMS OF INVENTION: A Study of Industry 

AMONG LBtiMiTiVF. PEOPLES. By Otis T. Mason, Curator of 
Ethnology in the United States Kationai Museum. 

“ A valuable history of the development of the inventive faculty.”- J’-a^wre. 


THE GROWTH OF THE BRAIN: A Study of thf 
Nervous System in Relation lo Educaiion, By Henry 
Herbert DOxNaldson, Professor of Neurology in the University of 
Chicago. 3s. 6cl. 

“We can say -with confidence that Professor Donaldson has executed his work 
with much care, judgment, and discrimination .” — The Lancet, 

( 30 ) 

EVOLUTION IN ART : As Illustrated by the Life- 
Histories OF Designs. By Professor Alfred C. Haddon, 
F.R.S. With 130 Illustrations. 6s. 

“It is impossible to speak too hiirhlv of this most unassuming and invaluable 
IkhA .” — Journal Autki opoloahcd Jaditute. 

( 31 ) 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE EMOTIONS. By Th. 

Ribot, Professor at the College of p-rance, Editor of the Revue 
Phiksophiqiie, 6s. 

“Cliarminely written, and full of lucid explanation and brilliant comparison. A 
masterly expobition.”-~JS/ffw/i Uediml Journal. 


HAIXUCINx^TIONS and ILLUSIONS: A Study of the 
Fallacies of Perception. By Edmund Parish. 6s. ' 

“ The most etmiprebensive and most scientific woik on false perception that has up 
till ms\ been written in any language "^Journal of Menial Science, 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. Ey E. W. Scripture, Ph.D. 

(Leipzig). With 124 Iliustiations, 6s. 

“We have at present no work in English which gives in so compact a form so 
Comprehensive a view of the subject. ’'—ihvrpeof Pod. 

( 34 ) 

SLEEP: Its Physiology, PxVthologv, Hygiene, and Psych- 
ology. By Marie de MANAcf.iNE (St. Petersburg). Illustrated. 
3s. 6d, 

“The hook is a fomplete and wonderfully interesting exposition, and as hucIi 
ought to lecelve a hearty w^lammf’^Scolmian. 

( 36 ) 

THE NLITURA!- HISTORY OF DIGESTION. By A. 
LntkfiAiu CinFspir, M.IX, F.RC.P. Kru, F.R.S, Ed. With 
a luge niiHiber of Illu'stratioiu and lhagranis. 

*■ Di. GillcspieN work one thit Iuh been greatly needed. No comprehen^ve 
c»dl4tjou of this kind exists in ncent Eugh"!! liter iture. All the important woik 
that has .ippeau'd within the p.sst few jears is discus>ed so far ax the limits of the 
biiok allows of disfusHion, and extremely little of value has been omitted. Not least 
Inttnxiatlng are the accounts of the authors own oiiginal work.”— A inen'wn Journal 
of the Medical Seknees. 






( 36 ) 

DEGENERACY : Its Causes, Signs, and Results. B? 
Professor Eugene S. Talbot, M.D., Chicago. With I!ks* 
trations. 6s. 

“The author is bold, orij;inal, and suggestive, and his work is a contribution of 
real and indeed great value, more so on the whole than anything that has yet 
appeared in this country.”— Journal of Psychology. 

( 37 ) 

THE RACEvS OF MAN : A Sketch of Ethnography 
AND Anthropology, By J. Deniker. With 178 Illustrations. 6s. 

“ Dr. Deniker has achieved a success -which is well-nigh phenomenal. . . . The 
well-chosen and carefully-executed illustrations greatly enhance the value of the 
work, which we do not hesitate to pronounce the best small treatise on its subject 
which has appeared of recent years in our language.”— Medical Journal 

( 38 ) 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION. An Empirical 
Study of the Growth of Religious Consciousness. By 
Edwin Diller Starbuck, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education, 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 6s. Second Edition. 

“ There is here, in the patient gathering and careful consideration of the subjective 
facts of religious life, the foirndation of a new body of knowledge which will find its 
place in psychological science and bear practical fruit in religious education and in 
theology. ^’--‘Psychological Review. 

( 39 ) 

THE CHILD : A Study in the Evolution of Man. 
By Dr, Alexander Francis Chamberlain, M.A., PilD., 
Lecturer on Anthropology in- Clark University, Worcester, MahS. 
With Illustrations, 6s. 

“The work contains much curious information, and should be studied by tho'^e 
who have to do with cliildvexL”— Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 



THE MEDITERRANEAN Rx\CE. By Professor Slrgi. 

With over 100 Illustrations. 6 s, 

“ Obviously all this requires^a great deal of proving ; we can only “^ay that Profc-soi 
Sergi, both in this and in other books, brings foiward large quantities of new 
evidence which may be refuted, but cannot be ignored.”— T/ic Tutm, 

( 41 ) 

THE STUDV OF RELIGION. By Morris Jasirow, Jun., 

rii.D., rrofoior in the UniveiMly of Pennsjhania. 6s. 

( 42 ) 

HISTORY OF GEOLOGY AND PAL.-EONTOLOGY TO 
THE END OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Karl 
VON ZrmcL. Translated by Maria M. Ogilvie-Goruon, D.Sc., 
I’h.D. 6<i. 


Crown Svo, about 350 pp. each, Cloth Cover, 2/6 per VoL; 
Half4*oiished Morocco, Gilt Top, 5b. 

Count Tolstoy’s Works, 

The following Volumes are already issued*— 


A RUSSIAN PROPRIETOR. 

1 HE COSSACKS. 

IVAN ILYIlCHj AND OXHEJ 
STORIES. 

MY RELIGION. 

life. 

MY CONFESSION. 

CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, 
YOUTH. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF WAR. 
ANNA KARENINA. 3^6. 


WHAT TO DO? 

WAR AND PEACE. (4 VOls.) 
THE LONG EXILE, EiC. 
SEVASTOPOL. 

THE KREUTZER SON \TA, AND 
FAMILY HAPPEN LfeS. 

THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS 
WITHIN YOU. 

WORK WHILE YE HAVE THE 
LIGHT. 

THE GOSPEL IN BRIEF. 


Uniform uith tlie above — 

IMPRESSIONS OF RUSSIA. By Dr. Georg Brandes,* 
Post 4to, Cloth, Price is. 

PATRIOTISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

To which is appended a Reply to Criticisms of the Work. 

By Count Tolsioy. 

i/- Booklets by Count Tolsto\n 

Bound in White Grained Boards, with Gilt Lettering, ^ 
WHERE LOVE IS, THERE GOD THE GODSON. 

IS AL 5 O. IF YOU NEGLECT THE FIRE, 

THE TWO PILGRIMS. YOU IrON’l PUT IT OUT. 

WHAT MEN LIVE PY. WHATSHALLITPRuFIT AMAN? 

2/- Booklets by Count Tolstoy. 

NEW HMIIONS, REVISED. 

Small I2mo, Chth, witli Fmbussed Design nn Cover, ea-h contaiuin*^ 
Two Slones hy Omit Tolstoy, and Two Drawings hv ** 
11. R, Miilar. In Box, Price 2s. each. 

Volume I. contains— } Volume III. contains— 

WHERE IO\L IS, IHLRE GOD j THE TWG PIIAPniS. 

Also. IF \0U NEGLirr THE FIRE, 

THE GOI\SC>N. YOU DON’T PUT IT OUl, 

Volume II. rontams— Volume IV. contains— 

WHAT MEN I IVi'. LY. MASTLR AND MAN. 

WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT A Volume V. contains - 
^ Tolstoy’s parable^ 

London; THE Walter Scott PaELisniNo Co., Lid. 


The Contemporary Science Series. 

Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


RBCBNT VOLUMES. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, Price 6s. 

THE STUDY OF RELIGION. 

By morris JASTROW, Jun, Peld., 

Professor in the University of Pennsylvania. 

Professor Jastrow, who is Professor of Semitic Languages and Re- 
ligions in the University of Pennsylvania, has in this volume traced the 
gradual modern developments of the scientific study of religion, dis- 
cussing this study in its beaiings on other related studies, and dealing 
with the scientific methods of carrying it on. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Price 6s. With 12 Portraits. 

HISTORY OF GEOLOGY AND PAL^E* 
ONTOLOGY TO THE END OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

By KARL VON ZITTEL, 

Professor of Geology and Palajontology in the Universiiy 
of Munich; Director of the Natural History Museum; 
President of the Bavarian Royal Academy of Science, 
etc. Translated by MARIE M. OGILVIE-GORDON, 
D.Sc. (London), Ph.D. (Munich). 

This work, written by one of the most eminent of living geologists 
and palaeontologists, was published two years ago in Geimany, and ih 
recognised as the most complete and authoritative histoiy of geology. 
It is brought down to the end of the nineteenth century. The tran-. 
ktlon is by Mrs. Ogilvie-Gordon, D Sc., Ph.U., and, with the auihor\ 
advice and assistance, the work has been slightly abridged by the 
omission of the less generally interesting matter. The English edition 
is illustrated by portraits. 


Ibondon: The Walter Scott Foblishisg Co., Eto. 




i 


The Makers of British Art* 

Edited by JAMES A. MAN SON. 

A XE!V SEEIES OF J/O.VOGFAPIIS OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. 

Etich volume illustrated with Twenty Fulhpagfe Reproductions 
and a Photogravure Portrait. 

Sqiime Cro^M Cloth, Gilt Top, Deckled Edge^, 6d net. 

VOLUMES READY. 

LANDSEER^ Sir Edwin. By the Editor. 

‘*It is a book very pleasantly got up.*’ — The Times, 

**A veiy bright and leadable volume, replete with anecdotes and 

full of interesting mibcellaneous matter.’" — Dundee Advertiser, 

REYNOLDS, Sir Joshua. By Elsa d’Esterre 
Keeling. 

TURNER, J. M. W. By Rodert Chignell, Author 
of ^‘The Life and Paintingfs of Vicat Cole, R.A.” 

VOLUMES list RRERARATiOlSt, 

ROMNEY, (George. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart., F.R.S., iM.P. 

CONSTABLE, John. By the Right Plan, Lord 
Windsor. 

MILLAIS, Sir John Everett. By J. Eadie Reid, 
Author of The Schools and Methods of Christian 
Art.’^ 

WILKIE, Sir David. By Professor Ba^ ne. 




London: The Walteu Scott Publish jno Co., Ltd. 


The Scott Library. 

Cloth, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top. Price is. 6d. per Volume. 

May also be had in the following Bindings Half-Morocco, gilt top, antique j 
Bed Roan, gilt edges, etc. 

VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED-^ 


I ROMAKCB OP KING ARTHUR. 

% THOREAU’S WALDEN. 

3 THOREAU’S “WEEK.” 

4 THOREAU’S ESSAYS. 

6 ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

e LANDOR’S CONVERSATIONS. 

7 PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 

8 RELIGIO MEDICI, Ac. 

9 SHELLEY’S LETTERS. 

10 PROSE WRITINGS OF SWIFT. 

II MY STUDY WINDOWS. 

12 THE ENGLISH POETS. 

13 THE BIGLOW PAPERS. 

14 GREAT ENGLISH PAINTEPwS. 

15 LORD BYRON’S LETTERS. 

16 ESSAYS BY LEIGH HUNT. 

17 LONGFELLOW’S PROSE. 

18 GREAT MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 

19 MARCUS AURELIUS. 

20 TEACHING OF EPICTETUS. 

21 SENECA’S MORALS, 

22 SPECIMEN DAYS IN AMERICA, 

23 DEMOCRATIC VISTAS. 

24 WHITE’S SELBOENB. 

25 DEFOE’S SINGLETON. 

26 UJmmVB ESSAYS. 

27 PROSE WRITINGS OP HEINE. 

28 REYNOLDS’ DISCOURSES. 

29 Papebs of Steeijs and Addison. 

80 BURNS’S LETTERS. 

81 VOLSUNGA SAGA. 

82 SARTOR EESARTUS. 

m WRITINGS OP EMERSON, 

84 LIFE OF LORD HERBERT. 

15 MGLBH PROSE. 


36 IBSEN’S PILLARS OP SOCIETY. 

37 IRISH FAIRY and FOLK TALES. 

38 ESSAYS OF DR. JOHNSON. 

39 ESSAYS OF WILLIAM HAZLITT 

40 LANDOR’S PENTAMERON, &c. 

41 POE’S TALES AND ESSAYS. 

42 VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 

43 POLITICAL ORATIONS. 

44 AUTOCRAT OF the BREAKFAST- 

TABLE. 

45 POET A THE BREAKFAST- 

TABLE. 

46 PROFESSOR at the BREAKFAST 

TABLE. 

47 CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS. 

48 STORIES FROM CARLETON. 

49 JANE EYRE. 

50 ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND. 

61 WRITINGS OF THOMAS DAVIS. 
52 SPENCE’S ANECDOTES. 

63 MORE’S UTOPIA. 

; 54 SADI’S GULISTAN. 

55 ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. 

56 NORTHERN STUDIES. 

57 FAMOUS REVIEWS. 

58 ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS. 

59 PERICLES AND ASPASIA. 

60 ANNALS OF TACITUS. 

61 ESSAYS OF ELIA. 

62 BALZAC. 

63 DB MUSSET'S COMEDIES. 

64 CORAL REEFS, 

65 SHERIDAN’S PLAYS. 

66 OUR VILLAGE. 

67 MASTER HUMPHREY'S CLOCK. 


London; The Waltsh Scott Publishing Co., Ltd. 


The Scott Library—, 


contifiued. 


6S TALES FLOM WONDERLANB. 

69 JERROLD’S ESSAYS. 

70 THE RIGHTS OP WOMAN. 

71 "THE ATHENIAN ORACLE.” 

72 ESSAYS OF SAINTE-BEIJVE. 

73 SELECTIONS FROM PLATO. 

U HEINE’S TRxAYEL SKETCHES. 

75 MAH) OF ORLEANS. | 

76 SYDNEY SMITH. | 

77 THE NEW SPIRIT. | 

78 MALORY’S BOOK OP MAR- ^ 

VELLOXJS ADVENTURES. 

79 HELPS’ ESSAYS & APHORISMS 

80 ESSAYS OF MONTAIGNE. | 

81 Thackeray’s BARRY- LYNDON. ! 

82 SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL. I 

83 CARLYLE’S GERMAN ESSAYS. 

84 LAMB’S ESSAYS. i 

85 WORDSWORTH’S PROSE. 

86 LEOPARDI’S DIALOGUES. 

87 THE INSPECTOR-GENERAL. 

88 B.iCON’S ESSAY'S. 

89 PfJOSE OP MILTON. 

90 PLATO’S REPUBLIC, 

91 PASSAGES FROM FROISSART. 

92 PROSE OP COLERIDGE. 

93 HEINE IN ART AND LETTERS. 

94 ESSAYS OF DE QLTNCEY. 

95 VASARI’S LITES OP ITALIAN 

PAINTERS. 


96 LESSING’S LAOCOON. 

97 PLAYS OP MAETERLINCK 

98 WALTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER 

99 LESSING’S NATHAN THE YVISl 

100 STUDIES BY RENAN. 

101 AIAXIMS OP GOETHE. 

102 SCHOPENHAUER. 

103 RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. 

104 CONFESSIONS OP SAINT 

AUGUSTINE. 

105 PRINCIPLES OP SUCCESS IN 

LITERATURE (G. H. Lewes). 

106 YYHAT IS ART? (ToLtoy). 

107 WALTON’S LIVES. 

108 RENAN’S ANTICHRIST. 

109 ORATIONS OP CICERO. 

110 REFLECTIONS ON the REVOLU- 

TION IN FRANCE (B. Dnrke). 

111 LETTERS OF THE Y^OUNGEE 

PLINY. (Series I.) 

112 Do. (Series IT.) 

113 SELECTED THOUGHTS OF 

BLAISE PASCAL. 
lU SCOTS ESSAYISTS. 

115 J. S. MILL’S LIBERTY. 

116 DESCARTES’ DISCOURSE ON 


YIETHOD, LTC. 

117 SAKUNTALA. BY’ KALIDASA, 
tile " Shake uf Imlk.” 


VAGABOND PAPERS. 

By JOHN FOSTER FRASER, 

Author of The Real Siberia.*’ 

J'lfo/sc'a/ SzV} Pkiiire Cover^ Price One SkiPin^* 
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London: TiiB Walter Scott Publishing Co., Ltd. 


The Canterbury Poets. 

Edited by William Sharp. Cloth, Cut and Uncut Edges is • Red R 

Gilt Edges, Bs. 6d.; Pad. Morocco, Gilt EdS’i" ’ 

Supenor EduUn Bound in Art Unen, n.itk Photogravure Frontispuco, ai. 


I CHRISTIAN YEAR 
a COLERIDGE 

3 LONGFELLOW 

4 CAMPBELL 

5 SHELLEY 

6 WORDSWORTH 

7 ELAKE 

8 WHITTIER 

9 POE 

lo CHATTERTON 
BURNS. Songs 

12 BURNS. Poems 

13 MARLOWE 

14 KEATS 

15 HERBERT 

16 HUGO 

17 COWPER 

iS SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS, etc. 

19 EMERSON 

20 SONNETS OF THIS CEN- 

TURY 

21 WHITMAN 

22 SCOTT. lady of the Lake, etc. 

23 SCOTT. Marmion, etc. 

24 BRAED 


25 HOGG 

26 GOLDSMITH 

27 love letters, etc. 

28 SPENSER 

29 CHILDREN OF THE POETS 

30 JONSON 

31 BYRON. Miscellaneous 

32 BYRON. Don Juan 

33 the sonnets OF EUROPE 

34 RAMSAY 

35 DOBELL 

36 POPE 

37 HEINE 

38 BEAUMONT & FLETCHER 

39 BOWLES, LAME, etc. 

40 SEA MUSIC 

41 early ENGLISH POETRY 

42 HERRICK 

43 ballades and R0NDE.4US 

44 IRISH MINSTRELSY 

45 MILTON’S PARADISE LOST 

46 JACOBITE BALLADS 

47 days of the YEAR 

48 AUSTRALIAN BALLADS 

49 MOORE 


London: The Walxkb Scott Pubusuwg Co., Ltd. 


The Canterbury Poets- 


^coniinucii. 


S& BORDER BALLADS 

51 SONG-TIDE 

52 ODES OF HORACE 

53 OSSIAN 

54 FAIRY MUSIC 

55 SOUTHEY 

56 CHAUCER 

57 GOLDEN TREASURY 

58 POEMS OF WILD LIFE 

59 PARADISE REGAINED 
00 CRABBE 

61 DORA GREENWELL 

62 FAUST 

63 AMERICAN SONNETS 

64 LANDOR’S POEMS 

65 GREEK ANTHOLOGY 
m HUNT AND HOOD 
07 HUMOROUS POEMS 
68 LYTTON^S PLAYS 

GREAT ODES 

70 MEREDITH’S POEMS 

71 IMITATION OF CHRIST 

7a nayal songs 

73 PAINTER POETS 

74 WOMEN POETS 

75 LOVE LYRICS 

76 AMERICAN HUMOROUS 

VERSE 

77 SCOTTISH MINOR POETS 
fS CAVALIER LYRISTS 


) GERMAN BALLADS 
) SONGS OF BERANGER 
: RODEN NOEL’S POEMS 
5 SONGS OF FREEDOM 
; CANADIAN POE^IS 

^ CONTEMPORARY SCOT- 
TISH VERSE 

; POEMS OF NATURE 
i CRADLE SONGS 
' BALLADS OF SPORT 
5 MATTHEW xiRNOLD 
I CLOUGH’S BOTIHE 

) BROWNING’S POEMS 
Pippa Passes, etc. Vol. i, 

: BROWNING’S POEMS 

A Blot m the 'Scutcheon, etc. 

Vol. 2. 

! BROWNING’S POEMS 
Dramatic Lyrics. Vol. 3. 

; MACKAY’S LOVER’S MIS- 
SAL 

i HENRY KIRKE Will IK 
; LYRA NICOTIANA 
I AURORA LEIGH 

' TENNYSON’S POEMS 
Tn M/-mr»rnm, etc. 

. IL21NV SUN'S POEMS 
The Princes*?, etc* 

r WAR SONGS 
» JAMES THOMSON 
: ALEXANDER SMITH 


Loidon: The Waltss, Scott PasLisHmG Co*» Ltd. 


Ibsen’s Prose Dramas 


Edited bv WILLIAM ARCHER 

Compute in Five Volt. Crown %vo. Cloth, Price 3s. 6d, each. 
Set of Five Volt., in Cate, V]t. 6 dl. ; in Half Morocco, 
in Case, 32^. ed, 

^ * We seem at last to be shown men and women as they are; and at first 

tits more ihanwe can endure, . . . All Ihsen^ s characters speak af^ mi 

to reveal ^ themselves. There never was such a mirror held up to nature 
before; tt is too terrible. Vet we must return to Ibsen, with his 
remorseless surgery, his remorseless electric-light, until we, too, have 
sirens und learned to face the naked^if necessary, the flayed and 
bleedmg-^reahty.’--^S?igAKE^t. (London). 

VoL. I. *A DOLL’S HOUSE,’ ‘THE LEAGUE 
OF YOUTH,- and ‘THE PILLARS OF SOCIETY ’ 
With Portrait of the Author, and Biographical Introduc- 
tion by William Archer. 

VoL. II. ‘GHOSTS,’ ‘AN ENEMY OF THE 

PEOPLE,’ and ‘ THE WILD DUCK.’ With an Intro- 

auctory Note, 

VoL. III. ‘LADY INGER OF OSTRAT,’ ‘THE 
VIKINGS AT HELGF.LAND,’ ‘THE PRETEND- 
ERS.’ With an Introductory Note and Portrait of Ibsen. 

VoL. IV. ‘EMPEROR AND GALILEAN.’ With 

an Introductory Note by William Archer. 

VoL. V. ‘ROSMERSHOLM,’ ‘THE LADY 
FROM THE SEA,’ ‘HEDDA GABLER.’ Translated 
by William Archer. With an Introductory Note. 

..7^; of the.plays w eaci mtume is chronological : the comnlw. 

set of veumes comprising the dramas p resents them in ch“niiS.3^«! 

London: The Walter Scott Publishing Co., Ltd. 


Great Writers 

A NEW SERIES OF CRITICAL BIOGRAPHIE& 

Edited by ERIC ROBERTSON and FRANK T. MARZIALS. 

A Complete Bibliography to each Volume, by J. P. Anderson, British 
Museum, London. 

Cloik, Uncut £djes^ Giii Price if. €>4, 

VOLUMES ALEEAUr ISSUED, 

LIFE OF LONGFELLOW. By Professor Eric S. RoxsrtsoHv 
LIFE OF COLI RIDGE. By Hall Caine. 

LIFE OF DICKENS. By 1 rank T. Marzials. 

LIFE OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. By T Knigkt, 

LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Colonel F. Grant. 

LIFE OF DARWIN. By G. T. Bettaky. 

LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By A. Birreiu 
LIFE OF THOaiAS CARLYLE. By R. Garnet r, LL.a 
LIFE OF ADAM SMITH By R. B, Haldane, M.P. 

LIFE OF KEAIS. By W. M. Rossftti. 

LIFE OF SHELLEY. By William Share. 

LIFE OF SMOLLETT. By David Hanna y. 

LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. By Austin Dobsoji. 

LIFE OF SCOTT. By Professor Yonge. 

LIFE OF BURNS. By Professor Llacki*. 

LIFE OF VIC I OR HUGO. By Frank T. MARzurt. 

LIFE OF EMER‘>ON, By Richard Garnett, lL.jD. 

LIFE OF GO El HE. By jAwrs Simb 
LI FE OF CONOR EVE. By Edmund Gossb. 

LIFE OF BUNYAN. By Canon Vbnalles. 

LIFE OF CRABBE. By T. E. Kfbpel. 

LIFE OF HEINE. By William Sharp. 

LIFE OF MILL By W. L Courtn. v. 

LIFE OF SCHILLER. I s Henry W. Neyin^on. 

LIFE OF CAPl AIN M VKRYAT By Dasid Hannay. 

LIFE OF LESSING. Ly 1. W. Roufsion 
LIFE OF MI LI ON. By R. Garnrti, LL D 
LIFE OP BALZAC. B\ Frfdj-rick Wkdworr. 

LIFE OF GEORGE ELlUT. By Oscar 
LIFT. OF JANE AUS l£N. By Goldwin Smiih. 

LIFE OF BROWNING. By Wn liam Sharp. 

LIFE OF BYRON. By Hon Rodfn Noel. 

LIFE OF HAWTHORNE By Moncurb D. Conway. 

LIFE OF SCllOPl.NnAHLR. By Professor Wallace. 

LIFE OF SHLRI D \N. By Lloyd Sanders 
LIFE OF THACKERAY. By Hbkman Mkrivale And Frank T. 
Marzials. 

LIFE OF CERVANTES. By H. E. Watts 
LI FE UF VOLTAIRE. By Francis Espi^ assk. 

LIFE OF LPMGH HITNT By Cosmo Monkhoose. 

LIFE OF WHITTIER W J Linton. 

LIFE OF RENAN. Ty Francis Espinass*. 

LIFE OF lUOEEAU. By H. S. Salt, 


LIBRARY EDITION Ok ‘GREAT WRITIRS,’ Demy aw, ai. ^ 


Loudon; The Waliei Scott Fpblishino Co., Lt». 


COMPACT AND PRACTICAL. 

In Lb;ip Cloih; for the Pocket. Price One Shilling. 

THE EUROPEAN 


CONVERSATION BOOKS. 


FRENCH ITALIAN 

SPANISH GERMAN 

NORWEGIAN 


CONTENTS. 

Hints to Travefiers^Everyday Exprcssiom — Arriving at 
and Leaving a Railway Station — Custom Hout^e Enquirks^In 
a Train — At a Buffet and Red an rant — At an Hotel— ‘Paying an 
Hotel Bill— Enquiries in a Toivn — On Board Ship — Emba? 
and Disembarking — Excu>sio?i by Carriole — Enquiries m to 
Diiigenees — Enquiries as to Boai'i — Engarine; Apartments— 
Washing List and Days of Week — Restaurant Vocabulary — 
Telegrams and Letters^ eta^ eta 

The contents of these little handbooks are so arranged as to 
permit direct and immediate refeience. All dialogues or enquiries not 
considered absolutely essential ha\c been purposely excluded, nothing 
being introduced which might confuse the traveller rather than assist 
him* A few hints are given in the introduction which will be found 
valuable to those unaccustomed to foreign travel* 


London; Thl Walihr bcou Lullishing Co., Ltd- 


EVERY-DAY HELP SERIES 

OF DSEFUL HAHDBOOKS. Price 8(1. each, 

OR Hi ROAM BmBma, price is« 

Contributors— -J. Langdon Down, M.D., F.R.C.P.; Henfy 
Power, M.B., F.R.C.S.; J. Mortimer-Granville, 

J. Crichton Browne, LL.D.; Robert Farquharson, 
M.D. Edin.j W. S. Greenfield, M.D., F,R.C.P.j and others. 

1. How to Do BilJSiriess. A Guide to Success in Life 

2. How to Behave- Manual of Etiquette and Personal Habits. 
3- How to Write. A Manual of Com position and Letter Writing;, 
#• How to Debate. With Hints on Public Speaking. 

S. Dorset : Directions for avoiding Common Errors of Speech. 

0. The Parental Don’t : Warnings to Parents. 

T. Why Smoke and Drink. By James Parton. 

Mm EloeWftion. By T. R. W. Pearson, M.A., of St. Catharine’s 
College, Cambridge, and F. W. Waithman, Lecturers on Elocution, 
S. The Secret of a Clear Head. 

10. Common l^ind Troubles. 

11. The Secret of a Good iWlemory. 

12. Youth : its Care and Culture. 

IS. The Heart and Its Function, 

14. Personal Appearances In Health and Disease 
18. The House and its Surrounding^s. 

10. Alcohol : its Use and Abuse. 

17. Exercise and Train irsig?. 

10. Baths and Bathing^. 

10. Health in Schools. 

20. The Skin and Its Troubles. 

21. How to make the Best of Life. 

22. nerves and WIerve-Troubles. 

2S. The Slfi^ht, and How to Preserve It. 

24. Premature Deaths Its Promotion and PicvtVhm. 

28. Ohanige, as a Mental Restorative. 

20. The Gentle Art of Hursing the Sick. 

27. The Care of Infants and Younjg: Children. 

20. Invalid Feeding?, with Hints on Diet, 

20. Every«day Aliments, and How to Treat Them. 

50. Thrifty Housekeeping. 

51. Home Cooking. 

52. Flowers and Flower Culture. 

SS. Sleep and Sleeplessness 


Le«idoa: Tm» Walter Scott Publishing Co., Lto. 



NEW ENGLAND LIBRARY. 

GRAVURE EDITION. 

PRINTED ON ANTIQUE PAPER, 2S. 6d. PER VOL. 

Each Volume with a Frontispiece in Photogravure, 

By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

THE SCARLET LETTER. 

THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES, 

THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 

TANGLEWOOD TALES. 

TWICE-TOLD TALES. 

A WONDER-BOOK FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

OUR OLD HOME. 

I MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE 

THE SNOW IMAGE. 

TRUE STORIES FROM HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
THE NEW ADAM AND EVE. 

LEGENDS OF THE PROVINCE HOUSE. 

By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 

THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE, 
THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 

ELSIE VENNER, 

! By HENRY THOREAU. 

ESSAYS AND OTHER WRITINGS. 

WALDEN; OR, LIFE IN THE WOODS. 

1 A WEEK ON THE CONCORD. 


Loudon: The Wa-iter Scott Pubusking Co., Lt». 



TOLSTOY: His Life and Works. 

j By JOHN C. KENWORTHY, 

An Intimate Friend of the Great Russian Writer. 

One Volume, Crown 8vo, 256 pages, Richly Botmd, con- 
taining Portraits, Facsimile Letter, Views, etc. 
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of fiction. 


THE COUNT OF MONTE * CRISTO. By 

Alexandre Dumas. With Sixteen Full page Illustrations 
drawn by Frank T. Merrill. 
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